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This work is designed to supply wkat tlie author be- 
lieves to be a great want among school text-books at 
the present time— namely, a convenient manual of gen- 
eral history, with the necessary geographical and cliro- 
nological accompaniments. The plan pursued cories- 
pondswith that of the author’s popular school his- 
tories of the United States, the situation of the differ- 
ent places mentioned in the text being shown on maps, 
specially prepared for this work. These maps, as far 
as it was found possible in so elementary a work, also 
present the progressive changes in the various polit- 
ical divisions of which the history successively treats. 
In connection with* them is given a system of map- 
questions, by which the pupil’s attention is called to 
the exact location of places just previous to their oc- 
currence in the History. 

The value of this plam^-has never been disputed by 
any teacher or student by whom it has been employed, 
experience clearly showing, that by associating events 
with places, both are more permanently impressed on 
the mind. 

The questions at the bottom of the pages are chieliy 
designed to draw attention to single facts, or to very 
brief statements; those at the end of the sections, 
called Bevieto Questions, associate facts belonging to 
the same individual, place, or train of events, and are 
nf fl, tonical character. This system of exercises 
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and readiness of gronpmg, describing, and relating, in 
the chief value of historical study cousistb. 

The arrangement of matter folloue is aa y 
rather than by periods, the author oeing of 
the latter tends to confuse very much the 
m*ind of a student who has not akeady acquired a 
pretty good outline of the history of each country de- 
Lribed. By dividing the whole subject _ into the 
periods of Aiment, Medicevd, and J/odera history, the 
awkward and unsatisfactory method has been avoided 
of hoping the pupil’s attention, while he is studying 
the history of one country, entirely away from the con- 
temporaneous history of other nations Tins is still 
further obviated by the several iaWcs (f covieM}^i um- 
ous events interspersed through the work. Events 
t are connected with the histoiy of several countries 
are referred to briefly in each, so that they may be im- 
pressed upon the mind more clearly, by being viewed 
from each as a stand-point. 

The indicated pronunciation of proper names, whicli 
in the study of general history (particularly of ancient 
history) are so apt to be mispronounced, will be found 
a source of great convenience to both teacher 
pupil, to whom it is not always possible to eonsiiit 
such vocabularies as contain these words, and who, 
therefore, generally acquire, by habit, incorrect methods 
of pronunciation, very difficult afterward to be ^aban- 
doned. The authorities employed^ are Wehsfer’s and 
Worcester’s Dictionaries, and Lippinoott’s Pronowiciwj 

convinced of the great importance of chro- 
author has inserted dates revj freely, but 
so as to form no essential part of the narra- 
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dve, — in order that, while the pupil need not be ex- 
pected to make these dates a matter ^of special study, 
he may obtain, by keeping them in view, a definite idea 
of the events in their order of occurrence, and of the 
intervals of time by which they are separated. — 
Teachers need not be admonished against the folly of 
requiring dates to be memorized apart from the nar- 
rative to which they relate. 

The maps should be used freely, being consulted 
constantly, and occasionally drawn on the blackboard, 
either by the teacher, or one of the pupils,. No recita- 
tion should be permitted without a reference to them. 
In this wmy, the conceptions of the pupils will be made 
clear and accurate, the eyes as well as the ears being 
called into requisition. 

Trusting that this work will receive the generous 
patronage and consideration awarded to his other 
historical publications, the author, with these few 
remarks and suggestions, commits it to the impartial 
examination of liis colaborers in the cause of educa- 
tion. 
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mSTOEY AKD CHBOInOLOGY-— THEIR BIVISIONS, SOURCES, ETC* 

1. History is a narration of tbe eyents wMcli have hap- 
pened among mankind, including an account of tlie rise 
and fall of nations, as well as of other gi*eat changes which 
have aifected the political and social condition of the 
human race. 

2. Chronology is a department of history which treats 
cf the exact time, or date, of each event, with reference to 
some fixed time, called an or epoch. The epoch usually’ 
employed in our times among Christian nations for reck- 
oning dates, is the birth of Christ, called the Christian 
JEJra.^ All dates preceding this are marked b. g., that is, 
Before Christ ; and all subsequent to it are marked a. n., 
that is, Anno Domini^ which means In the year of our 
Lord; that is, After the lirth of Christ. 

S. Previous to the fifth century b. a, there are but few 
dates that can be fixed with tolerable certainty ; that is to 
say, no uninterrupted series of dates can be accurately and 
positively assigned to events which are known to have 
occurred. In the earliest ages all dates are uncertain, 
authorities diflering very much with regard to them, from^ 

* This era is, however, commonly placed four years after the time at which tlx© birth of Christ 
>s supposed to have taken place. 


lNTKODrcTio?f.—l . What is history ? 

2* Wliat is ehronoSogy V What is an era or epoch ? What epoch is usually em- 
ployed? What does B.' C, mean ? A. D. ? , . 

a* When do dates become reliable? 
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the absence of reliable information respecting these verj 
remote periods. 

4. History is best divided into A7icient, and 

Modern, Ancient history is considered to end 4TC a. n., 
the date of the destruction of tho western division of tlie 
Eoman Empire. Medieval history, or the history of the 
Middle Ages, extends from 476 A. D. to about the time 
of the fall of the eastern division of the Eomun Empire, in 
1453.. All subsequent history beloi^gs to the third division. 
This mode of dividing the subject is, however, entirely 
arbitrary. 

5. The most important facts to be learned in history are 
those that refer to the progress of mankind in civilization, 
— ^in the arts, sciences, literature, political freedom, social 
culture, and religious truth. Whatever events have no 
immodkfce beaidng upon these, though often affording mat- 
ter for curious reflection and interesting research, are of 
secondary importance. 

6. The chief sources of ancient history are the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which are the 
compositions of inspired writers, the works of ancient 
writers not divinely inspired, and ancient moiiimients, 
medals, coins, inscriptions, etc. 

4. How is history divided? At what date does ancient history end? M sdi^eval 
history ? What other division is there ? 

5* What are the most important facts of history ? 

6* What are the chief sources of ancient history ? 


PAHT I 

ANCIENT HISTORY, 


SECTION I. 

The most Ancient jN'ations. 

Extending from the Earliest Ages to the Foundation of the Persian 
Empire hy Cyrus the Great. 

1. The exact date of the Creation and Fall of Man can- 
not be fixed witii any degree of certainty, neither can the 
interral of time between the Creation and the Deluge be 
ascertained. Tlie estimates of different chi’onologists as to 
these facts vary so widely that they seem worthy of no 
credence whatever. The difficulty of assigning the exact 
time' of those events does not, however, at all diminish the 
evidence of their actual occurrence. 

2. After the dispersion of mankind at BiVbel, it is sup- 
posed that the descendants of Shem, the eldest of Noah’s 
sons, went to the east and populated Asia; those of Ham, 
with few exceptions, passed into Africa; and those of 
Ja'phet journeyed to the west and occupied different parts 
of Europe. The oldest monarchies, of which history gives 
us any account, are those of Babylo'nia and Assy'ria in 
Asia, and those of Egypt and Ethio'pia in Africa. 

AF QuESTiONS.-~(See Map, papre 1?.) What rivers unite and flow into Ihe Pori^ian 
GulfV Wh.'ir ivdou siiuateci between them? Where was Babylonia? Assyria? 
Chaldea? Persia or Elam ? Media? What city in Babylonia ? ,Tn Chaldea? In As- 
syria? In Media? miere was Susa? Wlmt river tributary to the Euxine or 
Black Sea? What monarchy in Asia Minor? Its capital? What rc\a:ions east of 
the Mediterranean Sea? Principal cities? What two great cities on the Nile 
River? What port at Us ea'Jtern mouth ? What port at the head of the Red Sea? 
What celebrated mountain near to it ? What region east of the Euxine Sea? 

Section I.— 1. Can The exact date of the creation and fall of man be fixed ? 

2. What events immediately followed the dispersion of mankind ? Whither did 
the sons of Noah migrate ? Which are the oldest monarchies ? 
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Babylohia or Chaldea. 

8. The city of Bab'ylon was founded by Kimrod, the 
son of Oiisli, and grandson of Ham. It was situated on 
tlie river Eupbra'tes, and became the capital of Babyldnia 
or Clialdda , — a region lying along that river, and originally 
called Shi'nar* 

4. Nimrod is described in the Scriptures as a mighty 
hunter,” and is supposed to be the same as tlie Beliis of 
whom the historians speak in connection with the early 
history of this country, or the Bel^ afterward worshipped 
as a god by the people. The constellation Orihn is thought 
to represent this celebrated hero. 


3. By whom was Bahylon founded t How situated ? Of what was it the capital ! 

4. V^ho was Nimrod ? 
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5. Babylon is supposed to kaye been built about twenty- 
two centuries B. c. It was in its early history a city of 
minor importance, Ur and others being capital cities while 
it remained a mere village. The Chaldees {Jcal-deez') seem 
to have occupied at first the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and to have afterward spread northward, until about 1700 
B. c., when the seat of government was fi^xed at Babylon. • 

6. ...The minute histoi’y of this monarchy during about a 
thousand years from this date cannot be given ; neither 
can its relations to the neighboring kingdoms of Assyria 
and Elam, during this period, be positively defined. The 
explorations made in recent years among the ruins found 
ill this whole region (called Ilesopota'viia) have thrown 
much light upon many questions pertaining to its history; 
but an exact statement of the particular results reached 
would be out of place in this elementary work. 

7. The line of Babylonian kings becomes exactly known 
to us from the year 747 b. c. The Canon of Ptolemy/^ 
an astronomical work of the great geographer, gives us 
from this date the succession of monarchs to 330 b. c., when 
j&abylon became a part of the dominions of Alexander the 
Great. The inscriptions discovered among the ruins con- 
firm the truth of this work. 

8. The date of the commencement of the reign of ITabo- 
nas'sar is precisely fixed by the record of certain astronom- 
ical phenomena, made by Ptolemy. This date, called the 
Ur a of Nahonassar, is very famous in history. It is the 
year 747 b. c. (more particularly, Wednesday, February 26th 
of that year). 

9. About 680 B. c. Babylon became subject to Assyria, 
but subsequently regained its independence; and under 


5. When was Babylon built ? What is said of the Chaldees ? 

O. To wlnit extent is the early history of Babylonia known ? What region was 
called Mesopotamia ? Heceiit discoveries therein ? 

7. When does the exact history of the Babylonian kings begin? What does 

tlie “ Canon of Ptolemy"’ make known to ns ? How conlirined ? • 

8. What is the Em of Isabonassar ? How is it fixed? 

9. Wlien was Babylon subject to Assyria? Give the history of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ? 
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the celebrated monaipb Nelucliadnez’mr, acquired -verv 
great power. This king defeated the king of Egypt, sub- 
dned Jelm'akim, king of Judah, and in conse({uence of 
repeated revolts, destroyed Jerusalem, and put an end to 
the kingdom of Jxidah under Zsdeki dll') canjing its in- 
habitants captives to Babylon (388 B. c.) He afterward 
turned his attention to the embellishment of his capital, 
and erected in Babylon many edifices of wonderful extent 
and magnificence. 

10. After his death the Babylonian empire declined ; and 
In 538 B. 0., during the reign of Behliaz' zar,* as recorded 
in the Scriptures, the city was taken by Cyrus, king ol the 
Persians; and Babylonia thus became a Persian province. 

Assyria. 

11 . Of the three countries that occupied the plain of 
Mesopotamia, Assyria was the most modern. It was a very 
fertile and populous region, and at the height of. its pros- 
perity Avas a powerful empire. That it had advanced greatly 
in civilization and the arts, is proved by the vast ruins 
which remain, and which in recent years have been dili- 
gently explored. 

12. The inscriptions discovered among these ruins have 
shown that very much of the history, previously received 
upon the credit of the Greek historians, is quite erroneous. 
The statements, however, of the Babylonian writer licro'- 
sus, who lived about 2C8 b. c., and whose account coincides 
very nearly with the Scriptures, are proved to be correct. 

13. Nineveh, the capital city of Assyria, built on the 
Tigris Eiver, and once among the most splendid cities of 
the world. Avas. according to. the Scriptures, built by Ash'- 


* More probably JUtahmafilim and his son Behsliar/zfir. 

• 10. What followed the death of Nebuchadnezzar? When and by whom was 
Babylon taken ? , r- * 

1 1 . What was the situation of Assyria? How is it described ? Evideuccs m 

its civilization? ^ ^ « 

12. What have the inscriptions shovrn ? ^ hat is said of Lcrosns ? 

1 3. Nineveh— its situa*loa and origin ? When did it rise to greatness ? 
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nr. after the foimclatioii of Babylon {Ge?tesis^ x. 11). That 
it rose to greatness after Babylon is stated by Berosus and 
proved by the inscriptions. 

14. Little is known of Assyria previons to 770 b. c.^ when 
Ftil invaded Palestine, but was bought off by 3Ien!aJwm^ 
king of Israel (2 Kings, xv. 19, 20). In 738 b. o., Tig' lath 
Ptle'se?', another king of Assyria, conquered Syria, and in' 
vading Palestine, carried away captive many of the Jews. 

15. His successor SliaPman-e' ser also invaded Palestine, 
and laid siege to Samahla, the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel, which after a time surrendered (721 b. c.), but prob- 
ably to Sar'gon, the successor of Shalmaneser ; since such 
seems to he the testimony of the monuments (2 Kings, 
xviii. 9, 10). 

16. Sen-nach! e-rib, the son and successor of Sargon, ob- 
tiiined possession of Babylon, and made two expeditions 
against Judea, in the first of which he carried away 
200,000 of the Jews captive ; but in the second he failed 
entirely, his army having been destroyed by a pestilence, 
miraculously sent by God to preserve the Jews. This was 
during the reign of the Jewish king Ilez-e-Mah. Sen- 
nacherib was a short time afterward slain by his sons. 

17. The last great king of Assyria was K sar-liad’ don, 
son of Sennacherib, who reigned also over Babylon, at 
which he sometimes held his court; bricks bearing his 
name having been recently found among the ruins of that 
city. His conquests extended over a large part of Western 
Asia, and he claimed authority over Egypt and Ethiopia. 
Manas’ sell, king of J udah, was brought as a prisoner be 
fore him at Babylon ; but after a few years’ detention was 
restored to his throne, by the clemency of the Assyrian 
Qionarch. The Babylonian reign of Esar-haddon lasted 

14. Firi^t well-eptablighed date in Assyrian history? Date of Tiglath Pileseria 
Invasion of Palestine ? W'hat conquests did he make ? 

1 5. Give an acconnt of Shalmaneseris invasion ? 

1 6. What expeditions were undertaken by Sennacherib ? Their results ? 

17. Who was the last great kin" of Assyria? His conquests? What Jewish 
king was made prisoner by him ? Duration of his reign ? 



thirteen years (trom bau n. u. v.. ... ^^.r.^olv 

he reigned subsequently at Nineveh cannot bt poatncij 

ascertamed ^ reign Ass^ia rapidly declined-, 

Ja 'wt iquoa/, attaakcd b, tbc Mrfos tta. „„,g 

into power. In 606 B. 0. (or 625 B. c.), Nin eieh nua 

talcen^and destroyed by these people, under '“f 

Gy-ax’a-res. The last king, Bar aetis, called Bu> -dan-a-pa - 
lis by the Greeks, finding that he could make no succor.- 
ful resistance, set fire to his palace, and perished, n itb ail 
belonging to him, in the conflagration. Assyria then be- 
came a Median province, and afterward, with Babylonia, 

formed one of the divisions of the Persian empire. 

19 . Nineveh, in the time of HeroiVotus, had ceased to 
exist; and when Xen'ophon passed it (401 B. c.), during 
the expedition of which he gives an account, the \cry 
name had been forgotten, though he tcshties to the extent 
of the deserted city, stating that the height of the ruined 
walls was. 150 feet. 

Media. 

20 . The fall of Nin'eveh produced a great change in ihe 
condition of Western Asia. Babylon became independent 
under a line of native kings, who in a short time raised 
their country to a veiy high degi-ee of power and pros- 
perity. The Med^s, then just risen into power, rapidly 
overran and subdued the whole region from the Caspian 
Sea to the Eallys River, and made war upon L7jd'ia, a 

country lying farther west. ^ ... 

21 These people, resembling the Persians in origin and 
langiiage, coming from the east, had settled in the region 
lying immediately south of the Cas pian Sea, and wore at 

IS What was the anbsoment Mstoiy of Assyria ? WTi'm and hy whom was 
nineveh^ken 7 What was done hy Saraous, or Sardanapaiua > U nat hetame of 

whnt iR Riiifl of the subsequent history of Nineveh 1 a , . 

20. What was the effect of the fall of Nineveh? What was accomplished by 

^^li^/'who were the Medes ? How did their power commence ? 
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first subject to tlie Assyrians; but about 708 b. c., the 
Tarioiis tribes united and threw off the Assyrian yoke, 
choosing a king named Defo-ces^ and making Ecbat'ana 
their capital* 

22. His son PhraorHes subdued the Persians, and at 
his death was succeeded by Oyaxares, who spread his con- 
quests so widely, as to be considered the founder of the 
CjEeat Media jST Ehpike. He was succeeded by Astyages 
{as4i’ali-jez)y whose daughter married a Persian prince, and 
gave birth to Cyrus, afterward called The Great. Cyrus, 
being bold and aspiring, put himself at the head of the 
Persian tribes, and marching with a large army into Media, 
deposed Astyages, and uniting the Median and Persian 
dominions under himself as monarch, thus founded the 
Gbeat Peesiah Empire. 

Lydia. 

23. LyTia was situated in the western part of Asia 
Minor, and was especially noted for its fruitful soil and 
great mineral wealth, its chief river, the Pactolus, abound- 
ing in gold, which was also found in the neighboring 
mines. Hence the Lydians soon became corrupted by 
luxury and vicious indulgences. They are supposed to 
have settled in Asia Minor about 720 b. c. The early 
history of this people is fabulous and unreliable. 

24. During about two centuries the Lydian monarchy 
occupied a prominent position in the history of Western 
Asia ; and when Cyaxares the Mede overran this part of 
the country, he was completely checked in his career of 
conquest by the Lydians under their king, Alyattes (d-Ze- 
at'fez) ; and after a Tvar of six years, in which he had been 
often defeated by the Lydians, Cyaxares retired beyond the 

Oonqiiests of Phraortes and Cyaxares ? By whom was the Median Empire 
fonn(l<*(] By whom and in what manner was the Persian Empire fonncled ? Ori- 

of Cyrus the Great ? 

23. Whore was Lydia situated? For what noted? Sources of its wealth? 
When did the Lvdiaiis settle in Asia Minor ? Their early history ? 
a?!. Duration' of the Lydian )?ower ? What war during the reign of Alyattes ? 





to have been temmatea m a ^ „ c*') 

great armies had come to an engagement (010 sn c )• 
Ihen, in the midst of the battle a total 
occumd which so alarmed the soldiers that they mine 
Sely Lred from the conflict. The two monarchs there- 

nponLclndednotonlyapeace,bntafirmtreatyofalM^^^^^ 

^ritheach other; and peace continued to 

these two powers until the time of Cyrus, about half a 

“arilptteTtt'said to hare reigned about 
after the close of this war, and to have constracted a -vas 
monument, inferior only to the great pyramids of igjpt. 
Its base was formed of immense blocks ^ ^ 

ture above being a great mound of earth. d 

has been explored in modern times, and a f 
within, formed of solid blocks of marble which g^e ev i- 
denee of having been rifled of its contents long beioie. It 
was without doubt the tomb of Alyattes. ^ 

27 This king was succeeded (about 568 b. c.) by lus 
son Croesus {hre'sus), noted for his immense wealth, being 
bv far the richest monarch of his time. He is also dis- 
tinguished as the last monarch of Lydia; for, having made 
war upon C^us the king of Persia, he was entirely de- 
feated ; and his capital Sardis being taken by the eiieniy , 
he was made a prisoner, and condemned by Cyrus to be 
burnt alive upon a funeral p.vre, but was afterward releasee, 
“Thus, within a very few weeks, from being a powerful 
and prosperous mo narch, ruler over thirteen nations, he 

* This is Grote’s estimate. According to Fllny, 58i B. C. 

Date of fee I 

js .'ClMfeo 'ewoil ' 
a,! Hiafetef 


25. In wtiat remarkaWe way 
bw long did peace subsist ? 

.2<l, How long did Alyattes reij 
'^1. By whom was be sncceede 
i^came of Lydia ? 
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was reduced to the condition of a captive and a beggar, 
dependent upon the will of a despot whose anger he liad 
provoked/^ Lydia consequently became a province of the 
•Persian Empire. , , 

Ahcieht Eoykt. 

28. Egypt is one of the most interesting countries de- 
scribed in history, being greatly celebrated for its antiquity, 
its remarkable civilization, singular institutions, and great 
power and influence in the ancient world. Its early history 
is involved in fable ; but it seems to be settled that the first 
king was called Me'nes, and that he founded the famous 
city of Mem'phis, although the time at which he lived is 
variously estimated by chronologists. (Probably about 
2700X3. a) 

29. In the third century B, c., Ma-mHlio, an Egyptian 
priest, compiled a history of his country, in which he di- 
vided the period from Menes to the final loss of independ- 
ence (about the middle of the fourth century) into 30 
dynasties. Although this work itself has perished, chrono- 
logical abstracts from it are preserved in other ancient 
wu-itings ; and these, together with the allusions found in 
the Bible, and the accounts given by Herodotus and other 
ancient writers, wdih what has been gleaned, in modern 
times, from the hieroglypliic inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, constitute all the sources of ancient Egyptian his- 
tory. 

30. The history of the first seventeen dynasties, occu- 
pying a period of about twelve centuries, is very much 
involved in obscurity, the monuments only affording a few 
scattered facts and dates. The most famous of the pyra- 
mids are supposed to have been erected during the fourth 


2 8 . How is Egypt distinguished ? Its early history ? The first king f 
20. "irVliat arethe sources of Egyptian history ? How many dynasties are enu- 
merntod by Manetho f 

JSO. Duniitr what period is the history unknown or uncertain f Bate of the 
Pyramids V W'hat is said of Memphis ? The Hyk^osp 
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Sry high degree of splendor, and the state ot cn.h.ation 
of the people was quite advanced. The most noted ev ent 
was the invasion and conquest of the country hy a forcer 
people fi-om the East, whoraled probably from the Wteonth 
to the eighteenth dynasty, under the name of the Hylcsm, 
or “Shepherd Kings.” 

31 These kings ruled in Lower Egypt as mihtaij 
despots, and very much oppressed the native people. It 
was during the reign of one of these, as it is now believed 
that Joseph was made the chief minister, and that Jacob 
and his family were allowed to settle in the land of Ooshen. 
It is supposed that they remained in EgjTt a little more 
than two centuries, and that the exodus took place about 
1G53 B. 0., during the rule of the 17th dynasty, which ap- 
pears to have been of Assyrian origin. ^ 

32 . During the next three dynasties, the Egyptians en- 
joyed an indqiendence from foreign rule, the first monarch 
of the eighteenth dynasty haTing expcdled the Shepherd 
Kings and reinstated the nathe soyereigns. Some of the 
greatest of the Egyptian monarchs belong to this pm'iod. 
The most noted were Tliot'ims IIL^ who subdued Syria, 
and reduced Kineyeh and perhaps Babylon to his sway 
n444 B. c.) I Thotmes lY*, who caused the Great bphinx 
to be constructed; and Ra-me'ses /. and //., the latter Oa 
whom, called Sesos'tris by the Greeks, was a yery great 
conqueror, and adorned both Eg}q:)t and Is ubia "w itli many 
splendid temples and other edifices. The exploits of these 
monarchs are recorded in pictures and hieroglyphs on the 
monuments. 

■ 38. Slie’slionh, called Slii'slah in the Bible (1 Kyujs, 

xiy. 25), attacked Judah and took Jerusalem, despoiling it 
of all its treasures (971 B, c.) This eyent is depict ed on 

’ SlTwhere and how long did the Hyksos i^le ? At what period are the leraelites 
Hiimiosed to have settled in Egypt ? When dtd they leave it ? * * ttt 

& When did Egypt become independent? What is said of Thotmes III,, 
r.,, IV., and L and n. ?. How are their exploita recorded ? 
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monuments found in tlie great temple at Kafnak, Tirlia'- 
hall, of tlie 25 til dynasty, came to the assistance of the 
Jewish king Hezekiah against Sennacherib, the dreadful 
destruction of whose army has been already mentioned. 
This dynasty was of Ethiopian origin ; and hence Tirhakah 
is called in the Bible the King of Ethiopia, 

34. The 2Gth dynasty was commenced by Psammeiiolius 
L, who by means of Greek mercenaries acquired an abso- 
lute power over the whole country. His successor, Neha'o, 
or Ke^clios IL, attempted the construction of a canal across 
the isthmus of Su'ez, but desisted after 120,000 men had 
perished in the undertaking. After defeating Josiah, king 
of Judah, he was himself defeated by ISlebuchadnezzar, 
(605 B. c.) A-ma'sis, virtually the last of this dynasty, had 
a long and prosperous reign; but having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Camby'ses, king of Persia, his son and suc- 
cessor, Psammen'ifus, after a brief reign of six months, 
encountered the Persian host, and was defeated at Pelu'- 
slum, 525 B. c. Thus Egypt came under the power of 
Cambyses, who treated the people with very great cruelty. 

35. During the remaining dynasties, from the battle of 
Pel usium to 350 b. c., Egypt was engaged in a constant 
struggle with the Persians for its independence, which it 
often regained, but as often* lost. In these efforts it was 
greatly assisted by the Greeks. Its final conquest by the 
Persians took place at the date above mentioned; since 
which time the prophecy of Eze'kiel, that there shall be 
no more a prince of the land of Egypt, has been literally 
fulfilled, for not one native ruler has ever occupied the 
throne for a period of more than 2000 years. The subse- 
quent history of Egypt will be related in connection with 
that of the nations to whom it has successively belonged. 

"SSS. Tnviihiori of Judah by Sheo-lioukV Whar in said of Tirhakali ? Why allied 
In the Bible “'Kinir of Erhi()|)ia Wliure is liarnak? Am, At Tkebes. 

34* Give an aceouiit of Psainmetichiis L What great work was attempted by 
Nechos II. ? What led to the Persian invasion ? Its result ? 

35. Ill what contest was Egypt engaged during the remaining dynasties ? By 
whom was it aided S Its hnai conq.ne‘sti and the mifilment of Ezekiel’s prophecy ? 
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86. Civilization of the Egyptians. Tlie earlj 

population and civilization of Egypt were due to its ex- 
traordinary fertility, caused fey the annual muiidations of 
the Nile. In fact, this region may be geographically 
described as the valley of that river, extending about 500 
miles from north to south, and bounded on the western 
side by a rocky ridge sloping into the Great Desert, and on 
the east by low ranges descending to the Eed Sea. It was 
anciently divided into Tipper^ Middle, and Loioer EgifpL 

37. Upper Eg}^t, or the TheV-ads, as it was often called, 
included the narrow valley in the extreme southern part. 
Its capital was the great city Thehes, which, in the time of 
its splendor, is said to have extended over twenty-three 
miles, and to have had one hundred gates. The ruins of 
splendid temples, colossal statues, obelisks, and sphinxes 
still bear witness to its wonderful size and grandeur. 

38. Middle Egypt, or Ileptcid omis, .as it was called on 
account of its seven districts, embraced the wider portion 
of the Nile basin below the Thebais. Its capital was 
MemioMs, the City of the Pharaohs who received and pro- 
tected the Israelites. This district contains the finest of the 
, pyramids, which are situated on the west side of the Nile, 
and extend for a distance of about seventy miles. 

39. Lower Egypt consists of the Delta of the Xllc, an 
extremely fertile region, and anciently very populous. The 
entire population of Egypt must have been large at the 
earliest periods. It has been estimated at seven millions, 
under the Pharaohs. The construction of the Great 
Pyramid, it is said, required the constant emplojnnent of 
100,000 men for more than twenty years. 

46. The Egyptians were a brown race, and were divided 
infco seven distinct castes, or ranks, — of which the priests 

36. Cause of the civilization of Of its extraordinary fertility t Hovi 

is its situation described? How was it divided ? 

SV. Describe Upper Egypt. What is said of its capital, Thebes ? 

38. How is Middle Egypt described ? 

3 J>. 1 ^ 0 wer Egypt ? what estimate is given of the population of Egypt ? 

40, The Bgyptiaus—their color, castes, and religion ? 
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and warriors were the most honored ; next, the agricul- 
turists, merchants, mariners, and artisans; while shep^ 
herds, the lowest caste, were -held in great abomination. 
The Eg}^tian religion was a gross superstition, the lower 
orders of the people worshipping the most degraded ani- 
mals, idols, &c. Astrology formed a prominent part of 
the national belief; hence their close obseryation of the 
heavenly bodies. , 

41. Their, progress in the meehanical arts was consider- 
able, as is seen in the inscriptions on the monuments. 
The weaving of cotton and linen cloth, working in copper 
and brass, and pottery, w^ere among the most prominent 
branches of manufacture. Agriculture was pursued wnth 
great skill and industry. A considerable traffic was car- 
ried on with other countries, gold, ivory, ebony, skins, and 
slaves being brought from Ethiopia ; incense from Arabia ; 
and spices from India ; and for these articles were ex- 
ported principally grain and cloths. This commerce was 
chiefly carried on by Greek and Phoenician merchants, 
since the Eg}’ptians had not attained any skill in ship- 
building. 

42. Much advancement was made also in the fine arts, 
painting, sculpture, and music. The skill in architecture 
wdiich they had acquired is shown by the magnificent 
edifices, the ruins of which still exist ; such as the tem- 
ples, pyramids, obelisks, &c. These exhibit a peculiar 
style, but are very remarkable for their massive grandeur 
and regularity. The gx’eat pyramids were, in ancient times, 
counted among the wonders of the world. 

43. The government was an absolute monarchy, but the 
priestly caste had very great influence, since there was a 
close union between the government and religion of the 

4 1 . What mechanic arts were pursued ? Agriculture ? Commerce ? How ear- 
ned on? 

42. What progress had the Egyptians made in painting, sculpture, &c. ? Their 

architecture ? ' 

4 3. How is their jrovernment described ? How connected with religiou ? Origin 
of the custom of embalming ? 
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country. There were religious ceremonies prescribed for 
eyery important action, and these eyen the kings were 
obliged to observe. The general belief that the soul would, 
after a certain long period, return to the body from which, 
at death, it had departed, caused great care to be taken to 
preserve the body from decay. Hence the custom of em- 
balming, and hence also the pyramids, which seem to liave 
been only tombs, constructed by the kings, to preserve 
their mortal remains from decay. 

Ethiopia. 

44 . Directly south of Egypt lay the country of the 
Etliio 2 nanSy a nation the origin of 'which is lost in anti- 
quity. Its capital, Mer’o-e, from its situation on the upper 
Nile, became the emporium of Arabia, Egy|)t, and other 
great nations in its vicinity ; and Ethiopia grew to be one 
of the most • powerful states of the ancient world (about 
1000 B. c.) For a time it was tributary to Egypt ; ])iit (al/oiit 
750 B. c.) it acquired its independence, under Sayacm, and 
in its turn subdued Egypt, which it kept under its sway 
about sixty years. 

45 . During the reign of Psammetichus, 240,000 Egyp- 
tians emigrated to Ethiopia, and settling there added 
greatly to the prosperity of the State. After subduing 
Egypt, Cambyses invaded Ethiopa ; but his soldiers suf- 
fered incredible hardships from famine in tlie deserts, and 
having reached Mereo, which he captured, he was obliged 
to relinquish his design and return to Egjq^t. About live 
centuries later, Ethiopia was conquered by the Eomans. 

Phcehicia. 

46. This region, bordering on the eastern shoie of Ihe 

44. Situation of Ethiopia ? Its capital ? To what country was it tributary ? 
TJntler what kin^ did it achieve its independence ? 

45. What emigration took place from Egypt to Ethiopia? WOmt monarch at- 
tempted its conqu«ipt ? The result ? When conquered by the Romans ? 

46. What was the situation of Phceriicia ? For what noted ? What is said of 
Tyre and Sidon ? Which W'cre the most ancient colonies of the PhamiciauB ? 
W hich was the greatest of their colonies ? 
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]\IediteiTanean Sea, is noted as liaying contained ^i'don 
and Tijre^ the most ancient commercial cities mentioned 
ill liistory. These two cities were independent, each being 
under a government of its own. They were not only cele- 
brated t\)r their commerce, but became the great colonizing 
powers of the" ancient world. Their most ancient colonies 
were Ga'des (now Cadiz), in Spain, and U^tica, in Africa. 
Some of the earliest settlements in Greece arc said to have 
been made by Phoenicians. The greatest of their colonies 
was Car’llutge, on the northern coast of Africa, founded 
by DiUlo, a Tyrian princess, 878 n. o. 

47. Their manufactures of glass and linen, perfumes 
and purple were sources of unbounded wealth ; and 
they were universally considered the most skilful workmen 
in gold, silver, ivoiy, bronze, &c. Their ships visited the 
most remote parts of the Mediterranean Sea, and even 
passed the Straits into the Atlantic, reaching Britain and 
the Cancirks, Tliey also carried on an active slave-trade. 

48. Sidoii (or Zidon) was under the dominion of Tpe 
in the eighth century, when the country was invaded by 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. It then submitted to the 
invader, and Tyre, after a long siege, wms also subdued. 
Tlie latter was besieged and taken by Nebuchadnez'zar 
(587 B. c.); and liotli cities were afterward reduced by 
Cyrus (538 B. c.) Having revolted against the Persians, 
m 351 B. c., Sidon was fired by its own inhabitants and 
entirely destroyed. It. was, however, afterward rebuilt; 
and both cities, in 332 B. c., were compelled to submit to 
Alexander the Great, Tyre yielding to the conqueror after 
a detennined resistance of seven months. 

Sybia Ais^D Palestine. 

49. Syria is the name given to a region of indefinite 

4T Sources of tlieir ’ivealtli ? To what countries did their ships penetrate ? 

48. Wimi is sai<l of Sidon ? By whom were Tyre and Sidon conquered in the 
ei'Ath century ? Give their subsequent history. ^ 

lO. Whut was the situation of Syria ? What is said of Damascus ? Who were 
its most noted kings ? 
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extent situated to tlio east of the Mediterranean Sea. It 
was called by the Hebrews A’ ram. Damascus was the old- 
est and most important city, and seems to have been an 
important place even in the times of Abraham, while in 
the subsecpient history of the Jews it became quite promi- 
nent. King David gained a great victory over the Syrians 
of Damascus, and reduced their city. It afterw'ard, how- 
ever, regained its independence, and under the three noted 
kings named Ben-ha’ -dad contended repeatedly with Israel. 
Ilaz’-a-d gained important victories over the Israelites, rav- 
aged their territory, and plundered Jerusalem. Damascus 
was afterward successively subdued by the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Macedonians, and Eomans. 

Palestine was situated between the Mediterranean 
and the valley of the Jordan, extending about 145 miles 
■from north to south, with an average breadtli of less than 
lifty miles. Yet within this small area were enacted the 
most momentous events in the world^s history. PaFes- 
tine is hut another name for PMUs'tia, or the country of 
tile FhilisHmeSy those fierce idolaters, with whom so many 
and so long wars were waged by the Israelites. Their chief 
cities were Ash’dod or A-zo'-ius^ As’kedon^ Gath^ Ga'za^ 
and JEJk’-fon^ ail noted in sacred history. 

51. Of the twelve tribes of Israel, nine and a half were 
located to the west 'and two and a half to the east of the 
Jordan. Into this region they had been led by Joslma^ 
Moses being only permitted to catch a distant glimpse of 
the promised land. After the death of Josliua, followed 
the period of the Judges^ which lasted about five centuries, 
Tiic last of the Judges was Samuel who, when the people 
(lenuindcd a king, anointed Saul (1095 b. c.). 

52. Saul was succeeded by David, during whose reigo 


;>0. What tho cxtetlt of Palestine ? What ia said of the Philistines ? Give 
the names of their chi(‘f cities ? • ^ w 

r>l . What was the localion.of the twelve tribes of Israel ? Give an accoiint of 
tlnnr early history there. Who was their first kinjrf ? 

52., ilow lon/r did David reign f What was the" extent of the kingdom during 
his reigii ? What was the character of David’s reign J 
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(from 1055 to 1015 B. c.), tlie kingdom of Isrtiel stretched 
from tlie Mediterranean Sea to the Euphrates Kiverj and 
from Syria to the lied Sea ; and probably contained a pop- 
ulation of at least five millions. He encouraged navigation 
and trade, particularly with Tyre, and sought to instruct 
liis people in the arts. The events of his splendid but 
troubled reign, with a minute account of his character and 
conduct, are recorded in the Bible (2 Sam, and 1 Ghron,), 

53. The reign of Solomon (1015-975 b. c.) was the most 
splendid period of the Jewish history. For him was re- 
served the honor of building the great temple of Jehovah. 
He formed alliances with the surrounding nations, opened 
an active trade with Egypt, and, to facilitate his commer- 
cial objects, elected. Tacl'mor in the desert, which after- 
ward became so renowned as Palmy 'ra. He also built a 
superb navy, at a port {E'zi-on-ge'ler) which he established 
at the northern part of the Eed Sea. The history of his 
wisdom, his prosperity and wealth, and his fall into idol- 
atry and sin, is greatly interesting and instructive. (1 Kings, 
ii.-xi.) ■ . ' 

54. After the death of Solomon, the kingdom was di- 
vided, in consequence of the tyranny and insolence of his 
son Re-lio-lo'am, against whom ten tribes revolted and fol 
lowed Jer-o-lo'am, who established himself at Slie'clmn, as 
king of Israel To Eehoboam were thus left only two 
tribes, forming the kingdom of A desultory war 
was maintained between the two divisions during most 
of the reign of Jeroboam, which lasted twenty-two years. 
(1 Kijigs, xii.) 

55. Israel. — The history of the successive kings of Israel 
is a sad record of war and sin. ' These kings were noted 
only for their wickedness and idolatry, and brought upon 
the people, in consequence, the severe punishments, of God. 

If Whatldngdomswereformed? 

Howdidthiskmgdomend? 
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touted by the invasion of the Assyrifins, to 
whom the last king, Ho-Ma, was compel ed to 
Banm'ria, and the ten tribes wore carried into 
(721 n.c.). {%KmgB, xvii. 6.) Their place was supplied by 
kbylonian settlers, from whom, with a small part ol the 
Jewish population, was derived the Samaritan race. 

5G. Judah.— This kingdom lasted 136 years 
Most of its kings were wicked and idolatrous ; but tnree 
remns wore marked by virtue and piety. Dunng the reign 
of%-jiosh’a-phat the kingdom was in a more prosperous 
condition than it had been since the days of bolomon. 
JIe'-'eh'(A’s reign is remarkable for the invasion of ben- 
naehorib, and the miraculous destruction of his army, it 
was on this occasion that the shadow on the suu-dial was 
made to move back to confirm the wavering faith of iicze- 

kiali. (2 li ing», xx. 9.) _ . 

57. iThc last king was Zei-e-lci'ali, during whose reign 
Mobuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took Jerusalem, and 
destroyed it, sending the unfortunate monarch in^ chains 
to Babylon, whither were also transported the miserable 
inhabitants (588 B. c.). The temple was razed to the ground 
(2 Kings, xxxv.) ;* and for more than fifty years the holy 
city perished, except in the memory of tiie heart-broken 
exiles. The restoration of the Jews took place in 536 B._ c., 
in pursuance of an edict of 0\tus, the great Pcisian 
monarch. (2 Ohvo^u xxxv. 22, and Kh‘i(t, i.) 

- » CIIROSfOLOGICilL RECAPITULATION. 

B. 0. 

2700. Mcuci4, king of Esypt, 

2000. Invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings. 

1807. Settlement of llie Israelites in Egypt. 

1703. Birth of Moses. 


ft Sec also 2 Chronided, xxxvl. and Jeremiah, xxxix. 


50 How much longer did .Tndah last? What is said of the reign of Jehosha- 
phat ? Wlmt noted events of Hezekiah’s reign are mentioned ? 

^57. Who was the last king? What was his late? By whom was Jeriibalem 
destroyed ? How and when were the J e ws restored ? 
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1700. Babylon, tlie capital of the Clialdees. 

1G52. Exoclns of tlie Israelites from. Egypt 
1612. Deatli of Aloses. 

1 444. Syria subdued by tlie Egyiitians, under Tliotmes IL 
Vj20, Rameses the Great, king of Egypt 
1095. Saul, the first king of Israel. 

1055. David begins to reign over Israel, 

1015. Accession of Solomon. 

975. Secession of the Ten Tribes, and the division of the kingdom. 
971. Jerusalem taken by Shishak, king of Egypt 
878, Carthage founded by the Tyrians, 

750. Sabacus restores the independence of Ethiopia. 

747, Bra of Nabonassar. 

721. Samaria taken — and end of tlie Kingdom of Israel. 

720. The Lydians settle in Asia Minor, 

625. Taking of Nineveh by the Medes. 

610. Famous battle between the annies of Alyattes and Cyaxares. 
588 Destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the captivity 
of the Jews. 

587. Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

568. Commencement of the reign of Croesus. 

546. Croesus taken prisoner by Cyrus. 

538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. 

586. Restoration of the Jews by an edict of Cyrus. 

525. Pelusium taken, and Egypt subdued by Cambyses. 


EE^TEW QUESTIONS. 


FAG'S 


1. What events immediately followed the Deluge ? * 

2. Name the most ancient monarchies 

3. Give an account of the establishment of the Babylonian monarchy, 

4. Who were the Chaldees? 

5. What is meant by the Era of Nabonassar ? 

6. What were the principal events of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign? 

7. Eelato the subsequent history of Babylon 

8. Give an account of the foundation of the Assyrian Empire 

9. Mention the most noted of its mouarchs 

10. What were the principal events of their reigns ? 

11. How did the Empire terminate ? Its last king ? 

12. Give an account of the rise of the Median Empire 

13. What led to the foundation of the Persian Empire ? 

14. Who were the Lydians, and where did they settle? * 

15. Name their most noted kings 

16. Eelate the principal events of their reigns . . 


11 

12 

13 

13 

14 
14 
14 

15-16 

15-16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17-18 

11-18 
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17. By whom was the Lydian monarchy overturned? 

18. For what was Croesus noted ? 

H>. State the sources of Egyptian history • 

20. What portion of it is involved in obscurity? 

21. Who were the most noted kings of Egypt ?. 

22. What were the most iniportent events of their reigns ?. 

23- What great work Avas undertaken hy Nekao ? — 

Who was the last of the 2()th Dynasty ? 

25. By whom was Egypt subdued in 625 b. e. ? 

20. Give a skeldi of its history for the next two centuries. 

27, What prophecy has been fulfilled in its history ?, 

28. Give a sketch of the geography of Egypt. 

20. Doscrihe the civilization, government, &c., of the Egyptians 

30. What poworftil state south of Egypt? Its capital?.......... 

31. Give a sketch of its history 

32. Wliich Avere the most noted commercial cities of antiquity 

Mention their most important colony 

3'1. What Avere the sources of their Avealth ........ 

35. Give a Bkclch of their history 

30. Give a brief account of Syria and Damascus. . .... — 

37. Where did the Pliilistincs dAvell ? Their chief cities ? 

38. Meihion the most noted events in the histoiy of Palestine 

39. What Avas the extent of the Jewish kingdom during the reign of David ? 

40. What Avere the chief eA^ents of Solomon’s reign ? 

41. Into AAiiat separate kingdoms Avas Israel afterward divided? 

42. Give a sketch of the history ol the kingdom of Israel 

43. Hoav did it end ? 

4'i Give an outline of the history of Judah 

45. During Avhose reign u'aa the miracle of the sun-dial ? 

46. What terminated the kingdom of Judah ? 

47. IIoAV and when were the Jcavs restored to their own country ? 

48. What is the oldest date referred to in ancient history ? 

49. Is it reliablo? 

60. What wcM’e the principal events betAveen 2(X)0 b. c. and 1500 b. c. ? 

61. What Avoro the chief events between 1500 b, c. and 1000 b. c. ? 

52. What, between 1000 b, c. and 500 b. c. ? 

53. Name the dUrerent kingdoms treated of in this section in the order of 

their fmmdatlon 

64. State the geographical situation of each. (See Map, p. 12.) 

65, WImt was the capital of each ? (See Map, p. 12.) 
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SECTION II. 

Persia, Greece, and Macedonia. 

Wfom the Foundation of the Persian Fmpire^to ths Conquest of 
G^^eece by the Bomans, 

1. Persia, at first of small extent, under Cyrus became 
a vast empire extending from the yEgean {e~(je'an) Sea be- 
yond the Euphra'tes ; and included, besides the original 
territory, Media, Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, and Syria, 
All these countries were subdued by Cyrus in the short; 
space of twenty-nine years (558-529 b. c.) ; so great were 
the activity, enterprise, and address of that extraordinary 
man. His death took place during an expedition against 
the Mas-sac/ e-tce, {g like y,) a barbarous tribe living east of 
the Caspian ; and he was succeeded by his son Cam-hy'seB, 

2. The reign of Cambyses lasted nine years, its chief 

event being the invasion and conquest of Egypt (525 b. c.), 
in which country he played the part of a ruthless tyrant. 
A large army which he despatched against the temple of 
Ammon in an oasis of the Desert perislied in a 

simoom. He cruelly murdered his brother Smer'dis; but 
an impostor, under the name of Smerdis, usurped the throne 
of Persia, during his absence in Egypt; and a short time 
after this the death of Cambyses took place in consequence 
of a wound which he received from his own sword while 

Map Questions.— (See Proo^rossive Map No, 1.) Name the principal divisions of 
Asia Minor. What res^ion southeast of the Euxine Sea ? What mountains helween 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas ? What country south of the Caspian ? What people 
farther east 'i What rivers tributary to the Sen of Aral ? What coiinti*y between t 
What river bounded the Persian Empire on the east? Its chief tributaries y I'o 
what water was the Indus tributary y What desert rc^rion north of the Erythnean 
Sea y Wiiere was Persepolis ? What country northwest of the Euxine Sea ? What 
count rv south of the Danube River ? 

1. What was the extent of P(U‘sia under Gyms? What countries did it com- 
prise? AVhen and how did the death of Cyrus occur? 

2 What was the length of Cambyses’ reign ? What were its chief events ? What 
were the ckcuinstances of his death ? 
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iag his horse.-^This king appears to have been the 

spoken of in Ezra. _ > , ' ' i'A ^ ' j. j 
caerdiSj the impostor, on the disooyery of trie iraiia, 
ioHy deposed by the Persian nobles, who elected Da- 
^ This monarch was 

and successful. During the thirty-six years of his 

organization of the 
-'-; over which he 
called by the Persians satraps, and select- 
in the spring; EcbaPana in sum- 
and Babylon in the winter. The most important 
which he waged were those against the Scythians and 

_ — ^ he crossed the Bos'porns by 

bridge of boats, and advanced against the 

, a barbarous race dwelling on the other side of 

the Danube, in what is now European Turkey. The expe- 
dition was unsuccessful; and leaving a force to conquer 
ThraOe, he returned to Persia, and marched his army to 
the..Easfc, extending his authority as far as theilhdus. The 
lo'niaus, a Grecian colony dwelling on the western coast of 
Asia Minor, having revolted, and having been assisted by 
some of the Greeks, who took Sardis and burnt it, he de- 
termined to bring the whole of Greece under his authority. 
In two expeditions, however, he was entirely defeated, and 
while preparing for a third died, 485 B. c. 

5. Xerxes I. {zerorJez), the son and successor of Darius, 
renewed the attempt to subdue the Grecian States, col- 
lecting ‘a vast army and fleet for the puipose; but he 
also was defeated, and after a reign, of twenty years, trans- 
mitted the enterprise to his son Ar-tax-erx'es L, who was 
compelled ttnally to make peace with the Greeks, after the 
war had continued about fifty years (440 B. c.). The sub- 

Bmt-irdis the ippostor f What is said of Barms I. ? 

4* Ilow did ids war against thf- ^ytliians result ? That against the Greeks ? 
k’ Who renewed the attempt ? ' tJnder whoso reign did the war end ? Who was 
th-* last kmg of .Persia ? By whom was he SsUbdued f How long had the Persian 


T*) ctillpd pcS} diS king. 

active . ... 

rcigii (5^ai-485 B. 0.) be perfected tlie 
empire, dividing it into twenty provinces, 
placed govemoi'S < 
ed as Ms capital Susa 

tbe Greeks. 

4. With, an iBimense army 
means of a 
ScjtMaiis, 


a . Wiio rei 
l:»t king 
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sequent history of Persia is of no importance except as it is 
connected with that of the G reeks. The last king was Darius 
IIL^ called Cod-o-man' mis, who was subdued by Alexander 
the Great, and Persia became a part . Of the Macedonian 
Empire, having lasted ^ little over two centuries. (329 
B. c.) 

6. The Persians, at first, and until after the reign of 
Cyrus, were a hardy race, of simple manners, and great 
courage in war ; but subsequently they became, like the 
Modes, soft and effeminate, losing their bold hardihood, 
and becoming entirely corrupted by luxury and vicious 
indulgence. Their religion was, before the conquest of the 
Modes, a simple worship of the Spirit of Good ( O^ro-ma^ dls), 
and a belief in an Evil Spirit {Ah'ri-man) to be hated and 
slimmed. They afterward became converts to the religion 
of ^o-ro-as'ter, and worshipped the element of fire, under 
priests called Ma-gL The impostor Smerdis belonged, to 
tire Magian priesthood. 

Greece. 

7. The country known in history as Greece anciently 
consisted of three quite distinct parts : the fii’st in the 
north, composed of Thes'sa-lg and E-pVrtis ; the second, in 
the middle, called HeVlas, which was the most important 
part ; and the third, the peninsula forming the southern 
portion 'of the countiy, called Pel-o-pon-ne’ms (now 
called Mo-fdd). To these was afterward added Mace- 
dd'nia, which was situated to the north of Thessaly and 


Map Oti'estions. (See Progressive Map, Xo. S). — Wliat was the situation of Hol- 
las ? Polopoiinesiis ? Ei>iraB ? Thessaly ? Macedonia ? What were the divisions 
of Hellas? Of Peloponnesn«i,? What was the capihil of Laconia? Messenia? Elis? 
Afirolis ? Attica ? Name the principal towns of Boeotia. What town in Achaia ? 
Phocis? Euhma? Epims? what town near the east coast of Attica ? What 
towns in Thessaly? Macedonia? What gulfs south of Macedonia? East of 
Poloponuesus ? South of it? What island in the Saron'^ic Gulf? \yiiat inland 
near the coast of Messenia f What river in Laconia ? In Acaraaiiia ? Wliat moun- 
tains east of Epinia? South of Thessaly? What pass leading hom Thessaly 

into Oteedo? ^ ' ' ' ' , - , 

6. Descrihe the Persians. What was their religion ? Who were the Magi ? 

T. Of what parts did Ancient Greece consist ? Name the most important statea 
of each, and point them out on the map. 
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Epirus. Central Greece and Peloponnesus were divided 
into several small states, of wliicli tlio most important 
were tlic following: — 

Hellas. — At'tica, Plio^ds, Eastm.dL West Zo'eris^ 

Dorris, JE-io'lia^ and Ac-ar-nal ni-a. To tlie west was 
the large island of E'libma 

PELOPOisfNESUS. — Lacohiia, Ar'go4is, Achaia {aAcalyali)^ 
Ar-ca'cUcc, E’lis, and Mes-se'nia* (See Map of Greece.) 

8. The primitive inhabitants of Greece are supposed to 
])ave been the descendants of Ja'van, the son of Ja'phet; 
and hence it was called by the Hebrews Javan. A Celtic 
race from the East, called the settled in Thrace in 

very ancient times; and these with other kindred races 
passed into Greece, and are known in the fabulous history 
of the period as EdJe’mSy LeU-ges, &c. The Hellenes 
appear to have been the most energetic, since the rest of 
the Pelasgians disappeared before them. They also gave 
to the country its name, Hellas, by which, exclusively, it 
was known in ancient times. 

0. The history of this country may be divided into two 
portions; the legendary or traditional history, and the 
authentic history. The first commences at the earliest 
periods and extends to the first Olympiad (776 B. c.). The 
second extends to the conquest of Greece by the Eonians 
(146 B. G.). The most ancient traditions represent the 
country as divided into a large number of small states, 
each under its own chief or petty king, and engaged in 
war and piracy. This period of the history is often called 
the Heroic Age, since it abounds in fabulous stories of men 
of suporhunuin strength and valor, such as Hercules, The- 
seus {thJ-mse), Achilles {a-MVUz), &c. 

W. Tlie most important events of the Heroic Age w^ere 


8, VUmwore the PucceBsIre inhabitants of Greece? Who were the Pelas<n? 
What is Baid of the Hellenes ? “ 

fL ilow may the history of Greece be divided ? When does each division com- 
mence ? What is meant by the Heroic Age ? 

10. What was the Argonautic Expedition ? What is said of the Trojan War 



1 1 . What migrations followed the Trojan War ? What is meant by the Eetum 
of the TToracleichE ? What colonies were established in Asia Minor ? 

1 2. miat was an Olympiad ? What were the Olympm games ? Who was Ly- 
curgiis ? Ills age ? 


the Argonauiic ExjgBdition and the Trojan War. The 
supposed to have occurred about 1225 n. c., was an enter- 
prise the object of which^ according to the tradition, was 
to bring from Colchis (hoVhis) a golden fleece. The 
heroes who engaged in it, sailing in a vessel called Argo, 
■were called the Argonauts. Whether it was actually 
voyage of discovery or comnierce, or a mere piratical expe- 
dition, cannot be ascertained. The only account of the 
Trojan War is contained in the poems of Homer. Troy 
•^vas besieged ten years by the Greeks, and was finally 
by stratagem (1184 B. c.). 

11. This period appears to have been followed by one of 
great revolutions and migrations of the Hellenic races. 
The jEdlimis were driven from their home in Thessaly, 
and proceeded southward, expelling in their turn the 
ancient inliahitants of the lands which they settled (1124 
B. 0.). Another race from Thessaly, called the Bo'rians, 
invaded the Peloponnesus, and made an entire conquest 
of it (1104 B. G.), This movement, being conducted by 
the descendants of Her'cules, who had been banished 
more than a century previously, is called in history the 
.Return of the Heracleidm^ {lier -a-eWde). Other 
tions led to the JEolian, Doric, and lon'ic colonizations 
Asia Minoi'. The dates of these events are not 
reliable. 

12. The authentic history of Greece may be properly 
considered as commencing 770 B. C. ; that is, at the 
recorded Olympiad, a period of four years, which elapsed be- 
tween two celebrations of the Olympic games. These games 
were celebrated in honor of Jupiter, at OlynTpia, in Elis, 
and constituted the most splendid national festival of the 
Greeks. Their origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 


* JJeradfidee is Ji Groelt word which moans d&ivewUnU of iTerculen. 
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It was, as is supposed, about tMs time (776 b. c.) that Lycur'- 
gus rcfoniicd the govornmont and laws of Sparta, awd gave 
to it the constitution by which it afterward acquired th 

supremacy in Grecian affaii's. 

IS. Sparta, the capital of Laconia, sometimes called 

Lacedmmon {las-e-de'mon), was originally 
conquered by the Dorians when they invaded the 1 eloi o 
nesns, and soon became the chief of the Dorian _ states. 
Lycurgus by his laws designed to perpetuate the pnmitive 
simplicity and hardihood of the people, by preventing the 
spread of luxury, and by educating the puth so as to 
malco them brave and patriotic soldiers. The efioct Wes 
soon brought to a tost in the wars with the Messenians, 

the first of which lasted twenty years (743-723 b. c.) ; the 
second, seventeen (085-CG8 b. c.), and resulted in the 
entire deteat of tlie Messenians, and tlicir dLspcrsion jnto 
various parts. For the next three centuries Messenia 

formed a part of Laconia. _ ^ 

M. Wa.rs were also ^Yaged by Sparta wifcli the other 
stale's of the Peloponnesus, and resulted in extending 
her authority over the whole peninsula. Ihe Arcadians 
had beevune her subject allies (360 B. 0.) ; Ar'gos^ was too 
much weakened by defeat to make any resistance (547 
1 ! c); and no northern state at this period could com- 
pete with her in military power. The government of 
Laconia was vested in two hereditary kings, a Senate 
elected by the nobles, and five magistrates called the 
Eph'o-n.\ The kings were of limited power ; they pre- 
sided in the Senate, and led the armies. The Ephori wore 
annually elected, and were clothed with very great author- 
ity. 'I’l'iey could restrain the kings, c ontrol the public 

in (.Jnudnu Lixtory tho ntnifi* aro often cnlled by the names of their capital eiiics. Thus». La- 
eonia in "•«‘»erallv ktnWvti us SpitrH ; Argiidis, h 8 &c, 

t Lphori, plnrnl ‘>( f jihorm, which means an oncmer or in apedr tr. 

13, What is wiid of Bparta? Wliat was the design of the laws of Li-curgnsl 

Whiif' \v*n*M wore waited with the Messeiiians ? i 

I i \Vhat ooiifiiiosts were made hy the Bpartans ? Describe the Spartan govera- 
meut! Who were tlitt .Ephori ? What were their powers V 
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assemblies, aad they were the arbiters of peace and 


15. I'he most important state of Central G-reece, and 

afterward the great rival of Sparta, was ilttica, the capi- 
tal of which was in some respects the most 

renowned city in the world. It was the seat of learning 
and the arts, and may justly be considered the mother of 
modern civilization. Its population was of Ionian origin, 
although in the mythic history of Athens it is said to have 
been first settled by a colony from Egypt, under Ge' crops. 
Its government was until the eleventh century monarchi- 
cal ; but after the return of the Her aclei'dae, it was vested 
in elective magistrates, called Archons {ar’Tcons), Tlie 
last king of Athens, Go’dnis, in a war with the Dorians, 
sacrificed his life to save the city from capture. 

16. Athens suffered for ceiituiies from anarchy and mis- 
rule; but in the seventh century (624 b. c.) it adopted 
tlie laws proposed by Dra'co, which were so severe that 
they were said to have been written in blood. They gave 
place (594 b. c.) to the constitution and laws devised by 
So' Ion. According to these, the government was vested in 
a Senate or Council, an assembly of the people, and a 
chief magistrate called Arclion,^ with eight inferior execu- 
tive officers, also called by the general name of arclions. 
The most venerable court of justice was the A-re-op'a- 
gus^\ the members of which were inspectors of education 
and morals, as well as administrators of the laws. 

17. The legislation of Solon laid the foundation of 
Athenian greatness, and though sometimes disturbed by 
usurpation, remained in force for more than four centuries. 
In 560 B. c., the government was seized by Pi-sis' 4ra-fus^ 

* Airhon means in Greek firulf-r. 

f Areopiifyus, Mam' fJilf, the Court being so called from its sitmiEtion oa a small eminence at 
Athens named the “ Hill of Slars. ” 

1 5. What Is said of Athens ? Her population and government 1 Her last king ? 

1 6. What IS said of Draco ? Of Solon and his laws ? 

1 7. Wlio was Pisistratns ? What was the character of his government ? Who 
were his successors ? How long did they reign ? 
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who exercised a despotic sway for thirty-three years, and 
iraiismitted his authority to his two sons, Iliplhas and 
llippar'chus, called the PlsidraHdm.^ He ruled witli 
moderation, patronized literature and the arts, opened a 
public library, and collected, it is said, the poems of 
Iloiner. Hip'pias and Hippar'chus also governed for some 
years with mildness and justice; hut in 514 b. a, an act 
of tyranny committed by Hippias caused a conspiracy to 
be raised against them, and Hipparchus was slain. Hip- 
pias ruled with great severity for four years longer, and 
then was expelled (510 b. c.) with the aid of the Spartans. 
He took refuge at the court of Darius, king of Persia. 

18. Age of Despots. It was not in Athens alone that 
d(jspotic power overturned the popular government. From 

#050 to 500 B. c., there ivere few of the Grecian cities that 
esca])ed this calamity. Hence this period has been called 
the Age of De.^pois. In the city of Sicyon {susJi/e- 07 t) a 
despotic dynasty lasted for more than a hundred years ; 
am] another in Gor'inth, seventy-four years. The most 
noted of the latter was Per4-an'der, whoso sway (from G25 
to 585 B. c.), though oppressive and cruel, made Corinth 
the wealthiest and most powerful of all the commercial 
cities of Greece at that time. Like Pisistratus, he was a 
patron of literature and the'' arts, and was enumerated 
among the seven wise men of Greece, 

19. After the expulsion of the tyrant Hipinas from 
Athens, the government underwent some modifications, 
jind a very remarkable institution was devised to prevent 
for the future any powerful and ambitious citizen from 
making himself despot. This was tlie famous Ostrackm, 
by whicli any citizen could be banished for ten years, with- 
out trial or even any formal accusation ; but simply by a 

* PldrifirMfv 5s the plural of PMmtnJes, which means soji of PMstmtm. 


1 8, What was the “ Age of Despots ?” Who was Pcriancler ? 
ID. What was the Ostracism ? Its ilesign and effect ? 


KM 
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vote of tlie people, eacli citizen writing the name of tlie 
person whom he wished to banish on a shell, and six 
thousand votes being reciiimed against the person to deter- 
mine his Gondemnation. No attempt at usurpation fol- 
loived the establishment of this law. 

20. Tlie Persian War. The Greek colonies in Asia 
Minor had been subject to Crce'sus, but when the Lydian 
monarchy was overturned by Cyrus, they fell under the 
Persian yoke, and thus continued until 500 b. c., when an 
insurrection against Darius broke out at Mi-le^tus, and 
spread through all the Greek cities in Asia. In this revolt 
assistance was rendered by the Athenians, who crossed to 
Asia Minor and burnt Sar'dis ; but the Ionian fleet having 
been defeated, and the city of Miletus captured by the 
forces of Darius, the revolt was speedily subdued, and the ^ 
Greek colonies were completely subjugated, and treated with 
great severity, — all the inhabitants of Miletus being either 
put to death or sent into captivity. 

21. The aid given by Athens to the lonians drew down 
the wrath of Darius upon all Greece, which he determined 
to subdue, being still further instigated to this by the 
tyrant Hippias, then a resident at his court. In pursu- 
ance of this design, he despatched an expedition under 
Mar-dd'ni-iis, w^hich proved an entire failure, the fleet being 
wrecked off Mount Athhs, and a large part of the army 
drowned. The forces ivere still further weakened in a 
night attack made by the Thracians, and Mardonius was 
compelled to return (492 b, c.). 

22. A second expedition, under Daftis and Ar-ta-plier^neSf 
sailed across the iEge'an Sea, and after reducing several isl- 
ands, landed at Mar'a-thon, twenty-two miles from Athens 

* Oiilled Osimcon—whcnce the name Oatfoxiimi. 

20. What was the cause of the Persian War ? Give an account of the revolt of 
the loniaus. How did it result ? 

21 . What expedition against Greece in 492 b. o. f Where is Mt. Athos ? (Map 

22. ^Givc an accomit of the second expedition. What is said of the battle ot 
Marathon ? Its date ? 
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Here they were met by a small army of Athenians^, under 
MiMi'a-des, and completely routed (490 n. o.). This coii- 
liict is reckoned among the world’s great battles ; for liad 
the Persians succeeded, the character of European civiliza- 
tion would have been entirely changed, becoming Asiatic ; 
and besides, the extraordinary disparity of the forces (the 
Persians being about ten times as numerous as the Greeks), 
makes it a very remarkable engagement, — especially as, up 
to that time, the Persian conquests had scarcely known a 
clieck. The credit of this great victory belongs to tlie 
Athenians, since they had only the aid of a small band of 
Platfcans {pla4e'ans). 

23. Ten years afterward, the attempt was renewed by 
Xerxes, who collected one of the largest armies the world 
has ever known, besides an immense fleet, and crossing the 
Hellespont by means of two bridges which ho caused to be 
constructed, marched to the Pass of T]wr-viop'y4m,^' where 
he was opposed ])y a small army under Le-on'i-das, a Spartan 
general The defence was successful until a traitor dis- 
covered to the Persians a path across the mountains, when, 
seeing no hope of victory, but being forbidden by the laws 
of Sparta to dee from the enemy, Leonidas dismissed the 
forces of the allies, and fell upon the Persians with,^ his 
little band of 300. After making vast slaughter, they all 
perished (480 b. c.). 

21. The great Persian fleet came to action with the much 
smaller one of the Greeks in the narrow strait of Sal'a-mis,\ 
and was defeated with immense loss; so much so that Xerxes, 
'who had witnessed the fight, fled in dismay to Persia, and left 
the eorujiiest of Greece to his general Mardonius (480 B. c.)* 
The chief command of the allied fleet had been assigned 
to ]du-rt/4i'a-des^ the Spartan ; but the credit of the victory 

«■ O'afijK, so called from tlie hot springs there. Tliis puss led from Thessalj 

i’liocis,-— iS<‘o I’ntgi'essive Map, No. ’i.) 

t iieiweeri the Island (d'Huluuds, in tlie Saronic Gulf, and the mainland.— (See Map of Greece.) 


23. What attempt was made by Xerxes ¥ Describe the battle of Thermopybe. 

24. What great naval battle was fought ? With what result f , . 
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\vas given to The-mU to-cUs, the Athenian, through whose 
inlineiice and sagacity the action was brought on. 

ao East from Xourltm, 25 40 


ISll'P'- 


!'■’•>• \'hy^oSaraLS 


25. In the meanwhile the land forces of the Persians had 
invaded Attica, and taken and destroyed Athens, the inhab- 
itants unfit for war having fled to the neighboring islands 
for protection ; but the army of Mardonius, 300,000 strong 
and assisted by Grecian auxiliaries, did not come to any 
decisive action till the next year (479 b. c.), when it was de- 
feated and almost utterly destroyed at Fla4m'a^ by the allied 
army of the Greeks, consisting of 110,000 men, under Pau- 
sa'-ni-as, a Spartan general, assisted by the Atlienian 
Ar4s4i'cles, On the same day the Athenians gained a 

* A town in the southeiistern part of Boeotia.— (^I«P No< 2.) 

Map Qxtkstions. — In what part of Apia Minor was Asia? Gslatia? Cappa- 
docia? Rnitui^V Bithynia? Pamphylta? Cilicia? Where was Mynia? Cana? 
PhiTt?ia? Lvtlia? Paphla|?onia ? Wliat town was in the west ora part ol 
Lydia? Wluit towni was in the southcM'u part of Cilicia? In the caBtorn part? 
What town was in the southern part of Caria? In Ionia? In Phry«fia? What 
river in Pamphylia? What promontory west of Caria? What island west of 
My sill? 

'ilo. WTiat happened to Athens? When and hy whom was the Peisian army 
defeated ? Give an account of the battle of Mycale. 
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great victory over the combined land and naval forces of 
the Persians, at MydaU, in Asia Minor. 

2®. Having driven the Persians from their country, tlie 
Greeks sent a licet under Pausanias to invade the Persian 
dominions. This expedition was entirely successful; the 
Greek cities of C}Tprus were set free, and Byzantium {he- 
mn!slie-um),^ after a long siege, surrendered. At this point, 
the Spartans, who had been the leaders in the war, lost 
their ascendency by the treason of Pausanias. Intoxicated 
by the fame and wealth which he had acquired at Platsea 
and by his subsequent success, and ambitious of more 
B})lend()r and influence than he thought the little state of 
Sparta could confer upon him, he sent a letter to Xerxes, 
ofTering to deliver Greece into his power if he would give 
liim his daughter in marriage, thus connecting him with 
the royal family of Persia. 

27. This plot was, however, discovered before its consum- 
mation. Pausanias was recalled and put to death by order 
of the Epliori (471 B. c.), and the command of the allied 
forces was transferred to Aristides. A league was also 
formed among the lonians and some of the Greek islands, 
under the leadership of Athens, which was called the 

Con fedora, cy of De'los,’’f since the deputies met at that 
island. This great maritime alliance contributed very much 
to the suhseqiieiit inliucn.ee of Athens. It lasted about 70 
years. Tlie well-established character of Aristides for in- 
tegrity and prudence, contributed no little to this impor- 
tant measure. Indeed, the justice of this distinguished 
man had passed into a proverb. He and Themistocles, 
during tlie interval between the victory at Marathon and 
the invasion by Xerxes, had contended for political su- 
preimiey in the public assemblies at Athens; but Aristides 

nv/.antiiun was on tho Bosporus ; it wap afterward called Oonstantinordo. 
t 1 riiK’iiml ihlaud of tins (JyelHrtws, a group in the jEgean Kea. 

20. Wisat act of troaFson did Paftsaniag commit ? 

27. Wha f; was his fate f What league was formed ? What is said of Aristides ? 
Who was his rival V 
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failing, liad been baiiislied by tlie Ostracism (483 b. c.). lie 
returned, bowever, just in time to -aid liis country at the 
battle of Salamisv . ; ■ , 

28. Tlie glory gained by Themistocles at Salamis, to- 
gether with his great ability and prudence, gave to him at 
Athens unlimited influence. He caused the city to be 
rebuilt and strongly fortified, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion prompted by the mean jealousy of the Spartan s. 
Being, however, accused of participating in the treason of 
Pausanias, he was banished by the Ostracism (471 B. c,), 
and took refuge in the dominions of the Persian monarch 
Artaxerxes, where he lived in great splendor and dignity 
till his death (449 b. o.). Aristides survived the banish- 
ment of his great rival only four years. He died honored 
by his countrymen, and with a reputation for virtue and 
patriotism which no one could impeach. 

29. Ci'mon, son of Miltiades, succeeded Aristides in the 
leadership at Athens. He gained a splendid victory over 
the Persians at the Eu-rymh-don Kiver,* but afterward gave 
offence to the Athenians by favoring the Spartans, and 
was banished (461 B. c.), through the contrivance of Ins 
rival Fer’i-cles, who by this means obtained the leadership 
at Athens, which he retained iintil his death, more than 
thirty years afteiward. Pericles possessed extraordinary 
talents as an orator and statesman, and his administration 
•was the most splendid the Athenians ever had. Art and 
literature flourished, and the city was embellished with the 
most magnificent edifices. 

39. Cimon was, after a few years, recalled from exile, and 
prosecuted the war against the Persians; but died during 
the siege of Citium {sish'e-um), in 03 rprus. The Athenians, 


* In Pamphylift, southern part of Asia Minor. — CSoe Map, p. 41.) 


28. What wap the character of Thenugtocles ? What caused his banishment ? 

When did the death of Aristides occur? , . . 

29. WHiat victory was stained i>y, Cimon? How and when did the administra- 
tion of Pericles commence ? What was its character ? 

30. How did Cimon^s death ochur? "When did the Persian war end? What 
war and truce with the Spartans ? 
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llo^Yevo^, gained another decisive victory over the Persians, 
which ended this long war (449 B. c.). In the mean while 
war had been carried on with the Spartans, with whmn 
a truce was concluded at first for five, and afterward 
fur thirty years. The latter truce was broken by a great 
eon diet between Athens and Sparta, each assisted by its 
allied states. This was the fixmoiis '' Peloponnesian War.'' 

SI. The immediate cause of the xvar was a difficulty be- 
tween Oorfinth and Oor-cyTa,"^ one of her colonies; and as 
Athens took sides with the latter, tlie Dorian Confederacy 
accused her of violating the terms of the thirty years' truce, 
and a Spartan army invaded Attica (431 B. c.). IJnahle, 
with his few allies, to contend against the superior military 
power of tlie Spartans, Pericles pursued the policy of keep- 
ing within the city, and sending his numerous fleet to ravage 
the enemies' coasts. A violent plague, however, broke- out 
in Athens, and Pericles fell a victim to it, in 429 B. c. 

B2. Tlie most noted events of the early part of the war 
were the revolt of Les'hos\ from Athens, and the brave de- 
fence of Platsea against the Spartans. The floxver of the 
Spartan army having been blockaded by the Athenian fleet 
at SpJiae-te'ri-a, the Spartans applied to the Athenians for 
peace, xvhich, through the influence of Oh' on, a low and 
noisy demagogue, who had succeeded Pericles in the 
leadership of the jiGpular assemblies, was refused. Spliac- 
tcria was afterward attacked, and the Spartans compelled 
to surrender. The Athenians were severely defeated by the 
Bmotians at De'lhum^ and a short time afterward lost their 
enijure in Thrace by the battle of Am-pMp'o-Us, in which 
Bras ' a distinguished Spartan leader, defeated Cleon, 
tlie Atlieuian, both generals being slain (422 b. a). 

* A Ifinre islfiml off tluMvt'stern short* of Epirus ; now 

f A Juul noted itelaiul olf the western coast of Alysia, iu Asia Minor. Capital, Mifijldud. 

. (See 'Map, p. 41.) : 


. What wfiB the* caui^e of the Pdopomtepian wai*? How and tvhen did it com- 
mvuca ? I’oiify pursued by Pericles ? Cause and time of his death ? 

32. What were the principal events of the early part of the war? Why did the 
Sj>ariaiis sue for peace? Who was Cleon ? In what battle were the Athenians 
defeated? Who ieli at .iViuphipoHs ? Where was AinphipoUs ? (See Map of Greece.) 
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S3. The next year, through the mfliience of hticias 
e-a&), who succeeded 01 eon at Athens, peace was made with 
Sparta. Though designed to be a fifty years’ truce, it lasted 
only a few months. A l-ci-M a-des^ a handsome and talented, 
but dissolute pupil of the great philosopher Soc’ra-tes, per- 
suaded Argos to renew the war. He then induced the Athe- 
nians to send an expedition against Syracuse, to the com- 
mand of which himself and Mcias were assigned. Alcibiades 
was, howeTer, recalled ; and being accused of committing 
an act of great outrage and impiety, and condemned to 
death, fled to Sparta. Mcias suffered a most disastrous 
defeat; and as the armament had been one of the finest 
ever sent out by the Athenians, they were greatly weakened 
by this event (413 b. g.). 

34. Alcibiades passed from Sparta to Sardis, taking 
refuge with the Persian satrap, Tis-sa-pherhes. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in gaining some brilliant naval victories 
for the Athenians, and was recalled by them with great 
enthusiasm and Joy, but only again to be driven into exile 
(407 B. c,). Athens unjustly caused six of her generals to 
be put to death, for alleged neglect of duty, after which 
the chief command was Qpnferred upon Cohion. Though 
an able officer, he allowed himself to be surprised by the 
Spartan general Ly-san'der at gos-pod a-mos, on the Hel- 
lespont, and nearly all the fleet was destroyed (405 B. c.). 
Lysander the next year proceeded to Athens, captured the 
city, and thus ended this long war. For a minute account 
of tlvese events we are indebted to the historians Thu-cyd'’- 
i-des and Xen'o-phon. 

35. Athens was thus driven to the most humiliating sub- 
mission. She was compelled to destroy her port, agree to 
undertake no military enterprise except under the com- 


What was the “ Peace of ISTicias?” How was the war renewed ? Give an 
acct)unt of tiie exT)e(litio« against Syracuse. Where is Syracuse ? (See Map, No. 3.) 

34. What is related farther of Alcibiades ? What ended the war ? Historlaua 
of the war ? 

3 5 . Results of the defeat of Athens ? Who restored the popular government ? 
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inand of Sparta, and also to consent to tbe abolition of 
iier po])ular government, and to accept in its stead tluit 
of thirty magistrates, styled afterward, from tlieir cruel 
and op})ressivc measures, tlio Thirty Tyrants. The demo- 
cratical government was, however, soon restored through 
tlie patriotism and gallantry of Thras^y^hu'his^ hy whom 
and his associates the tyrants were expelled (403 B. c.). 

36. A few years after this, perished, by an iinjnst sen- 
tence of tlie Athenian judges, at the age of 70 years, 
Socrates, the most virtiions and illustrious of all the an- 
cient philosophers, whose uninspired teachings make the 
nearest approach to the morality of the Gospel. Accused 
of irreligiou and of corrupting the youth by false doctrine, 
lie defended himself with great boldness, but displeased the 
Judges by not supplicating their mercy. He spent the in- 
terval of tliirty days between his condemnation and death 
in tranquil discourse with his disciples, and having drank 
the cup of hemlock with a firm and cheerful countenance, 
amid liis weeping friends, died with perfect composure, ex- 
pressing to the last his belief in an immortality beyond the 
grave (390 b. c.). His most eminent disciples were Pla’to and 
Xenophon, from whom we derive our knowledge of his 
doctrines, since he himself committed nothing to writing. 

37. Retreat of the Ten Thousand. A short time 
after the close of thePebponnesian War, the Greek soldiers 
being unemployed, a large number (about 14,000), under a 
S])arhm leader, named Cle-ar'elms, entered into tbe service 
of Cyrus, snrmuned the Younger, a Persian prince, and the 
hrotlHii* of tbe reigning king, Artaxerxes 11. His object 
was ladieved ])y them to be an attack upon the Pisidians, 
hiif flic design really was to deprive his brother of the 
throjio of Persia. They marched to Cu-7iax'a, near Babylon, 


ac. Glv(^ an nccoiint of the condemnation and death of Socrates. Who were 
hi.*^ sao'^t cinineut pupils? 

37. Info whose service did some of the Greek soldiers enter? For what oh- 
jeef? What battle was fought? With what result? (Where was Cunaxa ? Se® 
Mttpj IK i7.) 
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■\\iiere an inimeiise army of 900,000 Persians engaged tlie 
forces of Cyrns, consisting of 300,000 together with the 
Greek mercenaries. The latter gained an entire victory ; 
hut Cyrus, in a rash attempt to slay his hrotlier, was killed, 
and the expedition was abandoned (401 b. c.). 



88. On their retreat, the Greek generals were drawn into 
a conference with the Peifians, and treacherously put to 
death. Xenophon, who had been a volunteer in the expe- 
dition, was immediately chosen commander; and the retreat 
was continued by the Greeks for a distance of more than 
1500 miles, amid incredible Iiardships from cold, hunger, 
and the assaults of their enemies, until they at last reached 
the Euxine, when they found their numbers reduced to 
about 10,000. This celebrated expedition, as well as the 
retreat which closed it, forms the subject of perhaps the 
most interesting work of Xenophon. He afterward with 
the same forces entered into the service of a Thracian king, 
and subsequently assisted the Spartans in Asia Minor 
against the Persians. 

38. Give an account of the retreat. What led to the election of Xenophon! 
At what place were the generals killed ? (see Map, p. 47.) 
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In this war with the Persians, A-ges-i4a'us^ tiie 
Spartan king, gained some important victories, hut was 
suddenly recalled to defend liis country against a powerful 
league, consisting of Argos, Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, 
formed to- attack her. The confederate army was, how- 
ever, defeated by Agesilaus in the battle of Cor-o-ne’a; but 
about Tho:.same time the Spartan fleet was almost entirely 
destroyed at Cnidus by the Athenian 

(894 n.c.). The Athenians by this victory regained the 
naval sii]')remacy which they had lost at ASgospotamos. 

40. Peace of Antalcidas. The Grecian states being 
thus at war with each other, each party contended for the 
alliance and aid of the Persians. Conon, who by means of 
Persian gold Inid been enabled to equip Mb fleet, and to 
rebuild the walls of Athens, was, through the machinations 
of Sparta, brought into susincion with the Persian monarch 
and thrown into prison. The Spartans thus obtained the 
alliance of the Persians, and through their emissary, An- 
tafci-das, negotiated a peace by which the Greek cities of 
Asia were given up to Persian rule. This disgraceful treaty 
was ratified by the other states (387 b. c.). 

41. Tlieban War, The .gpartans, having unjustly 
seized the citadel of Thebes, were expelled through the influ- 
ence of Fe-UpH-clas and Fpam-i-noiiUlas, two distinguished 
Theban patriots. This brought on a war between Thebes 
and 8])arta, in which the former state gained great glory. 
In the noted battle of Lmidira (371 i?. c.) the Spartan 
army was defeated by forces much inferior in number, com- 
manded by Eparainondas and Pelopidas, and tlie Pelopon- 
nesus was tlms thrown open to invasion. Agesilaus, however, 
by liis vigorous measures saved Sparta from capture; and 
Epaniinondas, after laying waste the territory of Laconia 


BfK What victories wore gained by Agesilaus ? Wliat one by Conon? What 
was its oflect ? 

40, llow was peace made with tiie Persians ? 

41, WJiat caused a war between Thebes and Sparta? What battles were 
fought ? (Where were Lenctra and Mantinca ? See Map of Greece.) 
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with fire and sword, retired from the peninsula. Other 
iiiTasions of the Peloponnesus were afterward made by the 
Tbebans; and in the last of these, the famous battle of 
Man - ti - ne'a was fought (362 B. c.), in which the Spartans, 
under Agesilaus, were again defeated by Epaminondas, but 
the latter was mortally wounded. 

42. Epaminondas is justly regarded as one of the greatest 
heroes and patriots Greece ever produced. Wise in council, 
and brave and skilful in battle ; an accomplished statesman 
and orator; and, what is still more, a man of unswerving 
truth and honesty, he was, during all the subsequent history 
of Greece, universally considered the best model for imi- 
tation. With him the iniluence of Thebes began and ended. 
His last advice was followed by his mourning countrymen, 
and peace was concluded before they departed from the 
Peloponnesus. Agesilaus died the next year, in an expe- 
dition in which he had engaged, though 80 years of age, to 
assist Egypt against the Persians. The subsequent liistory 
of Greece is closely connected with that of Macedonia. 

Macedo^^-iak Empike. 

43. Previous to the time of Philip, Macedonia occupied 
only an obscure position among the nations of the world, 
though it had existed as a kingdom for about four centu- 
ries, Being detained as a hostage at Thebes, Philip had 
enjoyed the benefit of a thorough education under Epami- 
nondas; and when, at the age of 24, he ascended the throne 
(359 B. c.), he possessed all the accomplishments of a skil- 
ful soldier and statesman; while his great talent for arti- 
fice made him especially suited for the part of a wily 
politician. 

44. Greece, at that time, presented an excellent field for 
these peculiar talents. Torn to pieces by internal dissen- 

42. Wliatwas the character of Epaminondas ? When did the death of Agesi- 
laus occur ? , , 

43. What is said of the early history of Macedonia? Of the character and edu- 
cation of Philip ? 

44. What was the state of Greece at that time? 
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sembied the Ampliic'tyons, and procured a decree that the 
towns of the Phocians should be destroyed, and that their 
two Yotcs ill' the council, of which they were deprived, 
should be transferred to Macedonia. This ended tKe Sacred 
War (34-6 n. c,), the effect of which ‘was to make Macedon 
the leading state in Greece. 

17. Meanwhile the great Athenian orator, De-mos^tJie-nc\% 
had endeavored, by his splendid eloquence, to arouse his 
countrymen against the crafty designs of Philip ; but al- 
though the latter persisted in his schemes of conquest, it 
wvas not until 338 B. c. that any effort was made to oppose 
his progress. In that year a battle ivas fought at Olm-ro-ne'a, 
in which Philip disastrously defeated the combined forces 
of Athens and Thebes, and thus completed the subjugation 
of all Greece. He, however, left to the states a nominal 
independence in their local affairs, he himself controlling 
all public measures. 

48. Philip next convened a congress of the Grecian 
states at Corinth, obtained from them a formal declaration 
of war against Persia, and returned home to prepare an 
expedition for the concpiest of that country, which he had 
for some time meditated. Before, however, these prepara- 
tions were completed, he was assassinated by Pausanias, 
a young Macedonian noble (336 B. c.) ; and Alexander, 
afterward called the Great, ascended the throne, being 
then only tw^enty years of age, but thoroughly educated, 
partly under the celebrated philosopher Ar^is-to-tle. 

40. The Thebans having revolted, Alexander immediately 
marched against them, and taking tlieir city, razed it to the 
ground, and sold its inhabitants, to the number of 30,000, 
ill to slavery. After this terrible example, leaving An-tiph-tcr 


4T. What ii? said of Demosthenos? Battle of Chisronea? Its result? Wliero 
was ChaTonea? (See Progressive Map, No. %) 

48. What measures wore adopted by Philip against Persia ? What caused his 
d«Mith ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

49. How did .Alexander suppr-ess the revolt of Thebes? WTicre was his first 
battle with the Persians fought? Wluit was its result? Describe the battle of Is- 
sus. What was its result? (Where was Issus? See Map, p. 62.) 
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as regent in Macedonia, lie proceeded on the expedition 
planned hy his father (334 B. c.). Having crossed the 
Hellespont with an army of 35,000 men, he advanced to 
the Ora-nl'ms rivei', and defeated the Persian army, 
120,000 strong, assembled on its banks. He then passed 
through Asia Minor, all of the cities of which surrendered 
to him; and the next year defeated a vast army, under 
Darius, the Persian monarch, at Is'sus. So complete was 
the rout, that Darius fled in dismay, leaving his mother and 
wife to the mercy of the victor. These Alexander ordered 
to be treated with the greatest respect and attention. 

50. He then advanced toward the south, and all the cities 
of Phoenicia surrendered to him, except Tyre, the siege of 
which delayed him seven months. He built a pier across 
the strait, half a mile wide, which separated the city from 
the main land, and thus having gained access to the walls, 
he battered them to pieces and took the city by storm 
(332 B. c.). Ho mercy was shown to the wretched inhabit- 
ants, eight thousand of whom are said to have been mas- 
sacred, and the remainder sold into slavery. 

51. In the mean while Darius solicited peace, offering to 
cede to Alexander the western half of the empire, and to 
give him his daughter in marriage. This, however, Alex- 
ander promptly refused, and continued his march toward 
Egypt, capturing Gd'za on the way. Passing through 
Egypt, he penetrated the Lib'yan desert, and paid a visit to 
the temple of Jupiter Am^mon, He also founded in Egypt 
the city of Alexandria,^ which for many centuries after- 


»This was the first city founded by Alexander and named after him. TTa subsequently 
founded no leas than aevenUm cities, in different parts of Asia, to each of which he gave the 
name of Alr.x(uulna. (See Map, p. 62.) 

Map Questions. (See Map, page 52.) Name the places on Aloxancler’s march 
from tlie Graiiicus to Isbus. What places did he pass fVom Issus to A.lexandria f 
Oil his return IVom Alexandria to Arbela? Rrom Arhela to Ecbatana? Prom 
Ecbataiia to Maracanda ? What was the most northern point reached f The most 
eastern ? What places did he pass on going from Alexandria the Farthest to the 
point of return on the Hyphasis ? At what points did ^eat battles occur ? Do- 
scribe his return route. Which way did the fleet proceed^undor Nearchus ? 

50. How was Tyre taken ? How were the inhabitants treated f 

51. What offer was made by Darius? What country did Alexander next in- 
vade? What city did he found? What did- Alexandria become I 
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Avard was the first commercial city iu the Avorld, being the 
gruud emixiriiiin of Europe, Africa, and India. 

.'>2. Turning again to the east, he crossed the Euphrates, 
.and prepared for tlic battle Avhieh was to decide the fate of 
Persia. Ou the plain of Gau-ga-meTa, a fcrv miles from yir- 
A'7«, Darius drew up his immense army, consisting of OA'er 
a million Persians, Avhich, with 40,000 foot and 7000 horse, 
Alexandez-, after a brief engagement, entirely defeated and 
put to lliglit (331 B. c.). Proceeding to Babylon, he en- 
tered that city in triumph, having made himself, at the age 
of twenty-five, the master of all Western Asia, together with 

Ho next; advanced to Su'sci, a treasiire-city of tlie 
rersiiuis, Avliicii siiiTeiidered -vvitlioiit resistance. Here were 
o].)tained gold and silver to tlie amount of 50,000 talents, 
and wliat was still more interesting to tlie Greeks, the 
spoils wliieh Xerxes had carried off from Greece., Fer-sep'- 
o4is, idle real capital of the Persian kings, was the next city 
occupied by the invader; and here, it is said, the treasure 
captured amounted to 120,000 talents. Darius had in the 
mean while lied to Ecbatana, and thither Alexander went 
in pursuit, winch he continued with great rapidity, until 
he reached Bactria, where the Persian monarch had been 
seized and yait to death by the satrap of that province. 

54. Alexander, still pursuing his career of conquest, de- 
feat(‘d the Scythians on the banks of the FaFar-tes^ and 
took possession oi Mar-a-cmi' da (now Samarcand), the 
capital of Bog-di-a'na, where he married a Bactrian prin- 
cess, named liox-d'na (328 B. c.). Here too it was that, at 
a bun<|iiet, in a lit of anger, he murdered his friend Ch/tm, 
wlu) liad saved iiis life at tlie battle of the Granicus. He 
next invaded India, defeated PoVm*, the king of that coiin- 


What was t hp final cnL^aA^cmcist with Barlns ? Its ronnlt ? 
fni. VVhut other citiofi ami coiiiitneB were subdued V What was the Mo of 

naiiiiB?' ■■ ■ '■ 

/j'l. Wiiat fiii’thpr conquests were made "by Alexander? Wliom did he marry J 
WJiom did he slay in au<jcr f Why did he at last retroat ? 
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try, on the banks of tlie after a brief rest, 
pushed on to the IlypJi'a-sis^ when the soldiers, worn out 
with their toils, positively refused to proceed any farther. 
He then gave orders to return. * 

55, Having built a fleet, he sailed down the Indus to its 
mouth ; and then, leaving We-ar'cJms to pursue the voyage 
of exploration, he inarched through the burning desert to 
Persepolis, and thence by way of Susa and Ecbatana to 
Babylon, where he indulged in various schemes of further 
conquest. But, as he was about to set out on a campaign in 
Aralua, he was seized with a fever, said to have been oc- 
casioned by intemperance ; and after eleven days’ illness, he 
expired (323 b. c.). On his death-bed, being asked by one 
of his generals, to whom he desired to leave his throne, he 
answered : “ To the worthiest among you ; but I am afraid 
my obsequies will be celebrated with bloody hands.” He, 
however, gave his ring to Per ■‘die' ms. 

5§. Of all the conquerors of antiquity Alexander was, 
without doubt, the most enterprising and renowned. The 
splendor of liis military achievements should not, hpwever, 
blind us to the moral depravity which could sacrifice, with- 
out a single pang of remorse, so many thousands of his 
fellow-creatures, merely to gratify a thirst for vain-glory. 
This insatiable desire seems to have been unmixed wuth 
any wish to benefit liis subjects or mankind, although lie 
founded cities W'hich promised to be useful to him in car- 
rying out his ambitious ^dews, and in perpetuating his 
memory. In the hands of Providence, how'ever, he was 
undoubtedly an instrument of good; since, by his con- 
quests, the two continents were brought into closer com- 
munication with each other, and the language, literature, 
and arts of Greece wnre carried into the East. 


55. In wliat way did he return ? (Trace his route both in advance and on his 
return, from Map, p. 52.) What otlier conqneBts were meditated by him? Wlien 
and how did his death take place? Did he leave a successor? 

50. What was the character of Alexander? What was the result of his con- 
quo.sts ? (Point out on the Slap the towns founded by him, and named Alexandria.) 
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51. In tlio mean while, the Spartans, Tinder their king 
had made a vigorous effort, in union with most of 
the otlier states of Peloponnesus (831 b. c.), to throw off 
the yolco of Mficedon ; but they were defeated with great 
slaughter by Anilpalerp Agis being slain in the battle. 
Athens had taken no part in this struggle ; but under the 
induence of Fhhiony illustrious for the wisdom and 
moderation of his counsels and his stern republican sim- 
plicity and honesty, prosecuted the orators who had been 
active against the JVlaeedonians, and, under a charge of 
bri!)(‘ry, ilrovc them into exile. Among tliese was Demos- 
ibenes. When, however, mnvs arrived of the death of 
Alexamler, iiie city gave way to the most excessive de- 
monstrations of joy, and Phocion’s party lost all their 
influence. 

58. The Lamian War, In an expedition under Ze-os'- 
ihe^nt.% the Athenians and their allies gained some impor- 
tant victories over Aiitipater La^mi-a but Antipater 
being joined by Crat'e-rus, with a.’ considerable force from 
Asia, entirely defeated them in Thessaly, and the war was 
at an end (8'^2 b. c.). Athens was compelled to give np 
Ijcr orators, including Demosthenes, who had been recalled 
IVom exile during tlie war : the latter, however, escaping, 
was fmally compelled to take poison in order to escape from 
bis pursuers ; while the others were cruelly put to death. 

■' 5f. Aleacander’s Successors,' After Alexander’s 
cleatli, his lialf-lunther Pliilip, and his infiint son by Koxa- 
na, W(‘rc declared partners of the throne, wdiile the empire 
ii:sc]f was parcelled out among the generals -who W'cre to 
rule as satraps, but Perdiecas was to act as regent. Being 


^ A fortilied townii isear the suiithenKteni hor«lcr of Thessaly. (See Map of Greece.) 


Wliat edort did Uk^ Spartanw make to retrain their freedom ? Wiuit coitrso 
did AUtoii i piii-Hue? WhyV Who were baniKhcd? Effect of Aloxaudor'a death 

at A i lien M If 

5 S. 'riw Lariilusi war and Its result f (Wlwre was Lamia ? See Kn. ‘J.) 
Jiow were the chuuiuionM of Alexander disposed of? Wiiat league wag 
fui'iued tiiit Uerdiccas V Who succeeded him as regent ? 
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suspected of a design to place liimself upon the throne a 
league was formed against Perdiccas by An4ig’o-nus, Piol'- 

An4ii}'a4er^ and Crat'e-rus; and, in a war ao-ainst 
them, he was assassinated (321 b. o.). Antipater was then 
made regent, and the empire was again divided. 

Antipater died three years afterward, at the ao*e of 
eighty, and left the regency to Pol-y-sper'clion, a veteran 
general of Alexander. This displeased Gas-san'der^ Antip- 
atePs son, who had expected to succeed his father, and 
kindled a war of several years between the two generals. 
During this war Cassander placed the administration at 
Athens under Be-mdfri-tcs Fha4e're-uSy a distinguished 
Athenian orator, statesman, and writer, who ruled tlio 
city for ten years with so much popularity that the Athe- 
nians raised 3 GO brazen statues to his honor. War bavin 
arisen between Antigonus and the other generals, Atliens 
surrendered to Deme'trhis Fd4i-or-ce'les^^ the son of Antigo- 
nus ; and Pbalercus, who, by his dissipated habits, had lost 
his popularity, was compelled to dee, all his statues being 
thrown dowai except one. 

61. After several years more of- war, a decisive battle 
wars fought near Ijdsus, in which Antigonus was slain and 
his army entirely defeated (301 B. c.). This led to a more 
permanent division of the empire, and nearly closed this 
long series of wars, which so fully demonstrated the pro- 
phetic sagacity of Alexander, when he said his obsequies 
would be bloody. It also, perhaps, still further proved the 
wickedness and wanton cruelty of his nature, since he 
' took no means to prevent so dreadful a result by definitely 
appointing a successor. During these wars the whole of 
Alexander’s relations, including his mother, 0-lym^pi-as, 
and liis -wife and son, -were successively put to death. 

* Poliorcetos means, in Greek, the “Besieger of Cities.” 

CO. WTio was tliG successor of Antipator? What war ensued? What is said 
of Bemotriiis Phalereus ? Demetrius Poliorcetes ? 

61. Where was Antigonus defeated? (Where -was Tpsus? See Map, p. 41.) 
What was the result ? What became of Alexanders relations ? 
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62. In the partition of the empire which took place 
after the "battle of Ipsns, Cassander obtained Greece and 
Macedonia ; Ptolemy was confirmed in the possession of 
Egypt ; Ly-sm’a-cJncs had the greatest part of Asia Minor ; 
and Se-Uu'cuS} the whole country from the coast of Syria 
to the Euphrates. The latter founded on the riyer 0-roiP- 
tes a new capital of his empire, which he named An’tiocliy 
after his father, An-tih-chus. 

63. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, was not subdued. 
He retreated from Ipsus, and proceeded to Greece ; but the 
Athenians refused to receiye him. After forming an allian ce 
with Seleucus, he again appeared before Athens, which, after 
a long siege, he captured, expelling the tyrannical goyernor 
whom Cassander had appointed (295 b. c.). The Atheni- 
ans were greatly moyed by his noble forgiyeness and lenity ; 
for instead of the dreadful punishment which they had 
expected, he supplied their wants, and did his best to 
relieve the miseries occasioned by the long siege which 
they had sufiered. 

61. After the death of Cassander, Demetrius possessed 
himself of the throne of Macedon (294 b. c.), which he 
occupied for seven years, when it was seized by Pyr'rfmSy 
king of Epirus, and in a few months afterward by Lysim- 
achus (287 n. c.). Thus the whole Macedonian Empire, 
excepting Egypt, under Ptolemy, was divided between 
Lysimachus and Seleucus. Demetrius died a captive at 
the court of tlie latter, 283 B. g.. The throne of Macedon 
was filled by Lysimachus only six years, when, hostilities 
having arisen between him and Seleucus, he was defeated 
by the latter in a battle near Sardis, and slain. This gave 
nearly the whole empire to Seleucus, who, however, sur- 
vived the conquest only one year, being treacherously 

G2. What partition of the empire wan made ? (Where was Antioch ? See Pro- 
gres^ive Map, No. 4.) By whom was it foiindedi 

G;|. What was done by Demetrius ? What was his conduct toward Athens ? 

G4. By wiiat kin.frs was the throne of Macedon successively filled ? Into whose 
power did nearly all the Macedonian Empire fall ? In what way ? What became 
of Demetrius ? Of Seleucus ? 
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assassinated in Thrace (280 B. c.), by Ptolemy Ce-rait’nusy 
son of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. 

65. Macedonia and Thrace were the same year invaded 
by an immense host of Gauls, under a leader named Bren- 
iius, and Ptolemy fell in a battle which he fought to repel 
them. The Gauls then passed into Greece, and reached 
Delphi, where they were repulsed with great loss. Some 
of them afterward settled on the Danube; others, in 
Thrace ; while a third part passed into Asia, and settled 
ill the country called after them, Ga-Wtia . 

66. After the death of Ptolemy, the throne of Macedon 
was occupied by Antigonus Go-na’tas,^ son of Demetrius, 
who reigned till 243 b. c., exercising a severe rule over the 
Greeks, whose cities he governed by means of petty tyrants 
appointed by himself. This tyranny led to a noted con- 
federacy, styled in history the “Achaean League,” it 
being in fact the revival of an ancient league which had 
existed among the twelve chief cities of Achaia. It was 
soon joined by most of the important states of Greece, in- 
cluding ikthens ; and, under its wise and patriotic leader, 
A-ra!tm of Sicyon {sisJi!e-on), acquired very great influence 
(243 B. C.)V ■■ ■ .. 

67. At this period three powers contended for mastery 

in Gi'cece : A-dice' ctn League^ JE-iPli-an League, and 

the Spartans. The /Etolian league was a confederation of 
tribes, which had gradually made themselves masters of 
Locris, Phocis, Bceotia, and some other states. The Spar- 
tans, under their celebrated kings A^gis and Ole-om' e-nes, 
had attempted to regain their ancient simplicity of man- 
ners and military hardihood. 


So called from Gonni^ a town in Thessaly, where he was horn. 


Give an acconnt of the inyasion by tbo Gauls. Where did they settle? 

rWbat was the situation of Galatia ? See aiap, p. <».) ^ .*« 

fill What noted league was formed among the Greek states? What led to it? 
Who was at its head ? (Where was Sicyon ? See Map of Greece.) 

OT What three powers were there in Greece at this time ? What was the iSto. 
iiau league ? What did Agis and Cleomenes attempt ? 
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call in tlie assistance of Antigonus Do son, king o * 
don, who defeated Cleomenes and “'f 
hitherto had remained nnconquered („,A B. c ). 
afterward entered into an alliance with 1’ » 

Macedon, in a war against the iEtolians, which lasted till 
217 B. c.; hut having displeased Philip, he was by th. 

orders of the latter poisoned (213 B. C.)- 
. %9. PM-o-pce'men, styled “ the last of the Greeks, sue- 

ceeded Aratus in administering the affairs of the Aclijeau 
league. He was a man of great talents and virtue, in 
207 B. c., he gained a great victory over the Spartans, not- 
withstanding they were assisted by the Eomans; and in 
the general assembly of the Greeks, was hailed as the liber- 
ator of their country. The Eomans a few years after this 
made war upon Philip, king of Macedon, and defeated him 
in the famous battle of Gijn-os-ccph’a-lce,\ in Thessaly (107 
B. 0.). Ihiilip was then compelled to withdraw his garri- 
sons from the Grecian towns, and the^ independence of 

Greece was solemnly proclaimed by the Eomans. 

70 The H3tolians having made war upon the Eomans, 
were' completely subdued (139 B. 0.). Meanwhile Sparta 
joined the Achaian league ; hut the Messenians having re- 
volted against it, Pliilopcemen, in an attempt to reduce 
them, was taken prisoner and harbaronsly put to death, at 
the age of seventy (183 b. c.). Mes-se'ne was, however, 
captured by the AchsEans the next year, and the murderers 

of Philopoemen punished. _ . h A x i 

71. The Eomans, again invading Macedonia, defeated 

mcMs nlmit to giM, and was applied to this king on account of his hahit of promising 

What befoll Snarta? Wbat caused tlie dcatli of Aratns ? 
oW whii Philouaiiuen ? How did. ho become distiiigniBbed . ]DGs.cTibQ 
the battle of Cyiioscephaise aud its result. (Where was Cyuosceplialfe ? K.ee Map 

hat ended the yEtolian league ? What caused the death of Piulopmmeu ? 

(See Map of Greece.) When and by whom was Greece finally bubmitd 2 
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its last king, Fe/seu.% in tlie battle of PycVna (168 b. c.j, 
and reduced it to a proyince. The Eoman general, entering 
Greece, surrendered many of its cities to the pillage of tlie 
soldiers ; and no fewer than 150,000 of tbe inliabitants were 
captured and sold as siayes. A few years later, the Eomans 
under Mutu mi-ns again inyaded Greece, being inyited by 
the Spartans, who had quarrelled with the Achseans. The 
last army of the latter surrendered at Corinth (146 b. c*), 
and Greece became a Eoman proyince, under tbe name of 
Achaia. . ■■ , '■ ■ ■ ■ .... ■ ' 

72. Grecian Colonies. — These -were yery numerous 
and wddespread. The southern part of Italy was called 
Mag^m' Crmcia^ itom the large numher of Greek cities 
which it contained. One of the earliest was Gu^mm, an 
iEolic colony, on the Bay of ISTapies ; but the most promi- 
nent were Syh'a-ris^ noted for its effeminacy and debauchery, 
and Crouton, distinguished for its athletes and physicians. 
After the destruction of Sybaris by its riyal Croton, Taren'- 
turn took tlie lead among the cities of Magna Gimcla. 
Sicily also contained a largo number of Greek cities, of 
which the most noted were Mes-sii'na, Sgr'a-ciise^ and Ag-rU 
genH^imi. Syracuse ivas a Corinthian colony, founded 734 
B. c. Its history will be given in connection with that of 
Eoiiie. 

73. There ivas also a cluster of colonies at the western 
uj-iri:of the Mediterranean, of which Mas-sa/U-a (now Mar- 
seilles), founded 600 B. o., was the chief. On the African 
coast, Cy-re'ne was established by the Spartans (630 b. o.). 
It afterward became the capital of Cyrenaica {si-re-na'e- 
hah). The Ionic cities of Asia Minor were especially noted 
for their enterprise ; and, during the eighth and seventh 
centuries, Milehis was the first commercial city of Hellas; 
but EjjKe-sus afterward rivalled it in size and importance. 

T2. VTIiat were the principal Greek colonies in Italy ? In Sicily ? Point them 
out on the Map. {See Progressive Map, No. 3.) « -n v. 

't'3. What other colonies were there? What is said of Milctns? Ephesus I 
Point them out. (See Map, p. 41,)i 
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On the Propontis and the Enxine there "were also numerous 
colonies, of which Oyz'i-cus and Sin'o-pe w^ere the most cele- 
brated. 

74. The Greeks were remarkable not only for keenness 
of intellect and delicacy of taste, but for the skill and tact 
with which they employed these faculties, both in the useful 
and in the fine arts. Architecture, painting, and sculpture 
were carried by them to a degree of perfection which has 
neyer been surpassed. The works of their poets and orators 
still remain unequalled by those of any subsequent age or 
country ; while their yarious systems of philoso|)hy show a 
genius for deep speculation and subtle distinction, mingled 
with a refinement of sentiment, to be found in those of no 
other people. Had their yirtue and patriotism been equal 
to their intellectual grandeur, Greece could neyer haye 
been subdued. 

7o. Being destitute of any political union, the Hellenic 
States destroyed each other by their mutual dissensions and 
■wars. This was partly due to the traditional animosities and 
jealousies of the difierent races, and partly to the geograph- 
ical character of Greece itself, which, crossed in eyery direc- 
tion by mountain chains or divided by deep gulfs, provided 
those natural barriers which encourage local pride and hos- 
tility. There were, however, three institutions that gave 
tliem a certain degree of national unity : — the Ampliidyonio 
Coimcil, the Oracles, mxdi the Public Games and other re- 
ligious festivals, 

76". The Amphictyonic Council was of very ancient or- 
igin. Ifc consisted of deputies from the different states, and 
met usually twice a year, — eA Delphi in the spring, and at 
Thermopylm in the autumn. Its express objects were to 
prevent acts of aggression against its members, and to pro- 


y4. For wliat were the Greeks remarkable ? 

15. What caused the political disunion of the Grecian states ? WhaA gave them 
a certain degree of unity ? 

7 6 . nescribe the Amphictyonic Council. What were the Oracles ? Which was 
the principal one ? How generally was it consulted ? 
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tect tlie temple of Apollo at Deiplii. Tlie Oracles were 
certain sacred spots where it was thought the will of the 
gods might be ascertained through the inspired answers 
of the priestesses. There were several, the most noted of 
which was that of Apollo at DeliihL Thither messengers 
came from all parts of Greece, and even from foreign coun- 
tries, to consult the Oracle. 

77. There were four great festivals at which the public 
games were celebrated, called the Olympic^ FytKian, JSfe-me^-- 
an, and IstKniian games. The Olympic games were cele- 
brated at Olympia, in Elis, every fifth year, in honor of 
Jupiter, and drew together an immense assemblage from 
all parts of Greece, as well as from foreign countries. The 
exercises consisted of running, wrestling, boxing, chariot- 
racing, etc. ; and to he proclaimed a victor in these games 
■was considered the highest honor a Grecian could attain. 
Is one could contend in them but those of the liellenic race, 
and all who entered into these contests were obliged to take 
au oath that tliey ■would use no unfair means to obtain the 
victory. The only prize bestowed on the victor was a sim- 
ple garland of wild olive, 

78. The Pythian games were celebrated in honor of 
Apollo, every fifth year, near Delphi; the Ifemean and 
Isthmian games, once in tivo years : the first, at Ne-me'a, in 
honor of Jupiter; and the second, by the Corinthians on 
their isthmus, in honor of Heptune, the god supposed to 
preside over the sea. In these three festivals there were 
contests in poetry and music, as well as trials of strength 
and skill. The Olympic games w^ere the most ancient. 
They wore revived, it is said, by Lycurgus in 776 b. o.; and 
hence this date, called the First Olympiad, was afterward 
emplo 3 ^ed ])y the Greeks as their principal chronological era. 

77. IIow nmnr and what public pfatues ? Describe the Olympic games. ' 

78. Bescribe the Pythian, Nemeau, and Isthmian games. What was the ongm 
of the Olympiads 2 


5iJi CenUtrj/. Century, IQi CmVy. &Ji Cent'y. Fabulous Ages. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

r 1225. Argonautic Expedition. 

1184, Troy taken and burnt by the Greeks. . 

1124. jEoHc migration from Thessaly. 

1104. Return of the Heracleiclse. 

776. Oommencement of the Olympiads. Age of LycOT 

:'gUS- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

t 748-23. First Messenian ‘War. 

685-68. Second Messenian War. 

624. Draco gives laws to Athens. 


504. 

560-27. 

514. 

510. 

501. 

495. 

492. 

490. 

485. 

483. 

481. 

480. 

479. 

478, 

471. 

461. 

449. 

431. 

429. 

415. 

405. 

403, 

401. 

399. 

394 .:;'.. 

387 . 


Legislation of Solon. 

Usuq^ation of Pisistratus. 

Insurrection at Athens.— Death of Hipparchus. 
Hippias expelled from Athens. 

Ionian revolt in Asia Minor. 

Miletus taken and the Ionian revolt subdued. 

Invasion of Europe by Mardonius. 

Battle of Marathon. — ^Persians defeated. 

Accession of Xerxes to the throne of Persia. 

Aristides banished from Athens by the ostmcism. 
Themistocles the leading man at Athens. 

Invasion of Greece by Xerxes.— Battle of Salamis. 
Battle of Platsea. 

Leadership transferred from Pausanias to Aristides.-— 
Commencement of Athenian supremacy. 
Themistocles banished by the ostracism. — Death of 
Pausanias. 

Pericles at the head of public aifairs at Athens. 

Death of Cimon.— End of the Persian War. 
Commencement of the Peloponnesian War. 

Death of Pericles.— Plague at Athens. 

Expedition against Sicily, under Alcibiades and Nicias. 
Battle of JBgospotamos. 

The Thirty Tyrants expelled by Thrasybulus. 

Battle of Ounaxa, and Retreat of the “ Ten Thousand.’^ 
Death of Soerates, at the age of 70. 

Battle of Coronea, and Yictory of Agesilaus.— The 
Spartan fleet defeated by Conon. 

Peace of Antalcidas. 


'Za('mturij. Mituiury, MiCtnluri 



371. Battle of Leuctra. — The Spartans defeated by Epam 
■ ■ Inondas. 

3G2. Battle of Man tinea. — Death of Epaminondas. 

359. Accession of Philip to the throne of Macedon. 

352. First Philippic of Demosthenes. 

340. Philip ovemins Phocis, and ends the Sacred War. 

338. Battle of Chseronea. — The Athenians and 
defeated by Philip. 

836. Accession of Alexander the Great 

834. Battle of the Granicus River, 

833. Battle of Issns. 

831. Battle of Arbela. 

828. Death of Alexander at Babylon. — The Lamian War. 
317-307. Demetrius Plialereus at Athens. 

301. Battle of Ipsus. 

281. Lysimachus defeated and slain by Seleiiciis. 

280. Seleiiciis assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus. — ^Invasion 
of Greece by the Gauls. 

270. The Gauls defeated at Delphi. 

243. Aratus general of the Achsean league. 

241. A.gis (IV’'.), king of Sparta, put to death for attempting 
to reform the government 
230, Cleomenes (HI.) becomes king of Sparta. 

221. Sparta captured by An tigonus Doson. 

213. Aratus pois<>ned by Philip, king of Macedon. 

208. Philopcmneii general of the Achfeau league. 

197. Battle of Cynoscephalas. — Philip, king of Macedon, de- 

feated. 

183. Philopoemen put to death by the revolted Messenians. 
168. Battle of Pydna.— End of the Macedonian monarchy. 
146. Destruction of Corinth byMummius. — Greece made a 
Roman province under the name of Achaia. 


KEVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1 . 

2 . 

S. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 


ttliat conquests were made hy Cyrus the Great ? 

What were the principal events of the reign of Camhyses 
What important expeditions were undertaken hy Darius Hystaspes ? 

What led to the invasion of Greece ? 

What Persian monarch invaded Greece, and with what result?. 
Wiien and in what way did the Persian Empire end?. .. 

What was the character of the Persians ? Their religion ? 

(Jive a brief sketch of the geography of Greece, . . ........ 

Who were the primitive inhabitants of Greece ? 
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10. What wore the principal events of the legendary history ? 3-1-35 

11. What revolutions occurred in the twelfth century ? 35 

13. Give an account of Lycurgiis 35-36 

13. Describe the Messenian Wars, and their conseq.iiences.. 36 

14. Describe the government of Sparta 36 

15. Give an account of the origin of Athens, and its early history; 37 

16. Who were Draco and Solon ? . 37 

17. Give an account of Pisistmtus and his sons 37 38 

18. What is meant in Grecian history by the “Age of Despots V 38 

10, What was the ostracism, and why waa it established ? 38 39 

30, Mention some of the distinguished men who were banished by it 42-^18 

31. What led to the battle of Marathon? Its consequences? 39 

23. Give an account of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes 40 

33. Give a sketch of the career of Aristides 41-43 

24. Also of Themistocles 41-43 

25* Gf -Pausanias, A. 41-42 

26. Ofamon ' 43 

27. Give a full account of the Persian War 39-44 

28. Give a fhll account of the Peloponnesian War 44-45 

29. Give a sketch of the life and character of Socrates 46-17 

30. W'hat led to the battle of C-imaxa ? 47 

31. Give an account of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 47 

82. Describe the character of Agesilaus, and state the chiefeventsof his life.. 4S-40 

83. What rendered Epaminondas illustrious? -IS-IO 

34. Describe the character of Philip of Maceclon, and state the principal 

events of his reign 49-51 

85. What was the Sacred War ? 50-51 

36. What victory gave Philip control of Greece ? 51 

37. Give a sketch of the career of Alexander the Great. 51-56 

38. What victory gave him the Persian empire ? 54 

:i0. After his death, what noted generals contended for the mastery ? 56-57 

40. What led to the battle of Ipsus ? Its consequences ? 57 

41. Wlro wore Demetrius Phalereus and Demetrius Poliorcetes? 57 

42. How was the Macedonian Empire divided after the battle of Ipsus ? 58 

43. Give a sketch of the career of Demetrius Poliorcetes., 58 

44. Mention some of the successors of Ptolemy Cerauniis on the throne of 

Macedon 59 

45. Give an account of the formation of the iEtolian league 59 

4G. Give a sketch of the history of the Achaean league 59 

47. Who was Philopcemen ? Wliat was he styled ? 60 

48. How did the Macedonian monarchy end ? G1 

49. When and by whom was Greece subdued? (51 

60. Give a sketch of the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, Italy, Africa, &c 61 

61. What was the character of the Greeks ? 63 

63. What was the Amphictyonic Council ? f>3 

5^1. Describe tlie public games 63 

54. Ill whose honor were they held ? What was their effect ? 63 

55. Mention the chief evonts of the fabulous age, with their dates '. . . 04 

56. Mention the chief events in tlie history of Greece, with their dates, 

during each succeeding century 64-65 
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l^lAP OuESTioiTs.— (See Progressive Map, Ko. a.)— Kame tlie divisions of Italy. 
What was the sittiafiop of Latium? Ptniria? Umbria? Samnium? Apuha? 
Oala^bria? Bratiiim? Campania? Territory of tb^ Sabines ? Cisalpine Gaid? 
Wiiere was Khc'tia ? Illy'ricuni ? Helvetia ? Vf hat river tributary to the Adriatic 
Sea ? What branches of it are laid down ? On what river was Home ? What port 
at its mouth ? Where ^vas the Rubicon River ? The Hetauras River ? I>ke Trasi- 
mehius? Where was Veii ? Tartpiinii? Tiisculum?' ausiuni? Capua? Cannm? 
Brunduaiam? What towns in Sicily ? In Africa? " , x.. *, ^-o 

1 . When and by whom was Rome founded f Give the early history of Rome. 

2. By whom was Italy occupied at that time ? What were the acts of Romulus 1 

3. Name the other Jiings of Rome. What is said. of each? What ended the 
monarchy? 


Eome, 

From its FoundaiioTi to idle Fsiablisliment of the Empwe. 

1. Home is said to liave been founded in 753 b. o.^, but its 
early liistory for at least three and a half centuries is only 
a series of traditional naiTatiyes of the details of which there 
is no authentic evidence. According to these, its founders 
were two brothers named Rom!u4m and Be'mus, of the 
Latin race, a people that had long inhabited that part of 
Ti aly, occupying a district called La'ti-um- Eomulus be- 
came the first king, and was succeeded by six others, the 
united reigns of the whole comprising a period of about two 
centuries and a half. 

2. Besides the Latins and the G-reek colonies, Italy, at 
the time of the foundation of Eome, was occupied by several 
otiier races, of whom the E-triihi-ans, living in what is now 
called Tuscany, were the most important and the most ad- 
vanced in civilization. Eomulus, it is said, arranged a plan 
of government for the new city, dividing the people into 
tribes, establishing a senate, and recognizing the two classes 
of Patricians, or nobles, and Plebeians, or’ common people. 

3. Ntc'ma Fom-piVins, the second king, was, according 
to the traditions, the founder of the religious institutions 
of the Eomans. TuTlus EoB4iVi-%t$y the third king, was 
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noted for tlie wars waged ty Mm against the neighhpim^ 
cities. An’cus Mar'tim, the fourth Mng, gamed victories 
over the Latins and some of the other races. Tar qmn the 
Elder, the fifth king, was noted for the public buildings and 
overworks whichhe caused tobe constructed; ammig these 
.-were the Great Circus and the Great Sewer. 8er vi-usTul - 
U-tis, the sixth king, established the census, which was taken 
every five years. Tar' quin the Proud, the seventh and last 
kino-, -was by an insurrection of the people dnven from the 
throne and city in consequence of an infamous crime com- 
mitted by his son. This ended the monarchy (509 n. c.). 

4 . Instead of kings, two yearly magistrates, called 6ow- 
siils, were then elected; and Junius Brutus and Ool-la-ti - 
nus, through whose means the — : 

Tarquiiis had been expelled, were j 
appointed to this office. The WJXstmr 
duties and powers of the consuls 
werD similar to those of tlie kings, 

and for nearly 150 years they were j 

' chosen exclusively from the pa- j 

tricians. As civil officers their 
' power was nearly absolute, each . i 

ruling by turns; and they were j| 
the legally appointed generals of '. VigmiTY 03? 'KOMB* , 
the army in time of war. . 

5. For more than twelve years after^tlie abolition of the 
monarchy, the Komans were engaged ^ war with the ad- 
herents and -friends of the Tarquins. 'Several of the neigh- 
boring cities raised armies to compel the Iloinans to rein- 
state their king, but they were all finally defeated, although 
at times they seemed to be on the point of achieving tlicur 
object. The famous battle of Ee-ginus, in Tnshu-lum, ter- 

4. What oflicers took the place of the kings? What were their powers and 

of the monarchy ? Give some account of 
them. What is said of the battle of Lake Eegillus ? Wluit was the consequence ! 

hat is said of the appointment of dictator V (bee also the note.) 
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iiiinateil tlio struggle, and the Tarquins finally gave up all 
hope of restoration. To this period belong some of the most 
interesting stories of the legendary history.* It was during 
this period also that the first dictator^ was appointed. 

6. Although the monarchy was abolished, Eome w^as by 
no means under a free government. All political power 
ivas in the hands of the patricians, and the plebeians were 
kept in a condition of great social degradation. Obliged 
to borrow money of their rich neighbors, they were charged 
enormous rates of interest, and, when unable to pay, were 
delivered by tlie cruel laws to the mercy of their creditors, 
•who entirely deprived them of their lands, and reduced 
them to the condition of serfs or slaves. Besides, they were 
compelled to perform military duty whenever called upon 
by the government. 

7. At length tlieir condition became so wretched that 
they refused to take the field against the public enemy; 
but, leaving the city to the patricians, departed in a body 
to the Sacred Mount, about three miles distant. This 
compelled the no])los to make some concessions. They 
released the debtors fri>in their obligations, setting free all 
who laid been made slaves, and assented to the appoint- 
ment of two magistrates, called TrWtmes, who were to be 
chosen from the ranks of the Plebeians, to hold office one 
year, and to hav0 the power of annulling any law of the 
Semite by pronouncing the w^ord Veto^ which means, I for- 
lid it. The people then returned to the city (494 b. o.). 

8. This concession on the part of the nobles was not so 
great as it appears, since the Tribunes were elected by 
those assemblies (called the Gomitia of the Centuries) in 

* Si'pb as the IcKeml of tlonitius, who kept the bridge aprtinst the whole Etrurian army; of 
Muci- s ScjKvoia, and of Castor and Pollux at Lake Kegilhis. (See Liddell’s Biatory of Mmie, 
&\n\ Tjtffif ot' Annent Borne,) , . , . .. , , . . • -i i 

f A dictator was an officer vested for a limited time with an absolute and irresponsible 
autluruy. He was only appointed iu times of great public peril. ^ ^ c 

B, What was the state of Home at this time ? What was the condition of the 
Plebeians! 

7. What measure was taken bv the Plebeians ? Give the result. 

8. How were the Tribunes elected ? What were their powers ? 
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■wliicli, according to the constitution of Scrvius Tullius, the 
Patricians could always, by means of their wealth, coni- 
mand a majority of votes. The Tribunes were not invested 
with any of the ordinary duties of magistrates, their ofiice 
being simply to protect the rights of the Plebeians by their 
check upon the legislation of the Senate, which body was 
purely an aristocratic assemblage. The Tribunes were af- 
terward increased to five, and finally, in later times, to ten. 

9. Another source of difiiculty was the injustice of the 
nobles in seizing upon the public or conquered lands, and 
keeping them for their exclusive lise ; whereas, by the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius, they were to be divided partly 
among the poorer people. This kind of aggression con- 
tinued to exist for centuries, and gave rise to the proposal 
of many exciting measures, called Agrarian laws,” the 
object of wliich was to enforce a proper division of these 
|mblic lands. This was the. more necessary ; since, when 
held in large quantities by the wealthy, they w^ere culti- 
vated by slaves, and the small farmers and freemen were 
deprived of the means of existence. 

10. A few years after the creation of the Tribunate (48G 
B. 6.), Sjm'ri-us Gas'si-us, one of the consuls, proposed the 
first Agrarian law ; but he fell a victin-j t'p^the machinations 
of the nobles, and, on a false accnsaticai, was put to death. 
The law, although passed, Avas not put in execution, and 
the contest continued until the' PielDeiams ginned a great 
triumph in the passage of tlre/^LaAV.ofVorevro,f according 
to which the Tribunes Avere elated by the Plebeians them- 
selves at the Assembly of the Tribes, not at the Assembly 
of the Centuries (471 B. 0 .). This law destroyed the poAver 
of the nobles, and made Pome a democratic state. 

11. ‘Wliile these struggles had been going on in the city 
betAveen the tAvo Orders, there- were almost constant wars 

9. AVliat, wnro the A. 2 frarian laws ? What was their origin ? Their object ? 

1 0. AVho proposed the first Agrarian law ? What was his fate ? What was th® 
“ Law of Voloro V” What was its effect ? 

1 1 . Relate the legend ubou t Coriolanns. 
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witli the neighboring people, among whom the Jj]hpii-ans 
and Yolscians (called in Latin Volsci) were the most trouble- 
some. To this period belongs the story of Go-ri-o-lahius, a 
patrician general, who acquired this name by the capture of 
Go-rio-Ji^ an important city of the Volscians. Ilaving great 
;inil lienee at Home in consequence of the victories which he 
had gained, he insisted, during a time of famine, that no 
corn should be given to the people unless they would relin- 
quish their privileges. But the tribunes procured his banish-- 
nieiit ; and going over to the Volscians, he marched with an 
army against Eome and threatened its capture. The Senate 
made several attempts to dissuade him from his revengeful 
purpose, but in vain. At last, when his mother, wdfc, and 
children were sent to his camp to intercede for the city, he 
relented, and retired with his army. Shortly afterward he 
was put to death by the Volscians (488 b. c.). 

12. To a somewhat later period belongs the iirieresting 
legend of Cin-cin-na’ Ins, who, although a patrician, lived 
on a small farm wliich he cultivated with his own hands. 
Twice was he called from the plough to serve his country, 
once as Consul and again as Dictator; and wliile holding* 
tlie latter office/he* gained a great victory over the BEqui- 
ans; and then,*havihg;lreed Borne from danger, immediate- 
ly resigned' his . great/office, and returned to his humble 
agricultural labors, followed by the applause and blessihgs 
of air his cquntrymeii' (458 b. o.). BTearly thirty years 
afterward, when at the- age of SjDy he was again called from 
his retirement to take the .offices of dictator. 

Ig. The Eomahs 'having- no written laws, ten ^commis- 
si oners w^ere appointed, called De-cem/^virs, to arrange a 
code. (451 B. c.) They were invested with a very large 
authority, superseding the other magistrates, and ruling by 
turns, each for one day. The celebrated code of the Twelve 


1 2. Relate the legend about Cincinnatns. ^ ^ , 

1 3. Who were the Decemvirs ? What authority did they have ? What causeq 
the abolition of the Decemvirate ? 
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Tillies was tlie result of their labors ; but a flagrant abuse 
of power on the part of Appi-^us Olav! di'-uSy one of their 
number, caused the abolition of the Deceniyirate in the 
third year of its existence, 

14. The right of intermarriage between the patricians 
and plebeians being forbidden, a law was introduced by 
one of the tribunes (445 B. c.) making such marriages legal, 
This, after yiolent opposition, was passed, and was imme- 
diately followed by a imoposal to open the consulship to the 
plebeians. To put an end to the strife and excitement 
which this produced, the duties of consuls were intrusted 
to officers called military tfilimes, to be elected by the 
Assembly of the Centuries, both patricians and plebeians 
being eligible to the office. The Senate, however, could 
order the election of consuls, instead of the Tribunes, for 
any ^ar. These officers continued to bo elected wdth 
various intermissions until 367 B. c., when, by the Li-cin'- 

fian Law, plebeians were admitted to the consulship. 

15. The Eomans having besieged Veii {ve'yi), a p) 0 werful 
city of E-tru'ri-a, for several years, were on tb-O point of 
suffering disastrous defeat, when Fu'ri-iis Gd-mil'lus, 
being appointed Dictator, caused a mine to be dug by 
mcjms of which the soldiers were admitted into the citadel, 
and the city was taken and destroyed (39G b. o.). Veii 
was a larger and more magniffeent city than Eome itself, 
and so favorably situated that irery many of the Eomans 
'were inclined to abandon their own city and migrate 
thither. Prom this, how^ever, they were finally dissuaded 
by the patricians. Oamilliis* being accused of appropriating 
the spoils of the conquor.ed Qily^tb Ris ewn use, was driven 
into exile (391 b. o.). V ' * 

15. At this period, the Xlauls, a barbarous but very bold 

14. 'What prUllc^e did tine plebeians acquire? What were the military tri- 
billies ? W’'liat privileg'cs did the Licinian law ^ivc to the plebeians ? 

I S. Waiat was accomplished by Camillus ? How did Vcii compare with Rome ? 
What danger threateneef Rome ? Why was Camillus banished ? 

1 6. What city was attacked by the Gauls f How did the Romans become in 
volved? 
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and M^aiiike people, liad possessed tliemselyes of nearly all 
Western Europe, and occupied also tlie nortli of Italy. 
Proceeding farther soutli, they (391 B. c.) attacked Chh-si- 
iim, an important city of Etruria, the inhabitants of which 
sent to Eome for assistance. Embassadors were according- 
ly sent to Clusiuin to demand of the Gauls the reason of 
their hostile inyasion, and bid them quit a territory to 
wliicli they had no claim. Bren'mis^ their leader, answered 
that the title of brave men was their swords f whereupon 
a battle ensued, in which the Eoman deputies, unmindful 
of their neutral character, took part against the Gauls. 

17. The course taken by the deputies so Enraged Brennus 

that he immediately left Olusium, and with an army of 
nearly 75,000 men marched toward Eome. On the hanks 
of the AVU-a, a few" miles from the city, he met and de- 
feated the Eoman army; and then marching to the city 
itself, entered it without opposition, the inhabitants having 
all lied, except 80 aged senators, who awaited the enemy in 
the Forum, in tlieir robes of state and seated in their ivory 
chairs. These venerable men were quickly massacred, and 
the city pillaged and burnt (390 B. c.). ^ 

18. The citadel, howevei', being built on a stefep and lofty 
cliff, held out for seven months; and the Gauls besieging it 
were reduced in numbers bj a pestilence which broke out 
among them. It is said that at one time they were on the 
point of taking the citadef; for having discovered a narrow 
path up the cliff, they had nearly reached the summit dur- 
ing the darkness of night, all the gnards being asleep; but 
at that instant the sacred geese kept in the temple of Juno 
commenced a loud cackling, '‘which awoke the garrison; 
and the Eoman commander, Mar'cus Manli-us, springing 
lip, rushed to the edge of the >fock and hurled the Gauls 
headlong down. 

1 V. What defeat was sustained by the Romans? Wa&% followed the battle of 
Allia? . , , 

1 8. How was the citadel defended ? Relate what is said to have occurred dur- 
ing the defence. 
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19. In the mean while, Camillus had been called from 
banishment and made dictator. He arrived, as the story 
goes, with an army just as the Eomaiis were about to 
deliver to the Gauls 1000 pounds of gold wdiicli they had 
agreed to pay as a ransom. Exclaiming that “ Borne should 
be ransomed only with steel,” he ordered the gold to be 
carried away, and immediately attacking the Gauls, de- 
feated them with great slaughter. Other, and probably 
more truthful, accounts state that the gold was paid, and 
that the Gauls peaceably retired ; and it is even said that, 
more than four centuries afterward, some of this very gold 
was recovered from the Gauls of that later period. It is, 
however, certain that the city was left in ruins; and the 
public records having been destroyed, no materials for an 
authentic history of the events preceding this period could 
afterward be obtained. 

20. After the departure of the invaders, the city was in a 
Biul condition, and the people were almost in despair. 
They had lost their houses, their cattle, and their crops, 
and yet were obliged to pay taxes in order to repair the 
city walls and to carry on the wars which the neighboring 
states waged against them. They were also very much 
oppressed by the merciless laws against debtors. In this 
crisis, Marcus Manlius, the brave defender of the citadel, 
distinguished himself by his efforts and sacrifices to relieve 
the people’s wants. Having by this means acquired very 
great popularity, he excited the suspicions of the patricians, 
and was accused of attempting to make himself king; of 
which offence being unjustly pronounced guilty, he was 
tlirowii down the very rock* from which he had repelled 
his country’s enemies (383 B. a). 

21. During the next twenty years, frequent wars were 

* Called the Tarp&an Morl\ 

19. '^Tio clcf(ratc‘cl the Gauls? What is said of the ransom? How far is the 
account certain as regards the city and public records? 

SO. What was the fate of Manlius ? Belate the events that led to his death. 

1^1 . What wars were waged during the next ttventy years ? What is stated of 
subsequent wars ? Of the alliance between Home and the Latin cities? 
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waged witli the Volsciaiis, ^qixians, . and Etrurians, in 
wliicli Camillus gained great distinction, and was five times 
made dictator and hailed repeatedly as the Savior of Rome. 
In oGl B. c., the Gauls made another invasion, and ten 
years afterward a third, but each time were repulsed. A 
war of several years was also waged with the powerful 
Etrurian city Tar-quin' i-i, but it was finally brought to a 
successful issue, a peace of forty years being concluded. 
The Romans at this time had also formed an alliance with 
most of the Latin cities, which added greatly to their 
strength and safety. 

22. Samnite War, — The Sam'nltes, a warlike people 
inhabiting central Italy, having made war upon the Cam- 
pa'nians, the latter called in the aid of the Romans (343 b. 
c.), who entering Campania defeated the Samnites with im- 
mense slaughter, and compelled them to make peace, after 
the war had lasted about two years. A war with the Latin 
cities followed, in which the Romans wore also victorious, 
and Latium was annexed to the Roman territory (339 b. c.). 

2S. In a second war with the Samnites, the Romans sus- 
tained a terrible defeat in a narrow valley called the Caii- 
dim Forlcs, and were compelled by the Samnite general to 
pass under the yoke’^ in acknowledgment of their subjuga- 
tion (321 B. G.). The war was, however, continued until 
305 B. c., when the Samnites, having been repeatedly de- 
feated, were compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome. Seven years afterward they renewed the war, being 
aided by the TJmbrians, Etruscans, and Gauls; but the 
allied army sufi^ered a great defeat near Sen4i'mwi^ a town 
in IJm'bria (295 b. g.). This .famous victory gave the 
Romans the dominion of nearly all Italy. Close upon 
this event, followed a war with the Etrurians and Gauls, 

* The yoke was made by setting two speni’s upright, and placing another across the top of them 

22. What canBed the Samnite war? What conntry was annexed in 340 b, c.? 

23. What caused the second Samnite war ? Where were the Caudine Borks ? 
Ans. In Samiiium. XVhen were the Bomans defeated? How did the war end? 
Describe the third Samnite w'ar. What was the effect of the battle of Sentinum ? 
What otlier war followed ? 
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whose combined forces were also yanquished with great 
slaughter. 

21. The inhabitants of the Greek colony Ta-ren'-timi 
having given olfence to the Romans, the latter declared war 
upon them, upon which the Tarentines solicited the aid oi 
Fyr’rhus, King of EpiTus, the greatest general of his age. 
Complying with this request, he landed in Italy and gained 
a great victory over the Eomans, commanded by the Con- 
sul Lm-vi'nus (280 n. c.). But it w^as a dear-bought 
triumph, lor he lost many of his best troops and some of 
his ablest oflicers, and was probably indebted for it more to 
tlie confusion occasioned by the elephants which his army 
contained, and to which the Romans w^ere not accustomed, 
than to the superior valor or skill of his soldiers. When, 
on \isiting the battle-field the next day, he gazed on the 
Roman dead, all of whom appeared to have fallen in their 
ranks, and with tlieir faces turned toward the enemy, he 
exclaimed: ^'If I had such soldiers as these, liow easily 
could I conquer the world !” 

25. Many of the Italian nations now joined Pyrrhus, and 
he advanced within eighteen miles from Rome, to -which he 
sent an emissary, offering peace ; but this the Roman senate 
refused until he should withdraw his forces from Italy, 
'^tti^ther battle was fought the next year, in which the Ro- 
mans were again defeated, but with great loss to Pyrrhus. 
Leaving Italy, he then proceeded to Sicily "with the design 
of expelling the Carthaginians from that island, but in this 
be was not successful; and after an absence of two years 
he returned to Ta-ren'tiim. At Ben-e-ven'tum^ he w^as met t 
by the Romans under the Consul Gu^ri-us Den-ta’ki^^ 
and suffered a most disastrous defeat (275 b. c.), after wdhch 
he retii*ed forever from Italy. Returning to Greece, he was 

* A town of Samiii'ira, about 28 miles from Capua. (See Progressive Map, No. 3.) 

2-4. Wliat lod to the invasion bj Pyrrhus? What success did he meet with? 

What did lie say of tlio Roman soldiers ? 

25. What w'oi’e the further pi*oceedings of Pyrrhus ? Where was he defeated? 
Where was he killed ? -n*'. 
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proelaiiiied King of Macedonia, and making war upon tlie 
Spartans, lie nearly took their city; but in an attack upon 
Argos, he was killed by a tile thrown by a woman from the 
roof of a house (272 b. c.). 

26. After the departure of PyiThus, the Tarentines ap- 
plied for aid to the Carthaginians, who sent a fleet for 
their relief; but the Eomans obtained possession of Ta- 
rentum. The Samnites, Lnca'nians,.and other tribes soon 
afterward submitted, thus leaving Eome mistress of all Italy 
(266 B. c.). Over this extensive domain she organized a 
most effective government. Some portions, which were 
called Prcefectures, tliat is, districts governed by Praffects, 
she ruled by means of magistrates sent from herself. From 
others, the Municipal Totvns, she only exacted military 
service, leaving to tliem the control of their own local af- 
fliirs ; while in very many she planted colonies of Eoman 
citizens, wEom she supplied with lands from the conquered 
temfcory, and placed over the subjugated inhabitants. Her 
rule was, hoAvever, mild and generally just, and was but 
little disturbed by commotion or revolt. 

27. The Punic Wars. — Across the Mediterranean, on 
the African shore, wuas the great rival republic, Carthage; 
and with her the Eomans were' now to measure their 
strength.^ This city, settled, as it has been state^.by^t^ 
Tyrians, had been in existence about six centuries, 'and had 
grown, by means of her commerce, to be one of the wealth- 
iest cities in the world. Her ships covered the Mediterra- 
nean, and her fleets w’-ere unequalled for numbers and 
efficiency. Three hundred cities in Africa paid her tribute, 
she had made conquests in Spain, and nearly all Sicily had 
submitted to her sway. 


id with Cartbape were called Punic Wars, Funic being a corruption of PJicenix, 
in, since Carthage was of jPhoeaieian origin. 


* The wars wag 
meanitig Plut-nm 


26. When and how did Rome hecome mistress of Italy? What is saM of the 
I'overnment which she established? What were the prsefectures ? Mnnicipal 

27. What was the condition of Carthage at the commencement of the Punic wars ! 
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28. Syracuse, however, still retained its independence, 

after repeated wars with the Carthaginians. This city was 
a colony of the Corinthians, established in the eighth cen- 
tury B. 0.; and, in the fifth century, became the most 
papulous and powerful state in the island, under a virtuous 
and patriotic sovereign, named Ge'lon* During its struggle 
with Athens, in which ISTieias was so disastrously defeated, 
it was under a free government, but subsequently lost its 
liberties (405 B. o.), being ruled for 38 years by the famous 
Di-o-fiys^-i-us, who carried on a successful war with the 
Carthaginians. Ti-mole- 07 i, a Corinthian of great virtue 
and talents, restored it to freedom (344 B. c.) ; but under 
A-gaWo-cUs, the despotism was again established (317 
B. c,). At the time to which we have arrived, it was 
under the rule of a monarch named during whose 

reign flourished the famous mathematician Archimedes 
{ar-]ce-me'deez), 

29. First Punic War. — This war commenced in 264 
B. c. and lasted 23 years. It was brought on in the following 
manner. Agathocles, who waged long wars with Carthage, 
had hired a body of troops from Cam-pa'ni-a; and these, 
after tlie death of that despot, seized Messana and slaugh- 
tered the inhabitants, after which they assumed the name of 
Ma'Wi er-tmes, which means warlike men. These Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, marched against and defeated; where- 
upon they divided, and wdiile a portion of them invoked 
the aid of the Itomans, the others applied to the Carthagin- 
ians. Thus, by a set of mercenary murderers and robbers, 
were tliese two great republics plunged into a series of wars 
which lasted more than a hundred years. The real cause 
of tlie war was, however, the rivalship of these states. 

SO. The Romans having gained some important victo- 
ries, were soon joined by many of the states of Sicily, 

28. Give a sketch of the history of Syracuse. 

26. What kid to the first Punic war? What was the real cause of the war ? 

30. What victories did the Romans gain? What general was defeated, and 
how ? 
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iaiis liaying made considerable conquests in Spain; Han- 
nibal laid siege to Sa^gunHum^ a Greek colony near the 
eastern coast then in alliance with Rome. The expostula- 
tions of the last-named power being treated with contempt 
by Hannibal; and his conduct having been approved by Car- 
thage; preparations for war were immediately commenced. 

33, Hannibal; having completed the conquest of Spaiii; 
crossed the Pyrenees and Alps, and at the river Ti-cihius 
met and defeated the Romans under their consul Sciph-o 
(218 B. G.), A few days afterward, he inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the other consul; Sem-proAi-us, near the 
river TreTi-a, a short distance from the scene of the first 
conflict. Another great battle was fought the next year, 
near the lake Tras-i-meAus ; when the Romans were 
again defeated, their army being almost destroyed (21? 
B. c.). So alarmed did the Romans become, in consequence; 
tliat they immediately appointed a dictator, Fa’M-us 

being selected for the office. 

34. This general adopted the tactics of harassing the 
invaders as much as possible, but avoiding a direct engage- 
ment, thus wearing out their resources by delay. The 
Romans were thus enabled to recover somewhat from their 
disasters ; but the next year (21G B, c.), Hannibal having 
advanced into Southern Italy, was opposed by a large army 
under the consuls JE-miUi-us and Varro ; and at Ccm'iim 
a terrific battle took place, which for the fourth time re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the Carthaginians (216 
B. a). It is said that more than ’50,000 Romans fell on 
the field, and that Hannibal sent to Carthage three bushels 
of gold rings, taken from the fingers of senators and 
knights who were found among the slain. Almost all the 
nations in the south of Italy at once revolted from tlie 


33 Wliat couri?e did Ilannibal take ? What victories did he gain ? To what 
was Fabius Maximus elected? 

34. Wliat was the policy of Fa bins? Describe the battle of Canute, fWIiere 
wtis Can me ? See Map, Ko. 3.) What revolt ensued ? Where did Haimibal pass 
the winter ? ^ 
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Eomans ; but Hannibal, instead of marching on the city, 
^diicli it is tliougiit be might haye captured, went into wiii- 
ter-c|uarters at Caphi-a, and waited for re-enforcements. 

gil. In the meanwhile, the Eomans had sent the two 
Scipios into Spain, who, after having gained great advan- 
tages over the Carthaginians, were defeated in battle and 
slain. Tliey were succeeded by Puh’lms Come’lms Scipio, 
son of one of the former commanders, who, having defeated 
the Carthaginians in several important battles, completed 
the conquest of Spain (205 b. c.). Hannibal gained no im- 
portant victory after that at Canme. His army, reduced in 
numbers, and impaired in strength and disci]3line by the 
pleasures and vices of Capua, was scarcely adequate to 
protect his Italian allies against the Eomans, now under 
tlie command of Fa'Mus and Mar-ceVUis^ the former of 
whom, from his cautious policy, was called the Shield, and 
the latter, on account of his vigor and address, the Sword 
of Eome. Marcellus did important service in Sicily, 

36. Hiero, king of Syracuse, having died, the Syracusans 
established a popular government, and declared against 
Eome. Marcellus therefore proceeded against the city, which 
he took after a siege of two years (212 b. c.). This siege is 
memorable for the part taken in the defence of the city by 
Archimedes, who exhausted his science and skill in the 
invention of macliines to assail the besiegers. In the 
general massacre that followed the entrance of the Eomans, 
the aged philosopher was slain ; the city was pillaged, and 
many of its magnificent Avorks of art were canned to Eome. 

37. Hannibal, despairing of succor from Carthage, at 
length summoned his bi’other As'dru-bal from Spain, v/ho 
soon passed into Italy, but was intercepted by a Eoman 


25. What had the Romans done in the mean while ? Wlio completed the con- 
quest of Spain What was the condition of Hannibal’s army ? What generals were 
called tlie and JSword of Rome ? Why ? ^ i . 

30. What service did Marcellus perform in Sicily? What is said of Ar- 
chimedes? . . ^ , , , 

37. What measure did Hannibal adopt to obtain aid? Why did he not get the 
aid ? Whither did the Romans now direct the war ? 
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army, at the Me4au’rus River ^ in Umbria ; and^ in the bat- 
tle that ensued, he was defeated and slain (207 b. c.), Han- 
nibal received notice of this disaster by the sight of his 
brother’s gory head, which the consuls caused to he thrown 
into his camp. The Eomans, under the influence of Soipio, 
tlie conqueror of Spain, resolved now to carry the war 
into Africa,” and Scipio was appointed to the command. 

88. Having defeated the Humid'ians in a great battle, 
and vanquished the Carthaginians with immense slaugh- 
ter, at U'ii-ca, Scipio marched almost to the gates of 
their city; when the Carthaginian senate, driven to 
despair, recalled Hannibal to the defence of his own coun- 
try. The call was at once obeyed, and landing in Africa, 
Hannibal drew up his forces on the plain of Za’ma^ a town 
in Humidia. Seeing that his army was far inferior to that 
of the Eomans, he obtained an interview with Scipio, and 
proposed a treaty of peace ; but Scipio, true to Eoman 
policy, declined the proposal.- The battle therefore took 
place, and Hannibal was defeated with great loss (202 B. c.). 

89. The battle of Zama ended the second Punic war ; for 
although the Carthaginians were not utterly exhausted, 
yet, by the prudent counsel of Hannibal, who saw that it # 
would be useless to protract the struggle, they consented to 
accept the terms of peace dictated by Scipio, and approved 

by the Eoman Senate. These were very severe : Carthage 
■"‘was to evacuate Spain, to give up all her prisoners, surren- 
der her fleets, pay 10,000 talents to defray the expenses of 
the war, and agree to undertake no future war without 
the consent of Eome. The treaty having been concluded, 
Scipio returned home, and was honored with a more splen- 
did triumph than any Eoman general had previously re- 
ceived. He was called thereafter Scipio Af-bi-ca'xtcs. 

49. Hannibal was for a time treated with great respect 

38. What (lid Scipio accomplish ? Where did he defeat Hannibal ? What was 
the resnlt ? 

39. On what terms was peace made ? How was Scipio rewarded ? 

40. Eelate the subsequent history of Hannibal. 
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by tlie Cartliagiiiians, and, being placed at the bead of the 
government, endeavored to restore the nation to its former 
prosperity and splendor. But tbe intrigues of the ancient 
nobility prevailed against him, and he was compelled to 
flee in order to save his life (196 B. c.). Taking refuge in 
Syria, at the court of A7i4i’ o-clius the Great, he assisted 
that monarch in a war against the Eomans ; but the latter 
prevailing, demanded that he should be given up to them, 
whereupon he fled to BUthynJ-i-a, and there, being still pur- 
sued by the Roman emissaries, he was at last compelled to 
put an end to his life to avoid falling into their hands 
(183 B. c.). 

41. In the same year died his great rival, Scipio Afri- 
canus, an exile too from his native country. For, having 
served with his brother Lucius Scipio in the war against 
Antiochus, and defeated that monarch at the battle of 
Mag-ne'sia, he and his brother were accused of embezzling ^ 
some of the captured treasures. To this base and ungrate- 
ful accusation he disdained to plead ; but, quitting Rome 
in disgust, took up his abode in Campania, where he died. 
Lucius Scipio, refusing to pay the fine imposed upon him, 

% had all his property confiscated. This general, after the 
victory at Magnesia, was called Scipio Asiaticus* 

42. The second Punic war was followed by a war against 
Philip, king of Macedonia, who was defeated in the battle 
of Cyn-o-ceph’ a-le. The ^Ftolians having invited Antiochus 
into G-reece, that monarch crossed over and took Euboea, 
This was considered an act of interference by the Romans, 
and war was declared against Syria, which was ended by the 
battle of Magnesia, in Lydia (190 B. c.), after which Anti- 
ochus was obliged to surrender nearly the whole of Asia 
Minor to At'ta-kis, king of Per'ga-mus, who had been' in 
alliance with the Romans during the war. Antiochus was 

41. Eelatc tlie subsequent history of Scipio Africanus. Who was called Sdpio 
Asiaiicr^sf Why? Where was Magnesia ? (See Map, page 41.) 

42. What battle terminated the war against Philip ? Against Antiochus ? Wliat 
was Antiochus compelled to do ? Who was Antiochus ? 
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the most powM and enterprising of the 
Seleucns, called the 8e-leu'ci-dm; 

feat had n'aged snecessful war against the Parlhuns, hac 

trims and other nations in the East. , ^ „ 

r The monarchy of Syria at this time extended as for 

cast as the Euphrates, and was hounded on the ^ 

the Taurus Mountains, and on the south by Arabia. - - ^ 
Minor, now severed entirely from the Z 

ochus, contained, besides the kingdom “/^Vjw’nnd 

independent monarchies of BUhjma, ^ 

Fon'tus, besides aa4dtia, the country occupied hj the 
Grids These states, fragments of the Macedonian Empre, 
will bo referred to in the course of the following 
44 Pergamus was founded by a lieutenant J 
achus (283 B. 0.), but did not acquire “7 Fomi^^e 
until the reign of Atkdus, who distinguished himself by 
his alliance with the Romans in the wnr 
This kingdom lasted 150 years, at the end ol ^'liicli ts 
last king, Attalus III, left it, with all its treasures, to the 
Romans (133 B. c.). The kings of Pergamiis 
for their attention to literature; and they collected a 
immense library, which was afterward carried to Ale. 

^"45!\fter the death of Philip, king of Macedonia, Per- 
seus, his successor, made an effort to free Greece and Mace- 
don from the Roman yoke, but, after a war of tnree years, 
was utterly subdued at the battle of Pi/rZim. (168 b. c.). 
He was carried captive to Rome, where he and his w ife and 
children graced the triumph of Imlus, his 

conqueror. Thus was Macedonia added to the Roman 
dominions, which a few years afterward were still fuither 
augmented by the conquest of Greece (14 6 b. c.). 

l,he rcBiilt ? What other conquest was made in 14b b. o. / 
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46. Tliird Punic War.—Ia the mean time the ihird 
Pwnic war broke out, caused hj the inveterate hatred of the 
Eomans toward the Caidhaginians. A pretext for the war 
was found in the eiforts made by Carthago to repel tlie 
aggressions of Mas4-nis'sa^ king of ISTu-midh-a,* whom the 
lioinans acknowledged as their ally. Every effort was made 
by the Carthaginians to appease the hostility of their ene- 
mies. They complied "with every demand ; banishing all w^ho 
had given offence to the Eomans, and even surrendering 
their arms and military stores. But when finally told that 
they must leave Carthage, and permit it to be destroyed, 
they took courage from despair, shut the gates of the city, 
and put to death every Eoman within its walls. 

47. The most vigorous exertions were then made to siipply 
the place of the weapons which the treachery of Eome liad 
wrested from them. Men of every rank toiled day and night 
in the forges, and the women cut off their hair to furnish 
bow-strings for the archers. For three years did they, un- 
der their general As'dru-bal, keep the Eomans at bay; but 
at length were obliged to yield to the skill and perseverance 
of Scipio Africanus the Younger, under whom the Eomans 
scaled the walls of the city, and cut their way to the cita- 
del. After six days of continuous 'slaughter, the miserable 
inhabitants were subdued ; and the city having been set on 
fire, very many perished in the flames. By a subsequent 
order of the Eoman Senate, every house that was left 
standing was thrown down, and the city completely de- 
stroyed (146 B. c.). 

48. Thus perished this magnificent city, after it had ex- 
isted seven centuries. Utica, which had submitted to the 
Eomans, was rewarded with a portion of the Carthaginian 

* A conntrj' on the northern coast of Africa, to the wesi,t of Carthage. 

46. What caused the third Punic war? What course was pursued by the Car- 
thairinians ? 

4T. Give an account of the siege and capture of Carthage. What was the fate 
■:Of the /City,?, , , , , , * 

48. What is said of its territory and subsequent history ? . 
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territory ; but the principal part was formed into a province 
under the name of LiVya. Under the Emperor Augnstiia 
Carthage was rebuilt, and became, in the second century of 
the Christian era, one of the finest cities of the Eoman 
empire. It was again destroyed by the Arabs in the seyenth 
century (698 A. i).), and now only a few ruins remain to 
mark its site. 

49. Spanish War,— Although the Carthaginians had 
been expelled from Spain, the inhabitants were not sub- 
dued ; and they valiantly defended their liberties for a long 
series of years against the Eomans. Among the most cou- 
rageous and warlike tribes were the Oel-ti-be'ri-ans and 
si-ia'ni-ans.^ The latter found, in their noble and patriotic 
chief Vir4-a'his, a leader worthy of their bravery, and able 
to cope with the best generals of Eome. For six years he 
defied every effort for his defeat and capture ; and the 
Lusitanians were only subdued when the Eomans by treach- 
ery jirocured his assassination (140 b. c.). The taking of 
Nu-7}ian’tia\ by Scipio completed the subjugation of Spain 
(133 B. c.). 

59. The Gracchi. — The great conquests made by the 
Eomans had served rather to enrich the nobles than to ben- 
efit the middle or poorer classes of the citizens; and had 
corrupted the government by giving undue power to the 
Senate. The agrarian laws, which in earlier times had 
been passed to protect the people against the greed of the 
aristocracy, were generally unobserved; and the city, as 
well as all Italy, was swarming with slaves, who left no 
occupation to the citizens, except that of war. At this time 
a champion of the people arose, in the person of a young 
noble, named Ti-he'ri-us Gradclms, who, being elected 

^ Lnmtnnia corresponded very nearly with modern Portugal ; Celtiherm^ with Aragon, in the 
northeastern part of Spain, 
t was in the northern part of Spain. 


40. What war was waged in Spain ? Who was Viriatus ? 'What ended tha 
Spanish war ? 

50. Ilow was Rome affected by her conquests ? Who was Tiberius Gracchus ? 
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tribune, and noticing with grief and indignation the op- 
pressions of the rich and the sufferings of the poor, deter- 
mined to remove them, by reviving the Licindan law, 
which had fallen into neglect, 

5L This law provided that the public lands should be 
for the benefit of all classes, and that no one should occupy 
more than 330 acres ; but the nobles had seized them, and 
converted them to their own use. These lands Gracchus 
proposed to divide according to law, but to pay the owners 
for the buildings which they had erected upon them. He 
also proposed that the treasures left to Eome by Attains, 
king of Pergamus, should be laid out in implements and 
cattle for the poor occupants of these lands. 

52, These propositions raised a great storm of indigna- 
tion among the senators and other members of the aristoc- 
racy; and while an election for tribunes was going on, 
they rushed into the assembly to prevent the re-election of 
Gracchus ; and in the tumult he, with 300 others, was slain 
(133 B. c.). Ten years afterward, his brother, Oa'Uis Grac'- 
elms, distinguished for his oratory, made another attempt 
to vindicate the rights of the people, and check the en- 
croachments of the Senate. But he, too, fell a victim to 
their violence ; being slain, with 3000 of his followers, by 
the orders of the consul, whom the Senate had invested 
with the authority of . a dictator (121 b. c.). 

53. The Gracchi^ have been unjustly represented as 
seditious demagogues. They were, on the contrary, vir- 
tuous and patriotic reformers; and, had the measures which 
they proposed been adopted, the subsequent history of 
Rome would have been very different. Henceforth we see 
the supreme po'wer in the hands of a corrupt and insolent 
aristoci'acy, and the state a constant prey to civil dissen - 

» Ch-accU is tlie Latin plural of Gracchu s, and means the two persons o f that name. 

.^1 How did he propose to rectify abuses? What was the Liciniau law ? 

52. W' hat course did the nobiCS take ? What became of Tiberius Giacchusf 
Who succeeded him in the enterprise ? WJhat was the result . 

53. What is said of the Gracchi and their meiisureB ? 
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siou and war; wliile the people are merely the instruments^ 
wielded by one or the other military chieftain, to satisfy his 
ambitious designs. Conscription and massacre, as either 
party prevails, thin the ranks of the proud nobles, and 
thus avenge the wrongs, while they vindicate the wisdom 
and patriotism, of the two Gracchi. 

54. War against Jiigurtha.— The disgraceful corrup- 
tion of the Senate was shown in the war against Ju-gnr'- 
tJia, who, having murdered his two cousins, sons of 
Mi-cip'sa, a faithful ally of Eome, usurped the throne of 
]Srumidia. These iniquities he was enabled to perpetrate, 
in spite of repeated complaints made to the Eoman senate, 
by bribing its members; and he openly boasted of the 
power of his gold. At last, when the people would endure 
the outrage no longer, war was declared against the wicked 
usurper (111 b. c.) ; but Jugurtha bribed the generals, and 
thus prevented its success. 

55. This being discovered and punislieci, the eondiict of 
the war was committed to Me-Ul'ltts, who had almost com- 
pleted the subjugation of l^Tnmidia, when he was super- 
seded in the command by his lieutenant, Cains Mar’i-ns. 
This man, afterward so famous in the history of Eome, 
had just risen to notice at the age of 50, having been long 
kept in obscurity by his poverty and mean birth. He 
soon brought the war to a con clnsion, and sent Jugurtha 
a captive to Eome, where he was starved to death in a 
dungeon (106 B. 0.). 

56. Invasion of the Oimbrians and Teutons- — In 
the mean time, hordes of barbarians, called the Omi'bri-ans 
and Teu’tons, invaded Gaul, and threatened Italy. After 
four Eoman armies had been successively defeated by them, 
the command was given to Marius, who attacked the Teu- 


54. Who Avas JiijOfiirtha, and what led to a war with him ? To whom was its 
maiuigcmciit committed ? With what result ? 

5 5.^ What was clone by Metellus and Marius ? What is said of the latter ? 

56. What invasion of Italy took place? By whom were the barbarians do 
feated? What was Marius called ? 
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* Cmiljnne means on this side of the Alps ; that is, on the side towards Rome. 


57. What Is meant hy the Social War f What was its cause ? TIow did it endl 
5 S. W’hat caused tlie Mitliridatic W ar ? Who defeated Mithridates ? 

51). Who again defeated him ? What is said of Mithridates \ 


tons near the Rhone Riyer, and gained so decided a victory 
over them, that they were almost annihilated (102 b. c.)* 
The next year, having been appointed consul for the fifth 
time, lie marched against the Cimhrians, whom he also 
defeated with immense slaughter, in Ois-al'pine GaiiL* By 
these two great victories, the tide of barbarian inundation 
was turned hack for centuries, and Marius was deservedly 
hailed as the Savior of his Ooimtry, 

57. Social War. — A dreadful war broke out soon after- 
ward (90 B. c.) between Rome and the Italian states, called 
the Social War. This was caused by the demand of the 
states for the rights of citizenship, which the Senate re- 
fused. After nearly two years of war, and the destruc- 
tion of about 300,000 Italians, the franchise was granted 
to all such as laid down their arms ; and tranquillity was 
restored. 

58. Mitliridatic War. — Mith-ri-da'tes, king of Pon- 
tus, liaving made extensive conquests in Asia Minor, 
formed the design of entirely expelling the Romans from 
that country; and by his orders 80,000 Italians, in the 
different cities, were massacred in one night (88 b. c.). 
Syl’la^ a distinguished Roman general, being sent against 
him, defeated him in several battles, and compelled him 
to sue for peace (84 b. c.). 

59. The war was afterward renewed (74 b. c.), but was 
brought to a successful conclusion by Po^npey the Great ; 
and Mithridates, in despair, put an end to his life (63 b. c.). 
This monarch Avas noted for his talents and accomplish- 
ments, being, it is said, able to converse in all tlie difierent 
languages of his extensive dominions. He was considered 
the most j)owerful opponent Rome had ever known, having, 
during his long reign of fifty-seven years, been engaged 
nearly twenty-five of them in war with that republic. 
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60. Civil War of Marius and Sylla, — Marins, and 
Sylla, liis lieutenant in the war with Jugurtha, eagerly 
contended for the chief command in the Mithridat'ic War ; 
but Sylla prevailed, and compelled his rival to flee from 
Eome in order to save his life. After the departure of 
Sylla to his command, the consul Oin^na recalled the aged 
Marius, who, returning to Italy, defeated the partisans of 
his rival, and entering Kome in triumph, caused those who 
had opposed his cause to be put to death (87 b. c.). He 
then declared himself consul, but a short time afterward 
died, at the age of 71. 

61. Marius was one of the most remarkable characters 
to be found in history. By his great abilities he rescued 
his country from a danger that threatened its destruction ; 
but his insatiable desire for power and distinction plunged 
it into the miseries of a civil war. Though six times made 
consul, and crowned with every honor his countrymen could 
confer, yet, at the advanced age of 70, in order to acquire 
office he ceased to be a patriot, and became a partisan ; and 
when triumphant, glutted his rage against such of his 
fellow-citizens as had opposed him, with the most remorse- 
less cruelty. At length, exhausted by intemperance and 
debauchery, he sank into the grave, hated by his enemies, 
feared even by his Mends.” 

62. Sylla, returning from Asia, entered Italy with a 
large army (83 b. c.) ; but the leaders of the Marian party 
had made great preparations to oppose him. A dreadful 
war of two years ensued, during which the Samnites took 
up arms against Sylla. He was, however, triumphant over 
all his enemies, and after gaining several great victories, 
entered Eome its undisputed master. His first act was to 
massacre 6,000 Samnite prisoners ; and then commenced a 
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60. Wliat caused a civil war at this time ? Give an account of it. What be- 

came.of Marius,? „ . 

61. What is said of his cbaracter? 

62. What took place on Sylla’s return to Italy? On Ms entrance into Kome? 
What became of Sylla ? 
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second great slaye revolt, one having, about 60 years before, 
broken out in Sicily, and been reduced only after frightful 
massacres and ravages. These insurrections were the 
natural result of the dreadful slave-system pursued in the 
Eoman conquests. 

65. At this time, Pompey and Crassus were the two lead- 
ing men at Eome. The former, by his conduct during the 
civil war, his good fortune in Spain, and the timely assist- 
ance he had rendered against Spartacus, had contrived to 
acquire very great popularity. Sylla had given to him, 
when yet a young man, the title of Magnus — the Great. 
Crassus exerted a powei*ful influence by means of his im- 
mense wealth, which he had craftily acquired by buying 
up the estates of the proscribed during the dictatorship of 
Sylla. Pompey being sent against the pirates of the Medi- 
terranean, acted with so much energy and address, that in 
three months he entirely cleared the seas of those robbers 
(06 B. c.). 

66. In the mean time, Lu-cuTlus had been winning vic- 
tories over Mithridates and his son-in-law Ti-grdnes^ king 
of Armenia, but was stopped in his career of success by a 
mutiny of his troops, Pompey was, therefore, sent into 
Asia, with the powers of a despot, to bring the war to a 
close. This he accomplished in less than three years, sub- 
duing both the revolted kings, and reducing Pontus to a 
Eoman province (63 B. c.). He also reduced Syria, and 
took Jerusalem, dethroning the reigning king of Judea, 
and making the kingdom tributary to Eome. Having 
regulated all the provinces of the east, with the authority 
of an absolute potentate, he returned triumphantly to 
Italy (61 B. c.). 

6L Jewish History. — -After the edict of Cyrus, the 


05. What infltionce did Pompey and Graseus exert at this time? How had 
Crassds become wealthy ? What was accomplished by Pompey in 66 b. c. ? 

66. What victories had Liiciilliis gained ? 'By whom was he superseded ? What 
did Pompey accomplish ? 

07. Give a brief sketch of Jewish history down to this time. 
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Jews remained under the dominion of Persia/ till the time 
of Alexander; and after his death/ their country became 
subject to Ptolemy. Subsequently, the kings of Egypt and 
Syria contended for it/ until/ in 198 B. c., Antiochus the 
Great defeated the Egyptians, and thus became its ruler. 
In consequence of the oppression of one of his successors, 
the Jews reyolted, under the renowned Mac-ca-W us, 
who, in a succession of Tictories, routed the Syrian armies 
and entered Jerusalem in triumph. After his death (161 
B. c.), his brothers completed the work of national deliyer- 
ance, and they and their successors ruled as high-priests 
until (in 106 B. 0.) Ar4s4o-bu'kis assumed the crown. 
When Ponipey invaded Asia, Aristobulus II. was on the 
throne; but his right was disputed by his brother, 
IJyr-ccinus, whom Pompey, after besieging Jerusalem three 
months, and taking the city, placed over the kingdom (63 
B. 0.). The successors of Judas Maccabeus are called the 
Maccabees, or the As-mo-nm'mi Dynastij. 

68. Conspiracy of Catiline —While Pompey was in 
Asia, a profligate and needy patrician, formed a 

conspiracy to murder the consul, and then plunder and 
burn the city (63 b. o.). The plot was, however, discovered 
in time by Cio'e-ro, the great orator, who denounced Cati- 
line, and compelled him to flee from Eome. His confed- 
erates, who had been left in the city to consummate the 
wicked sclieme, were betrayed by some Gauls whom they 
endeavored to gain over to their service, and being imme- 
diately apprehended w^ere put to death, through the cour- 
age and promptitude of the consul Cicero. Catiline, at the 
head of a numerous force which he had succeeded in col- 
lecting, was defeated and slain (62‘b. c.). 

First Triumvirate. — ^In the mean time, Ju'lms 
Cm'sar had won considerable distinction by his courage 
and address as a politician, and his skill as a military 


6 S . What conspiracy was discovered at Homo ? How was it suppressed ? 
60. How was the first triumvirate formed V What did Casar gain hy it ? 
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S’riumvirat^ means an 


association consisting of three men. 




71. What ’became 



BOME, 


Pompey, altiiongli made proconsul of Spain, remained in 
Eonie, governing liis province by means of lieutenants. 

72. Second Civil War. — One of the members of the 
triumvirate having been removed by death, and Pompey 
Imving become intensely jealous of Csesar, the coalition was 
practically dissolved, Pompey, determining to supplant 
Caesar and obtain the dictatorship, went over to the party 
of the Senate which he had hitherto opposed, and obtained 
in succession two decrees : first, that C^sar should forth- 
with disband his army ; and second, that, as he had not 
obeyed, he should be proclaimed ah outlaw, Pompey him- 
self all the while retaining his army in Spain, as well as 
other forces in Italy, in order to enforce his ambitious 
designs. Csesar, seeing that he could only oppose violence 
bj violence, at once broke up his camp, and crossing the 
river Eu'M-con, tlie boundary of his province, entered Italy, 
with a small army, afterward re-enforced by detachments 
from Gaul. Thus was commenced the Second Civil War. 

73. Pompey, with what forces he had, and accompanied 
by many of the senators a^ad others, fled to Briindu'smm, 
from which port, having collected a large fleet, he sailed to 
Epirus. Cassar soon overran Italy ; and then proceeded to 
Spain, where, with consummate address, he speedily won 
over Pompey’s generals, and annexed their forces to his own. 
Eetnrning, he then crossed to Epirus to give battle to Pom- 
pey, "No general engagement, however, took place till the 
next year ; when, on the plains of Phar-sa'U-a, the battle 
was joined, and Cassar, although with forces far inferior in 
number, gained a decisive victory (48 b. c.). Pompey took 
refuge in Egypt, hut was treacherously assassinated as he 
was about to step ashore. 

74. Cassar, with his characteiistic promptitude, pursued 


72. What caused the dissolntion of the Triumvirate? What caused Caesar’s 
im asion of Ilaiy ? 

73. What course did Pompey take ? Caesar ? What battle decided the contest ? 
What became of Pompey ? 

74. What took place on Caesar’s reaching Egypt ? 
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Pompey to Egypt, and on arriving tliere was prcseniecl 
with the head and ring of his great rival. He turned aside 
with tears from the mournful and ghastly spectacle, and 
ordered Pompey’s remains to be burnt with due honor. 
He caused also a monument to be erected, to conimemorate 
the splendid fortune, as well as the sad reverse, of his former 
friend and associate. Having none of the ferocious and 
bloodthirsty malignity of Marius and Sylla, he freely par- 
doned all who had opposed him ; and, consequently, the 
greater number of Pompey’s partisans were soon won over 
to his standard. 

75, The succession to the throne of Egypt was, at that 
time, in dispute between the young King Ptolemy and his 
sister, the celebrated Cle-o-j^a' tra, Ocesar, influenced by the 
fascinations of the latter, decided in her favor, and thus 
incurred the hostility of Ptolemy's adherents, who raised a 
iearful insurrection against him. This, however, in a few 
months he reduced, and confomed Cleopatra on the throne. 
During this war at Alexandria, C^sar set lire to the Eg}q)- 
tian fleet, and the flames having extended to the public 
library, that immense collection of more than 100,000 voh 
limes, containing all the most valuable works of ancient 
times, was destroyed (48 b. c,). 

76. From Egypt Otesar proceeded against Pltar-na’ ces^ 
son of the great Mithridates, who had risen in rebel- 
lion’ and seized upon Armenia and Colchis. Him Csesar 
speedily defeated at Ze'la, in Pontus, and announced his 
victory to the Eoman Senate in three words — Yeivi, vkli^ 
vici (I came, I saw, I conquered). In two months all xlsia 
was restored to tranquillity, and Oajsar then returned to 
Pome, to assume the office of dictator. Proceeding next to 
Africa, he gained a great victory at Thaji'sns over the forces 
of Seipio, who, assisted by king of Maiirita'nia, still 

*75, What caused an insun-ection at Alexandria ? What was the effect of it ? 

*76. What other important victories were gained by Cajsar ? 'Whore was Thap. 
sus "(—Am. In the northern part of Africa. 'What became of Cato ? 
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aclbercd to the senatorial party. Ca'to, called tlie Stoic, on 
account of liis stern yirfue, seeing that all was lost, and 
that the Eoman republic was now at „|axi end, committed 
suicide at Uti-ca (46 B. c,), 

77. Having formed Humidia into a Eoman province, 
Caesar returned to Eome, where he celebi’ated with extraor- 
dinary magnificence four triumphs— over Gaul, Egyj)t, 
Pontus, and Humidia. A general amnesty was then de- 
clared, and the soldiers were rewarded with liberal dona- 
tions. But before he could settle affairs at Eome, he was 
called to Spain, where the two sons of Pompey had raised 
an army against him. These he defeated in the severe bat- 
tle of MunUla, which closed the war. Having thus become 
master of Eome, he determined to lay aside the sword and 
cultivate the arts of peace. He instituted many- important 
reforms in the laws and government, rectified the calendar, 
and formed plans for many other great and useful works. 

78. But while meditating these, a stop was suddenly put 
to his magnificent career. A conspiracy having been formed 
against him by a large body of nobles, prominent among 
whom were Briihis and Cassius , the former his most inti- 
mate friend, he was attacked in the Senate house, and fell 
pierced with twenty-three wounds (March, 44 b. o.). The 
reason alleged for his assassination was that he meditated 
.making himself king; and Brutus, a nephew of Cato, was 
probably sincere in this belief; but the others seem to have 
been actuated by feelings rather of envy than of patriotism. 
Besides, the leading conspirators were guilty of base ingrati- 
tude ; for they had been freely pardoned their former oppo- 
sition to Csesar’s party, and placed in offices of power and 


* were a sect of Grecian philosophers who inculcated the dootrine that fortitude is 

the chief virtue, and prided themselves upon their endurance of pain, and insensibility to mis- 
fortune. 


T T . What triumphs did Oicsar celebrate ? What is said of the battle of Muiida ? 
Wliere was Munda ? Am. In the eonth of Spain. What did esesar acconaplij?h 
as dictator? 

78- How was his career closed ? What was the cause of his assassination ? 
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mostlieiies, tlie In the mean while Oc-tafvi-usy 

a young man, th 6 nepliew and adopted son of Caesar, 
arrived in Eome, and immediately demanded the property 
left him by his adopted father. 

82. Second Triumvirate, — ^^Being sustained by the 
Senate, Octavius declared against Antony, who, defeated 
by the consuls in battle, ded into Gaul, and there formed 
a union with Lejyi-diis, the general who had command of 
that iirovince. The two then marched to oppose Octavius, 
but finally entered into a negotiation with him; and the 
three then agreed to form a second triumvirate and, after 
punishing the murderers of Caesar, to divide the empire 
among themselves (43 B. C.). A' dreadful proscription and 
massacre followed the formation of this league, each of 
the triumvirs inserting in the list all whom he deemed 
hostile and wished to be put to death. Not fewer than 
three hundred Senators and two thousand knights were 
among the proscribed ; and among the victims sacrificed 
to the hatred of Antony, was Cicero. 

83. Having taken vengeance upon their- enemies in Italy, 
the triumvirs turned their attention to Brutus and Cassius, 
who, with the design of restoring the liberties of their coun- 
try, had succeeded in making themselves masters of all the 
eastern part of the empire. Antony and Octavius crossed 
to Macedonia, and engaged the republican forces at Phi- 
Uj/piy where Cassius andF Brutus were successively defeated, 
each slaying himself at the close of the battle (42 n. c.). 
These victories left to the Triumvirate absolute control of 
the empire. 

81. Antony being visited by Cleopatra in Asia, returned 
with her to Egypt, and suri’endered himself to the wiles of 
that artful beauty. At last, after neglecting his duty for 

82. WUiatled to the second triumvirate ? What proscriptions followed? What 
illut^trions man was put to death? 

83. Where were Brutus and Cassius defeated? What was the result of these 
battles? Where was Philippi ? (See Map of Greece.) 

84. What led to the battle of Actinm? What was its result? Wliere was 
Actium? Am, On the western shore of Greece. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

S^lston of the Tarquins— AJrffl e/®« 

Creation of tlie Tribunes. rt • 

LawofVolero. Bo^m a Democraay. 

Invasion ot Italy hy the Gauls. 

Rome taken and burnt by the Gauls. 

Commencement of Hie war with the Sammtes. 

Defeat of the Romans by the Sammtes. 

The Samnites subdued. 
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295. The Samnites, Umbrians^ &c., defeated at Sentinum 
Rome Mistress of, Italy. 

2S0, The Romans defeated by Pyrrhus. 

275. Pyrrhus defeated by the Romans under Curias Dentatus. 
264. Commencement of the First Punic War. 

255. Regulus taken prisoner by the Carthaginians. 

241. End of the First Punic War. 

218. Commencement of the Second, Punic War. The Romans 
defeated by Hannibai at the Ticinus. 

217. Battle of Trasimenus. The Romans .defeated. 

216. Battle of Cannaj. 

212. Taking of Syracuse by the Romans. Death of Archimedes, 
205. Conquest of Spain ])y Scipio, 

202. Battle of Zama. Hannibal defeated by Scipio. 

190. Antiochus defeated by the Romans at Magnesia. 

140. Carthage taken and destroyed. Corinth taken, 

140. Viriatus assassinated. 

133. Spain completely subjugated. 

132. Death of Tiberius Gracchus, 

121. Cains Gracchus put to death. 

106. Jugurtha taken prisoner by Marius and Sylla, 

102. The Teutons defeated by Marius. 

101. The Oiinbrians defeated by Marius. 

90. The Social IV ar. 

88. Commencement of the Mithridatic War. First Civil War, 
87. ]\rarius’s proscription. 

82. Sylla’s proscription. 

72. Assassination of Sertorius in Spain. 

. 71. Spartacus defeated and slain. 

66. Pompey clears the Mediterranean of pirates. 

66. Mlthridates subdued. Pontus a Roman province. 

63. Conspiracy of Catiline. 

60. First Triumvirate. 

55. Invasion of Britain by Caesar. 

53. Orassns defeated and slain by the Parthians. 

48. Battle of Pharsalia. Pompey defeated. 

46. Battle of Thapsus, Death of Cato. 

44. Assassination of Caesar. 

43. Second Triumvirate. 

42. Eatlles of Philippi. Death of Brutus and Cassitis. 

31. Battle of Actiiim. 

30, Death of Antony and Cleopatra. 

29. Octavius emperor under the title of Augustus, 
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Death of Hannibal. 
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Corinth taken by the 
Ramans. 


I Carthage taken by the 
[ Romans. 
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BEVIEW QUESTIONS. 

'PAGK:'' 

• 1. Give an account of tlie foundation of Rome 07 

2. How long did the monarchy last ? G7-08 

3. What is the character of this part of the history ? Why ? 67 

4. "What officers afterward performed the duties of the kings ? 68 

5. Give an account of the wars Avith the Tarqiiins 08 

'*^“0. Wliat led to the creation of Tribunes ? 09 

7. When and how did tlie people acquire a control of the government ? . . 70 

8. What disposition was made of the conquered lauds by the Romans ? 70 

9. What were the TmUe Tables ? By whom framed-l^ 71 

10. What was the oftice of dictator ? Name the first prominent dictator. . . . 69-71 

11. Give an account of Cainillus 72 

12, Mention the events connected with the invasion of Italy by the Gauls. .. 73-74 

13, Give the history of Marcus Manlius 73-74 

M. What wars were waged with the Saranites ? Their result ? 75-76 

*^15. Give an account of the invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus 76 

lf». What rendered Rome mistress of all Italy ? 77 

How was it governed ? 77 

What led to the Punic wars ? 77-78 ' 

'■**^[9. Give a sketch of the previous history of Carthage. Of Syz^acuse 77 

— 30. "What were the pidncipal events of the first Punic war ? 78-79 

Give a sketch of the career of Hannibal 79-83 

When and how did Sicily become a Roman province ? 79 

- •^-23. When and how was Syracuse finally subdued ? 81 

24. What led to the battle of Magnesia ? Its consequences ? 8^1 

25. IIow did Porgamiis become a Roman province ? 84 

2f», When and how were Macedonia and Greece subdued ? 84 

'*1J7. Give an account of the third Punic war 85 

28, \Vlien and how were the Celtiherians and Lusitanians subdued ? 80 

20. Who were the Gracchi, and what measures did they propose ? 86-87 

. .. SO. Give an account of the war against Jngiirtha 88 

31. What invasion by the Cimbrians and Teutons ? By whom were they 

repelled ? 88-89 

32. Give an account of the Social War 89 

33. What wars wore waged against Mithridates ? Principal events of them 89 

— »«34. What led to the first civil waf ? Its chief events ? 90 

‘ 35. State the principal events in the life of Sylla 90-91 

30. What servile AA^urs broke out ? The principal events ? 91 

' — ''87. What successes raised Pompey to distinction ? 93 

38. Give an account of Catiline and. his conspiracy.. ........ .... ....... .... 93 

What led to the first triumvirate? ... 93 

40. What conquests did Ciesar make while proconsul ? 94 

41. What caused dissensions between him and Pompey ? 95 

- “■"•"‘43. What civil Avar followed ? Its principal events ? 95-90 

" '“ 43. What great victories did Cmsar gain ? 96-97 

-44. What office did he assume ? What were his principal measures ? 97 

45. TIoav was his career terminated? 97 

46. What civil war followed ? Its chief events ? 98-09 

47. Who formed the second triumvirate ? 9i) 

How did Octavius acquire the supreme power? 99 

49. What did Rome then become ? loO 
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SECTION IV. 

The Eoman Empiee, 

FroTn its estalMsliTuent undcT Augustus to the B’ull of ilie Wostern 
Mnpwe, 476 A. d. 

1. Augustus. — Altlioiigli Augustus ruled witli absolute 
power, lie retained tbe forms of tlie republican goyern- 
ment, but caused all the important offices to be conferred 
upon himself. The Senate still held its sessions, but its 
deliberations and decrees had no real weight or efficacy. 
The long ciyil wars had made the Eomans greatly desire 
tranquillity ; and as Augustus ruled with equity and 
moderation, avoiding every appearance of royalty, all 
yielded cheerfully to his authority. He kept large armies 
and fleets stationed at various parts of the empire, to re- 
press all opposition, and compel obedience to his com- 
mands and exactions ; and • instituted the Prmtorian 
Guards^ to protect his person. The revenues of the 
empire probably amounted at this time to upwards of 
$ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

2. Augustus made some conquests in Spain ; and his 
stepsons Ti-ldri-us and Dru’sus succeeded in conquering 
Vin-de-U' ci-a and Nor'i-mm^ but their efforts to subdue 


* So called from Pnvtoriiim, the name given to the tent of the general in every Roman 
camp. Those praetorian guards afterward became the chief instruments of usurpation and 
tyranny. 


Map QxTESTiOTirs. (See Progressive Map, Ko. 4.)— Name the divisions of the Eo- 
man Empire in the northern part of Africa. What divisions in Earope bordered 
oil the Mediterranean ? What divisions in Asia on the Mediterranean and .^igean 
Seas ? On the Eiixine Sea ? What north of Italy and Ulyi-'iciim ? What south of 
the Danube ? North of it ? What east of Gallia or Gaul ? North ? What towns in 
Spain ? What body of water was called Padus MeO''tis ? What towns on the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers ? What towns in Syria ? What towns in Thrace ? 
In Dalmatia ? In Northern Italy ? 

1 . How did Augustus rule ? How was the empire protected ? What were its 
revenues ? 

2. What conquests were made ? By whom was Yams defeated ? When did 
Augustus die ? By whom was he succeeded 2 
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Germany were tlnvarted by the difficulties of tlie country 
and the valor of the native population. Led by the brave 
and patriotic Ar-mMi-uSy ot Her' manny some of the tribes 
that bad submitted to the Eomans revolted, and the pro- 
consul Va'nis was surprised, and his army cut to pieces 
(a. D. 10). This disaster so preyed upon the emperor’s 
mind that he died a short time after (a. b. 14), in the 76th 
year of his ago, leaving the government to his stepson 
Tiberius. . . , 

S. Augustus and his friend and minister Mecsenas (me- 
se'nas) were both liberal patrons of learning and the arts ; 
and the literature of this period is greatly distinguished 
for genius and refinement. The celebrated poets Vir'gily 
IIor'acGy and Ov’idy and the historian Livyy flourished 
during this reign. The most interesting event of this 
period was the Birili of our SaviouTy which is supposed to 
have taken place 4 b. o. ; that is, four years previous to the 
date commonly assigned for the Christian era. It occurred 
during the reign of Ilerhd the Great, king of Judea, who 
had been placed upon the throne by the favor of Mark 
Antony. 

4. Tiberius. — In the first part of his reign, Tiberius 
assumed an appearance of great moderation and clemency, 
taking the sovereign power only after the urgent requests 
of the Senate, and binding himself to conform to the regu- 
lations of his predecessor. He soon, however, displayed 
the wickedness and cruelty of his disposition, and many 
of the most eminent nobles were put to death on a charge 
of treason. The brilliant career of his nephew and adopted 
son, Oer-man’i-C'USy excited his jealousy; and recalling 
him from Germany, where he had gained important victo- 
ries over the heroic Hermann, he sent him to the East, 
and there caused him to be poisoned. 

5. By whom was literature encouraged IP What writers flourished ? Wlien did 
the birth of Christ occur ? 

4. What was the character of Tiberius and his government ? What isa*elated 
of Germaiiicus ? 
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5. Yielding to the persuasions of his ■wicked and rapa- 
cious minister, Se-ja'miSy he secluded himself in the island 
of Oa'pre-as, where he abandoned himself to eyery species of 
licentiousness and yice ; while this minister perpetrated the 
most enormous acts of injustice and tyranny. The latter, 
haying been discovered at last in a plot to place himself 
on the throne, was executed by the order of Tiberius, who, 
after the death of his favorite, became still more cruel and 
bloodthirsty, putting to death without mercy all against 
whom his spies and informers excited his gloomy jealousy. 
At last, worn out with his vicious excesses, and feeling that 
his end was near, he bequeathed the empire to Cains Ca- 
Ik/u-la, son of Germanicus, and soon after died (a, n. 37). 
The crucifixioii of our Saviour took place in Judea, in the 
eighteenth year of this reign (a. n. 33). 

6. Caligula. — Cains, surnamed Caligtila, from the sol- 
diers’ boots {caXi-gm) wdiich he wore when in the camp in 
Germany, commenced his reign well; but after he had 
w^orn the purple'^ eight months, displayed so wanton and 
ferocious a disposition, that his acts seem like the wild 
freaks of a madman. He wasted the treasures of the state 
in the most foolish and expensive works. His favorite 
horse was kept in a stable constructed of marble, and 
offered golden oats in an ivory manger. Massacre seemed 
to be his delight, and he feasted his eyes in beholding the 
dying agonies of his victims. A conspiracy, led by the 
captain of the Pimtorian Guards, at last relieved the em- 
pire from the tyranny of this monster (a. d , 41). 

7. Claudius. — On the death of Caligula, the Praetorian 
Guards chose Qlmc'di-uSy his uncle, to succeed him. This 


» This was the peculiar color of the emperor’s rohe; and, hence, to “assume the purple,” 
sigrilieil the same as to ^t,sv’e/MZ t/te 


5. Who wap the minister of Tiherius ? His character and fate? Who succeeded 
Tiheriiis? What interesting event occurred in his reign ? 

6. What was the character of Caligula ? V7hat acts of folly and cruelty did he 
commit? What was his end ? 

T. Who succeeded Caligula ? What were the principal events of the reign of 
Claudius ? What is said of Messalina and Agrippina ? 
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emperor was fifty years old wlieii fie commenced to reigu, 
and was remarkable for tfie imbecility of fiis cfiaractcr, 
being entirely ruled by fiis wives and favorites. He, how- 
ever, embellished Eome with many splendid edifices, and 
went in person on a campaign in Britain, where fiis 
armies gained important victories, subduing all the soutli- 
erii part of the island, and sending the celebrated chief 
Ca-radta-cus 2 ^ captive to Eome. Influenced by fiis wicked 
and profligate wives 2 i\dL na, Clau- 

dius caused many innocent persons to be put to death, 
but was at last poisoned at the’ instigation of Agrippina, in 
order that her son JSfdro might assume the purple (a. d. 54), 

8. Nero.— -This emperor was only seventeen years old 

wdien fie commenced to reign ; and as fie had received an 
excellent education under tfie instruction of the philoso- 
pher Ills acts were for a few yeax’s just and virtu- 

ous. At length fie betrayed tfie wickedness of fiis charac- 
ter, and abandoned himself to every species of vice and 
cruelty. Dreading the influence of fiis mother, fie ordered 
her to be murdered. He also brutally caused the death of 
fiis wife. . He is said to have ordered tfie city of Eome to be 
set on fire, so that fie might behold a great conflagration ; 
but fie afteiwvard rebuilt it and erected for himself a palace 
of vast extent and splendor. To escape the indignation of 
the people, fie charged tfie crime of firing tfie city upon the 
Christians^ and caused multitudes of them to be put to 
death by the most di'eadful tortures. During this persecu- 
tion, the Apostle Paul was beheaded. 

9. A conspiracy against the emperor having been dis- 
covered, many innocent persons were put to death, among 
them Senecay and tfie poet Lu’cayi. The detestable reign 
of Hero was brought to a close by a movement of the 
army in Spain, who, disgusted with fiis wickedness and 

8. How did Nero commence liis reign ? What cruel acts did he commit ? 

9. Why were Seneca and Lucan executed ? What terminated the reign of Nero ? 
What wore the feelings of the common people toward him ? What revolt occurred 
during Nero’s reign ? 
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folly, proclaimed tlieir Qal'ba emperor, wlio imme- 

diately commenced Ms immcli to Eome. Deserted by Ms 
giiarcls, i^'ero was compelled to flee, and finally committed 
suicide to avoid being publicly executed (a. n. 68). Tlie 
common people, to wliom be bad been profuse in bis boun- 
ties, lamented Ms death, and decorated bis tomb with 
flowers. He was tbe last of tbe family of tbe Csesars, and 
probably tbe vilest monarcb that ever lived. In this 
reign (a. d. OG) a revolt of the Jews took place, and lasted 
tbrougb several of the succeeding reigns. 

10. Galba was over 70 years of age when be com- 
menced to reign, having served as proGoiisul in various 
parts of the empire during tbe four preceding reigns, 
and obtained a bigb reputation' for bravery, as well 
as for the rigid justice of bis administration. He soon, 
however, became unpopular, from bis severity; and the 
soldiers, being refused their usual donative, revolted. 
O'tlio, taking advantage of their discontent, induced the 
pnntorian guards to proclaim Mm emperor; and Galba, 
attempting to quell the sedition, was slain in the streets by 
one of the veterans, after a brief reign of seven months. 

11. Otho was no sooner in possession of the govern- 
ment than be gave himself up to unbridled license and 
debauchery; but he soon found a rival in Vi4el^li<is, the 
commander of the army in Lower Germany, who, revolting 
from the authority of the new emperor, marched with his 
forces into Italy, where he was met, on the banks of the 
Po, by Otho, but gained a decided victory over him, and 
was at once acknowledged emperor. Otho committed 
suicide at the close of the battle, after a reign of only three 
months (a. d. 69). 

12. Vitellius had been a companion of Tiberius at 
Oapre^e, and a favorite with his infamous successors, Calig- 

1 0. What was the character of Galba ? What led tf> his death ? 

11. What was the conduct of Otho ? How did his reigii end ? 

12. Describe the character and conduct of Viteliiiib. By whom W'as he do- 
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Ilia, Glaiidiiis, and ‘Eero. He was greatly addicted to 
gluttony and debaiicliery; and on liis accession left the 
government to Ms favorites, while he devoted himself 
entirely to feasting and drunkenness, squandering in these 
indulgences nearly fifty millions of dollars in about four 
months. At length, the army, disgusted with these ex- 
cesses of the emperor, revolted from him in favor of Ves- 
pa' sian, their general, who had acquired distinction in the 
war against the Jews. The forces of Vitellius being 
defeated at he was compelled to abdicate, but 

the populace dragged him from the palace to the place of 
common execution, and put him to death with dreadful 
cinielty and ignominy Ja. n. 69). His reign lasted about 
eight months. 

IS. Vespasian presented a striking contrast, both in 
talent and virtue, to those whom he succeeded. He re- 
stored the discipline of the army, revived the authority 
of the Senate, filling its wasted ranks with eminent and 
virtuous men, and in other respects reformed the poli- 
tical and social condition of the city and empire. He 
commenced the famous Col-os-se'um or Amphitheatre, the 
ruins of which still exist to show its ancient magnifi- 
cence ; and he also patronized learning and the arts. Quin- 
tiVi-an, the celebrated rhetorician, Jo-se'jplms, the J ewish 
historian, and Plin'y, a noted writer and naturalist, fiour- 
ished during this reign, which lasted about ten years (until 
A. n. 79). Its most noted event was the taking and destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Ti'hts^ the son of Vespasian. This 
was accomplished after a terrible siege of six months, 
during which, according to Josephus, more than a million 
of persons perished. The city was razed to the ground, and 
the inhabitants sold, or driven into banishment (a. d. 70). 

14. Titus.— This emperor ruled with so much justice 

1 3. What was the character of Vespasian ? Who flourished during his reign ? 
What noted event occurred f 

14. What was the character of Titus f What interesting events occurred dniing 
his reign ? By whom was he succeeded f 
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and beneficence that be is styled by Tacitus {tas'e4us), the 
historian, the “Delight of Mankmd.” His reign was 
marked by many disastrous e\^ents. In the first year 
occurred the dreadful eruption of Yesuvixis, during which 
the cities of Pompeii {po7n-]pe^ yi) and Her-cu-la'ne-uni 
were overwhelmed by a dense shower of black ashes, that 
fell burying most of the inhabitants in their dwellings. 
Fugitives from Campania flocked into Eome, and a ter- 
rible pestilence ensued, in which 10,000 persons died daily. 
This was succeeded by a great conflagration that raged for 
several days, and destroyed a considerable portion of the 
city. Titus gave liberally to relieve the sufferers, and 
caused the edifices which had been consumed to be rebuilt. 
He also completed the Colosseum, commenced by Yespa- 
sian. His death occurred soon after, in the third year of 
his reign (a. d. 81), and he was succeeded by his brother, 
Domitian (do-misli'e-an\ 

15. Domitian was as remarkable for tyranny and cru- 
elty as his brother had been distinguished for justice and 
humanity. He united the gloomy dissimulation of Tiberius 
with the wanton wickedness of Caligula and Hero. The 
armies under his leadership were . defeated by the Dacians 
and other barbarous nations, with whom he made disgrace- 
ful treaties, while he demanded the triumphs usually de- 
creed to the most splendid victories. He was very fond of 
solitude, amusing himself principally by catching flies and 
transfixing them with a bodkin. After a shameful reign 
of fifteen years, he was assassinated (a. d. 96). The con- 
quest of Britain, excepting the northern part, was com- 
pleted during this period (a. n. 84), by A-gric'O'la, who, 
in this and the two preceding reigns, had defeated the 
inhabitants in several great battles. There also occurred 
during this reign a second general persecution of the 
Christians. ' Domitian was the last of the emperors called 


1,5. What was the character of ' Domitian ? WTiat were the events of his 
reign ? What line of emperors ends with him ? 
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Cmsars (Julius Caesar being considered the 


the hoelve 
first). 

W. The five good Emperors, — Nerva, After the 
death of Domitian, the Senate decreed that his statues 
should be demolished and his name erased from the annals. 
They then unanimously elected as his successor 
who had been twice consul, and was then in his seventieth 
year. He displayed great wisdom and moderation, dimin- 
ished the taxes, and introduced other reforms. A revolt 
of the praetorian guards caused him to adopt as his succes- 
sor the virtuous Tra[jan^ a short time after which he died, 
having reigned only sixteen months (a. D. 98). 

17. Trajan was by birth a Spaniard, but he had been 
educated partly in the school oi Plufiarch,"^ whom he highly 
honored during the whole of his reign. He was equally 
great as a monarch and a general, while his many virtues 
entitle him to a place among the best of men. He re- 
formed the government, and bound himself by a solemn 
oath to observe the laws. He conquered the Dacians, 
penetrating their country by means of a stupendous bridge 
which he caused to be built across the Danube. He also 
gained several victories in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
Parthia, the cities of 8e4eu’cia Ctes'i-p]ion\ surrender- 
ing to his arms. The lofty and splendid pillar which he 
erected to commemorate these conquests still remains. His 
death took place in Cilicia (a. n. 117), after he had reigned 
about twenty years. 

18. Adrian, a relative of Trajan, and the companion 


* was a native of Bceotia, in Greece ; but he had removed to Borne and opened n 

Rcliool there. His biography of illustrious men is one of the most .interesting works of ancient 
literature.:' 

+ Sdenda was founded by Seleueus, and became one of the most magnificent cities in the 


world. It was situated on the west bank of the Tigri.s, about forty miles irora Babylon, which 
■ ■ ... .... j built ' " " ' ■ 


was partly despoiled and depopulated to enrich it. Ctesiphmi whs built by the Purthians on the 
east bank of the Tigris, nearly opposite Seleucia, and became the capital of the Parthian 


mouareliy. 


‘ five good eiMer<?rs' 
1 7. What was the character of Trajan ? WhaJ 


1 6. Who was the first of the" ‘ 


long did lie reign ? 

18. Who succeeded Trajan? What ia relf 
the chief events of his reign ? Who was | ' 


? What ia said of Nerva ? 
i conquests did he make ? How 


Of his character ? 
iccessor ? 
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of Ills expeditionSj wa,s declared emperor by the army and 
Senate, and was distinguished for his talents and accom- 
plishments, being not only a successful general but a 
mathematician and artist. He spent thirteen years in 
visiting the different parts of the empire, to inspect the 
administration of the government. Having passed tliroiigh 
Dacia, G-ermany, and Gaul, he sailed to Britain ; and while 
there, caused a wail to be constructed across the northern 
part of the island to prevent the inroads of the Scots."^ 
He afterward visited the various provinces in Asia and 
Africa, An insurrection having broken out among the 
Jews, he reduced them to submission, and ordered that a 
Homan colony should be established at Jerusalem, chang- 
ing its name to JE’U-a Gap-i-toAU na. He died in the 
twenty-second year of liis reign (a. d. 138). The virtues 
of A'dri-au were not unalloyed ; he severely persecuted 
the Jews and Christians; and in the latter part of his 
reign, greatly provoked public indignation by his cruel- 
ties. He adopted as his successor An-to-ni'nus^ siirnamed 
the Pious, 

19. Antoninus Pius. — The reign of this emperor was 
one of almost uninterrupted peace, but was still more dis- 
tinguished for the virtue, wisdom, and efficiency with 
which he Administered the government. Such was his 
reputation for these qualities, that princes beyond the 
bounds of the empire made him the arbiter of their differ- 
ences. lie extended his dominions in Britain, and caused 
a W’^all to he built to the north of that constructed hy Adri- 
aii.f He died in his 75tli year, after a reign of twenty- 
two years (a. d. 1^1), and was succeeded by his adopted 
son, Mar' OILS Au-re^-us Antoninus, 

29. Marcus Aurelius. — This emperor ^Yas also dis- 


* This was an earthen rampart constructetl betsveen the KiverTyne and the Solway Frith, and 
was called tljc Pirh' W<tli CrmsiUerable roraaina of it still exist.” 
t Constructed between the friths of .Forth and Clyde, and ctdled afterward (indiame'i^ Dike, 


1 9. What was the character of Anlouimis ? What was clone in Britain ? 
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tinguislied for liis virtues as a monarch and a statesman, 
and added to them the merits of a philosopher. He took 
Lii'cms Ve!nis for his colleague in the government, as- 
signing to him the eastern part of the •empire, in which a 
war had broken out with the Parthians. This the lieutenants 
of Verus brought to a successful conclusion. War was also 
waged by both emperors against the Germans ; and after 
the death of Verus, Marcus himself carried on war, during 
five years, against the barbarians in Pan-ndni-a, In this 
latter war the Eoman army was saved by a remarkable 
thunderstorm, which was imputed by some to the earnest 
supplications of a division of the army composed of Chris- 
tians, hence called the Thundering Legion.” 

21. A dreadful persecution of the Christians occurred 

during this reign ; MaPtyr ^bH^PoVy-cmy, the 

venerably bishop of Smyrna, fell victims to the superstitious 
fury of the pagans. The Germans, pressed by vast hordes 
of barbarians in their I'ear, were compelled to invade the 
territories of the empire, and Aurelius marched against 
them. After gaining several victories, he was seized with 
the plague at (now Vienna), and died in a 

few days (a. d. 180). With him perished the glory of the 
empire, fo:^ few of his successors merit the praise of either 
virtue or ability ; while the inroads of the barbarous nations ' '' 
who migrated from the wilds of the east and north, could 
only have been repelled by the most vigorous and best di- 
rected efforts. The death of Aurelius therefore marks the /I < 
commencement of the Decline of the Eoman Empire.” 

22. Oommodus, son of Marcus Aurelius, succeeded ; but 
he possessed none of the virtues of his father, having been 
spoiled in his youth by the vicious precepts and example 
of his abandoned mother Fau-sti^n-a. His debaucheiies, 


20. What was the character of Marcus Aurhliiiis f What were the chief events 
of his reitifn ? What was the “ Thundering liegion ?'* 

21. What persecution occiiiTcd? What peoplo invaded the empire ? When and 
how did the death of Aurelius occur? What is said of this event? 

22. What was the character of Commodus ? How long did he reign ? 
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wickedness, and cruelty were scarcely equalled by tlios 
Nero and Caligula. Bloodthirsty, even in lus 
roamed through the streets, wounding and slajnng the u - 

suspecting passengers ; and his chief delight was to contend 

as a gladiator in the public arena. _ ‘ 

cessful conspiracies had been formed against I™’ ^om 
dus was at length strangled in his bed, in the 12th yeai of 
his detestable reign (a. D. 192). - . . ^ 

23. Pertinax (per'ili-Ma:), selected by the conspiratois 
to succeed Commodus, had risen through a,lmost CTery 

grade of society to the position of praifect of the city, bn 
it was with reluctance that he consented to assume the 

mirple. The pratorian guards, however, urgedat, and the 

S-nate gave their sanction ; but his severity of d^cipline 
goon displeased those who had caused his elevation, and 
marching into the palace, they cut off his head and 

it into thecainp, after he had reigned scarcely three months 

24. The pnetorians then offered the throne to the highest 
bidder; and Didius Miamis,a. wealthy senator, having 
made the richest offer to the soldiers, was declared emperor, 
the Senate being compelled to ratify the election. le 
legions of Syria, IllFia, and Britain, however, refused to 
confirm it, each army choosing its own monarch. , Se-ve rns, 
who commanded in Pannonia, marched directly to Rome , 
and the praitorians having deserted Didius, the Senate de- 
creed that he should be deposed and put to death; where- 

■ upon he was beheaded like a common criminal, after an 
uneasy reign of two months (a. p. 193). Severus was then 
declared emperor. ’ 

25. Septimius Severus.— The first task performed by 
Severus was the conquest of his rivals; and this he accom- 
plished in about three years, on e being defeated at Issus, 

"23. Who sncccededCommodMf What is rclatecl o 7 him? What tenniaated 
" alt'^What dtoocoful act was committed by' the pKCtoriane! What led to the 
principal acta of thia emperor? Where did ho die! B, 
wliom was lie succeeded ? 
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where Alexander had contended for empire with Darius^, 
and the other, in a great battle near Lyons. His authority 
being thus established, he ruled with great severity, over- 
turning even the forms of the republic, which had up to 
this time survived to remind the Eomans of their ancienl: 
liberty. He defeated the Parthians, and took Seleucia, 
Ctesiplion, and Babylon; and, a war having broken out in 
Britain, he proceeded against the Caledonians, or Scots, 
drove theih back into their fastnesses, and rebuilt and 
strengthened the wall between the Glyde and Forth rivers. 
A short time afterward he died at York, in the 18th year 
of a- very successful reign (a. n. 211), leaving the throne to 
his two sons Gar-a-eal’ la Ge'ta. 

26. Caracalla.— The first act of Cai’acalla was to cause 
his virtuous brother Geta to be assassinated, even after he 
had taken refuge in the arms of his mother; and 20,000 
persons whom he accused of being friends of Geta, shared 
his hapless fate. The principal part of his reign Caracalla 
spent in the provinces, and each one in turn was the scene 
of his rapine and cruelty. He ordered a general massacre 
of the citizens of Alexandria, on account of a lampoon 
wdiich some one had published against him there. He was 
at length assassinated by Ma-’CrCmis, the praBtorian pre- 
fect* (a. n. 217). During this reign, all the free inhabit- 
ants of the empire were declared Boman citizens. 

27. Macrinus, the murderer of Caracalla, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the troops, but retained the dignity 
only about a year, being defeated and slain near Antioch 
in an effort to reduce the rebellious armies of Syria, who 
had declared for Ile-li-o-gaV a4us^ supposed to be the son 
of Caracalla. This battle gave the throne to the latter, who 
had been born at Em^e-scty in Syria, and was then only 
15 years of age (a. d. 218). 

* This office had become, under Severus, the principal one fai the empire, being next to that ot 
the emperor himself. 


2G. What wicked acts did Caracalla commit ? What ended his reign ? 
27. What is said of Macrinus f By whom was he succeeded ? 
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28. Heliogabalus. — This emperor derived liis name 
(Heliogahalus or Eha-gah' a4us) from his office as high- 
priest of the sun (called He4i-o-ga'hal in Syria) ; and ho 
attempted to introduce into Eome the effeminate manners 
and superstitious idolatry of the East. He built a temple 
to the Sun on the Palatine Hill, and celebrated the sacri- 
fices of the god with the utmost expense and solemnity. 
After three years spent in the most shocking yices, among 
which gluttony was the most conspicuous, he was massa- 
cred by the Praetorians, and thrown into the Tiber (a. d, 
222 ). 

2^ Alexander Severus, cousin of the preceding em- 
peror, succeeded him. He was a virtuous young man, of a 
mild and benevolent disposition, and very fond of learning ; 
and liis government was all that could have been expected 
from so excellent a prince. In the fourth year of his reign, 
the Parthian empire was overturned by a revolt of the Per- 
sians under Ard-e-sldr' , the founder of the famous dynasty 
of the Sas-scai'i-cles, who governed Persia for more than 
four centuries. Ardeshir attempted to extend his dominion 
to the Mediterranean, hut was defeated hy Alexander Seve-; 
rus in several obstinate engagements. The emperor, a short 
time afterward, marched against the Germans ; hut was as- 
sassinated (a. d. 285) by some of his troops, who declared 
in favor of their general, Max^i-min, a soldier of fortune, 
of gigantic stature and enormous strength, who had risen 
from the condition of a Thracian peasant to the chief com- 
mand of the army. 

30. Maximin, though an able general, showed in his 
government the ferocity of a brutal savage, putting to 
death with the most horrid cruelty all whom he suspected 
of the least disaffection. After a reign of three years, 

28. What is related of Heliogahalus ? Why was lie so called ? 

20. What was the character of Alexander Severus ? What revolution occurred 
in the East ? How did this reign cud ? Who succeeded Alexaiidcfr V 

30. What was the ciiaracter of Maximin? How and when did his reign end? 
By whom was he succeeded ? 
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during wliich lie gained several victories over the barba- 
rians, an insurrection breaking out in Italy, he marched 
from his camp on the Danube to suppress it; but iv^as slain 
in his tent by the Praetorian guards (a. n. 238). He was 
succeeded by two distinguished senators {3fax'i-7m^s and 
Bal-U’7htis), whom the senate had chosen as emperors. 
TJiese were soon afterward put to death in a mutiny of the 
Pimtorians ; and the purple was assumed by Oor'di-a% a 
youth whom the army had compelled the senate to associ- 
ate as colleague with their own chosen emperors. 

SI. Gordian reigned with distinction and prosperity. 
He gained great victories over the Persians, under their 
king Sa'^Jor, driving them out of Syria, and compelling 
them to abandon Mesopotamia ; but he was soon afterward 
assassinated in a mutiny of the army, fomented by Philip^, 
an officer of the guards, who thus became his successor 
(a. d. 244). PMlip reigned about five years, at the end of 
which he was defeated and slain in an insurrection of the 
Paniionian army under Ddchis (a, d. 249). 

32. Decius. — The reign of this emperor is remarkable 
for the dreadful iiersecution which he instituted against 
the Christians, who, throughout the empire, were dragged 
to execution, and subjected to the most horrid cruelties. 
There was also a great invasion of the Ootlis, a barbarous 
people from Scandinavia, -who, having crossed the Danube, 
passed into Mmsia and Thrace', PMl4p-pop' o-Us was taken 
by storm, and 100,000 persons are said to have been massa- 
cred. They also, a short time afterward, defeated the Ko- 
man army under Decius, in a terrific confl.ict in which the 
emperor himself perished (a. d. 251). Decius exhibited the 
character of a brave and active general and an accomplished 
monarch. 

33. Talerian. — The two immediate successors of Decius 

31. What were the chief events of Gordian’s reign? By whom was he sue* 
ceeded ? Who was the successor of Philip ? 

32. For what is the reim of Decius remarkable? What invasion occurred? 
How and when did the death of Decius occur? 
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lield the throne only about two years, when 
who commanded the armies of Gaul and Gernraiiy, assiimed 
the purple. He was about sixty years of age, of noble birth, 
unblemished integrity, great talents, and in eyery respect 
worthy of reigning. In an expedition against the Persians 
he was defeated and taken prisoner (A. d. 260) ; and Sirpor, 
the Persian monarch, took advantage of this victory to 
overrun Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia. The city of An- 
tioch was surprised and pillaged, and its inhabitants put to 
the sword, or carried away into captivity. Valerian, it is 
said, was treated with great indignity and cruelty by the 
Persian monarch. He was compelled for. seven years to 
bow himself down so as to serve as a stepping-stone to Sa- 
por when he mounted his horse; and, on his death, his 
skin stuffed in tlie form of a human figure, and dyed with 
scarlet, was preserved in the temple of Persia. 

34. Gallienus, the son of Valerian, had been associated 
in tlie government with his fixther ; and after his defeat, 
continued to reign, making no effort to cause his father’s 
release, but rather seeming to rejoice in the disaster which 
freed him from the authority of so strict a censor. At the 
time of his accession, the barbarians, encouraged by the 
captivity of Valerian, invaded the empire on all sides. The 
Germans invaded Italy, but were repulsed by the emperor, 
who then gave himself up to indolent amusements. This 
inactivity caused a number of usurpers to start up in 
various parts of the empire and claim the throne. 

35. These usurpers have been called the Thirty Tyrants^ 
but their real number was nineteen. Many of them had 
been the lieutenants of Valerian, and were disgusted with 
the imbecility of his son, especially at a time of so much 

33. Wlio were the successors of Decius? What is said of Valerian ? Bvwhom 
was he defeated ? How was he treated by Sapor ? What countries were overrun 
b 3 H.he Persians ? What city was taken ? 

Si, What is related of Gallienus? What invasions occurred ? 

S.'S. Who were called the “ Thirty Tyrants ?” What is said of Odenatiis and 
Palmyra V Of Zenohia ? What became of the other pretenders ? When and how 
did the reign of Gallienus end ? 
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piibli(3 peril and disaster. Among them was OHUn-a'lus^ a 
prince of Palmyra,* ■which had become an independent 
city, a short time after the death of the emperor Gordian, 
having revolted from the Eomans on account of the exac- 
tions of the proconsul. After the defeat of Valerian, 
Odenatus marched against the Persians; and, having de- 
feated them with great loss, recovered Mesopotamia. Por 
these services Gal-U-e’nus dindi the senate conferred on him 
and his famous queen, Ze-ndhi-ay the government of the 
East ; thus converting a rival into a friend and partner. 
This great man was soon after murdered by some of his 
own family^ and Zenobia succeeded him in the government. 
The other pretenders to the purple also died a violent 
death, perishing either in battle or by assassination. Gal- 
lienus was himself murdered while besieging one of his 
rivals in Milan (a. d. 268). 

38. Claudius, a great general, and a viif nous and pa- 
triotic monarch, succeeded him. He gained a signal vic- 
tory over the Goths in Mcesia, destroying one of the 
mightiest armaments that ever invaded the empire; but 
he was prematurely arrested in his career of glory by a dis- 
ease which he caught in Pannonia (a. d. 270). He named 
Au-re^U-any one of his generals, as his successor. 

37. Aurelian. — This emperor’s short reign was filled 
with the most momentous events. The Goths and the 
Van! dais (also a Gothic tribe) renewed their invasions, and 
were encountered with indecisive results by Aurelian, who 
finally made a peace with them, relinquishing to them the 
great province of Daciay most*of the inhabitants of which 
removed to the south side of the Danube (a. n. 270).' He 


' * Fnlmura^ ov -^Twlmor^ was founded, by Solomon in an oasis in the Syrian desert, about 140 
miles east of Damascus ; and being on the great route to Persia and India, it became the rest- 
ing-place of the caravans, and was soon greatly enlarged, and enriched with all the treasures 
of the East. 


30. What was the character of Clandins? What yictory did he gain? Who 
succeeded him ? 

37. What terms did Aurelian make with the Ooths and Vandals ? What harha 
rous tribe did he defeat ? 



Lian caused to be protected by, new fortifications. Various 
parts of the empire were still held by usurpers, some of 
them women, among whom was Zenobia, queen of Palmyra 

and several provinces of the Bast. 

38. This queen was esteemed the most lovely and accom- 
plished of her sex, having been instructed by the celebrated 
scholar and critic, Lon-gi'niis. After the death of Odena- 
tus, she filled the throne of Palmyi-a for five years; but 
claiming an independent sovereignty, she gave offence to 
Aurelian, who, having defeated her forces in two gi-eat 
battles, besieged and took her Ga,pital, Palmyra. Zenobia 
was made a captive to grace the triumph of her conqueroi, 
and her favorite minister Longinus was executed (a. d. 
273). In an expedition against the Persians, Aurelian was 
assassinated by one of his generals (a. d. 375). 

89. Tacitus, an aged senator, succeeded, and during a 
brief reign of six months, repelled an attempted invasion 
by tlie Scythians. Civil war followed between the generals 
who were competitors for the throne, and it lasted until . 
A. D. 385, when Di-i>-ch'tian, vanquishing his rival Ca-n - 
nus, in Mcesia, obtained full possession of the empire. _ 

40 Diocletian was a native of Dalmatia, and his 
parents were slaves; but he had been promoted succes- 
sively to the offices of provincial governor, consul, and 
praitorian prefect. He was proclaimed emperor by the 
\army in a. d. 384; and the year after, feeling that the 
extent of the empire, and the troubles in which it was in- 
volved, were' foo vast for any single mind, he made i/a.r- 
im'i-an, a brave but unlettered soldier, his coUeague. After 
a. few vears. each emperor also took an associate, or Cmsar, 
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and tlie empire was divided among the four rulers. In this 
way the barhariaus were kept in cheeky and general tran- 
quillity was preserved. 

II. During this reign the Persians were defeated by 
Ga-ldrUus^ one of the CaBsars ; a|id Meso 2 )otamia^ together 
with several districts beyond the Tigris, was subdued. 
There also occurred the last great persecution of the Chris- 
tians, from which fact the era of the commencement of 
Diocletian’s reign (a. n, 284) is called, in the history of the 
Church, the Era of Martyrs.” In 305 a. n. Diocletian 
took the extraordinary resolution to resign the empire, and 
obliged Maximian to do the same. The Caesars, Oalerius 
and Gon-stan'Uus, then became emperors, choosing in their 
turn Caesars to succeed them, Diocletian retired to 8a4o'- 
ncii in Dalmatia, and spent the remainder of his life in the 
quiet pursuits of agriculture \ and so well satisfied was he 
with the change, that when Maximian afterward urged 
him to resume the imperial dignity, he replied, I wish 
you would come to Salona and see the cabbages I have 
jolanted; for having once visited my garden, you would 
never again mention to me the name of empire ” 

42. Oonstantme, — Constantins having died at York, 
in Britain, his son Ooifi! stan-tim was saluted empei*or by 
the army; but Galerius and the two,.Ca3sars refused to 
ratify the election, and . civil war ensued, in which there 
w^ere no less than six competitors for the throne, among 
them the former emperor, Maximian, and his son Max-en- 
tins, Constantine, after eighteen years of war, finally 
prevailed over all his rivals, and became sole monarch of 
the empire (a. d. 3^3). During this conflict^ wMe march- 
ing against Maxentiiis, he saw, it^ said, in the neavens a 
luminous cross, bearing the inscription, in Greek, Con- 
quer bv this;” and under the standard of the cross. 


41. Wboxtk. did Galerius defeat? What is meant by the “era of martyrs'’ ? 
What extraordinary resolution did Diocletian adopt ? Was he satisfied with the 
change ? 

42. How did Constantine acquire the empire ? What led to his conversion ? 
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defeated Maxentius, lie became a convert to v.nu.- 

a order that bis residence might be nearer the een- 
ds dominions, he removed the capitol from Rome 
autimn which he embellished with magni icen 
es nibices and other edifices ; while gardens, parks, 
dl tte reiiMmente of eastern 

Tie city from him received the name of 
Daring this reign (n. !>■ 325). the ce ehrnted 
, „f *„"(inK‘h,nm) ™ 
rf the Church were more clearly define . ^ ^ , 

raised the Goths and Sarmatians, who invaded 
„ ooo\ TTic! ncciirrcd five yeais latei, m 
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restore the ancient faith and ’^vorship ; and hence he has been 
' called the Apostate.” To disproye the prophecy of Christ, 
he attempted to rebuild the temple at Jenisalem ; but the 
design, it is said, was frustrated by miracle^ fire-balls 
breaking out from the foundation and driying the work* 
men away, so that they were obliged to abandon the 
attempt. Julian was afterward killed in a disastrous ex- 
pedition against the Persians, after a reign of sixteen 
months (a. n. 363). 

IS. Jovian, his successor, restored Christianity, but 
died after a reign of seyen months. Valentinian, com- 
mander of the guards, succeeded, and diyided the empire, 
giying to his brother ITalens the goyernment of the east, 
while he retained that of the west, making Mihan his 
capital. The barbarous nations of the north still con- 
tinued their incursions. The Goths, pressed in their rear 
by the more savage entreated and obtained permis- 

sion to settle on the south bank of the Danube, but were 
afterward driven into revolt by the treachery of a Eoman 
governor. Valeris attempting to subdue them, was de- 
feated and slain in a great battle, near Adrianople ; Gra- 
tian, who had succeeded Valentinian, arriving too late to 
prevent the disaster (a. n. 378), The empire of the east 
was tlien given to Tbeodosius (a. d. 379), who subdued 
the Goths, and received great numbers of them into the 
Eoman armies'. 

47. Theodosius the Great. After the death of his 
associates Gratian and Valentinian II., and the defeat of 
the different rivals who attempted to obtain the throne, 
Theodosius became sole monarch (a. n. 388). He ruled 
with so much wisdom and ability that he has been called 

* The TIuns were a warlike tribe, of the Mongolian race, of uncouth and hideous aspect and 
dreadful ferocity. They emigrated from Central Asia. 

46. What is said of Jovian? Hovir was the empire divided "by Valentinian ? 
"Where were the Goths permitted to settle ? "Why? What was the consequence ? 
Who succeeded Valens ? What was done by Theodosius ? 

47. When did l^heodosius become sole monarch? Why called the Great? 
What were, the prominent events of his reign ? How did he divide the empire ? 
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the Great. The complete oyerthrow of Paganism^ and the 
establishment of Christianity in the Roman dominions, as 
well as the repulse of the barbarians from every part of the 
frontier, were striking events of this reign, -the last_ that 
reflected any credit upon the Roman name. Theodosius at 
his death divided the empire between his two sons, Ho-no - 
ri-us being placed on the throne of the West, and Ar-ca ch-us 
on that of the East (a. D. 395). 

48. Honorius. — This reign had scarcely commenced, 
when the Goths, indignant that their subsidy had not been 
paid, invaded Greece under the renowned leader Jra-nc, 
and devastated the whole country from Thermopylm to 
Sparta. Slil'i-cho, the brave and talented minister of IIo- 
noriiis, by a series of masterly movements, drove out the 
barbarians; but the pnsillanimons Areadius made a dis- 
graceful treaty with Alarie, Avhich put an end to the cani- 
paign. Alarie soon after invaded Italy, and made a rapid 
march for Rome; but he was overtaken near Ve-ro'na and 
entirely defeated by Stilicho (a. d. 403). His departure 
from Italy was, however, purchased by the weak and timid 
Honorius by the payment of a large pension. 

49 . During the next five years, Stilicho gained several 
important victories over the barbarians ; but the unworthy 
emperor, tired of his influence and jealous of his great 
fame, treacherously caused him to be put to death, appoint- 
ing in his stead a minister of neither capacity nor worth. 
The latter having caused a massacre of the families of the 
barbarians throughout Italy, the Gothic soldiers in the 
Roman army revolted and joined the standard of Alarie, 
who immediately invaded Italy and marched to Romo. The 
city Avas soon compelled by famine to surrender, and Ho- 
* norius, ivlio held his court at Ravenna, refusing to treat for 


. 48. What invasion took place during the reign of Honorius ? What w^as done 
h? Stilicho ? How was Alarie induced to leave Italy ? . 

40. What other victories were gained by Stilicho ? What were the circum- 
stances of his death ? What caused another invasion by Alarie ? What is said 
of the pi llage of Rome f Of the death of Alarie ? 
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peace, the ancient capital was given up to pillage (a. J), 
410). The devastation and massacre were frightful ; hut 
Alaric, professing Christianity, spared the churches ; and, 
unwilling utterly to destroy the city which had been the 
world’s mistress, the sixth day after it^ capture he withdrew 
his forces. He then prepared to invade Sicily, but wns seized 
with a mortal disease ; and his remains were buried beneath 
the bed of a small stream, in the southern part of Italy. 

’50. A<loXiJ>lms^ the brother-in -law of Alaric, succeeded to 
the sovereignty of the Goths; and having married Fla- 
cieVi-a, the sister of Honorius, he made peace with the Eo- 
mans. lie then retired into Spain, and founded in that 
country the Kingdom of the Vis^i-goihs,^ About the same 
time the Vandals settled in the central and southern parts 
of Spain ; and the Budnl and other German tribes, in the 
northwestern part. Under the successors of Adolphus, the 
Vandals w^ere expelled (a. d. 427), the other nations sub- 
dued; and the Gothic monarchy extended over a large part 
of Gaul as well as Spain. The Vandals, crossing into Africa, 
made themselves masters of the northern part of that 
country. About this time also the Fr antes , Burgundians^ 
and other barbarous tribes invaded Gaul. 

51. Yalentinian III. — After a disgraceful reign of 
twenty-eight years Honorius died (a. n. 423), and was suc- 
ceeded by Valentinian III., a weak prince, under the 
guardianship of his mother Placidia, who ruled in his 
name for twenty-five years. During this period the Huns, 
under their terrible leader At'ti4a^ having defeated several 
Eoman armies, ravaged the Eastern Empire from the 
Euxine to the Adriatic (a. h. 441-450). After extorting 
immense treasures from the Emperor of the East, as the 

* The (lOlbs were divided into two portions, those of the east being called the Oalro-goihs, and 
those of the west the Vinh/oths. 


50. Who succeeded Alaric? Why did he make peace with the Eomatis? 
WUiiUier did he* retire ? What kingdoms were founded in Spain ? Whither did 
the Vandals retire ? Who invaded Daul about this time? 

51 . How long did Valentinian reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? WTho was 
A ttila, and what is related of him ? By whom was. he defeated ? 
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price of peace, Attila formed an alliance with the Franks, 
and marched into Ganl, where he was met and defeated 
with terrible slaughter by the iinited forces of the Komans 
and Goths, the former commanded by A-e'tius, the greatest 
general of his age, aitd called by some the last of the Ho- 
mans” (a. d. 451). 

32. Notwithstanding this great defeat, Attila the nest 
year invaded Italy, and committed the most dreadful 
devastations, boasting that the grass never grew on the 
spot where his horse had trod ” Many of the most 
flourishing cities were taken and utterly destroyed. The 
people of the Venetian territory (the Ve'nJe-tt) took refuge in 
the neighboring islands ; and thus was founded a maritime 
republic, which afterward became the great emporium of 
Europe. The entreaties of Leo, Bishop of Home, and the 
payment of an immense sum, finally induced Attila to de- 
part from Italy ; and the next year (a, d. 453) his death 
relieved the empire from the terror of his arms. Aetius, in 
the year following, was basely murdered by order of Valen- 
tinian ; and the next year the emperor himself was assas- 
sinated in revenge for the crime (a. d. 455). This was done 
at the instigation of a wealthy senator named Pe4ro^ni<is 
MaxH-mus, 

53. Maximus was then proclaimed emperor; but 
E'U-dox'i-a^ the widow of Valentinian, implored the aid of 
Gen’ se-ric, king of the Yandals, to avenge his death. With 
a numerou’s fleet he set sail from Carthage, his cajntal; and, 
disembarking at Ostia, marched to Home, which became a 
prey to the violence of his followers. The pillage of the 
city lasted fourteen days and nights ; and the vessels of the 
Vandals and Moors were laden with the spoils of temples 
and palaces (a. d. 455). During the next twenty-one years 

52. What ravajjcfi were committed by Attila in Italy? Where did the Veneti, 
or Venetians, talii'e refuse? When did the death of Attila occur? Of Aetius? 
How did the reign of Valentinian end, and when ? 

53. By whom were the Vandals called into Italy, and why? W^hat city was 
sacked ? How many emperors reigned during the next twenty-one years ? Who 
was the last? Who was Orestes ? 
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eight emperors successively assumed the purple, the last of 
whom was Romulus, the son of O-res’tes, a Pannoniaii chief, 
who had been in the service of Attila, but afterward trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the emperors of the West. 

54. Romulus Augustulus— Odoacer. The barba 
rian mercenaries, demanding from Orestes a third part oi 
Italy and being refused, revolted, and chose Od-o-a'cer, 
chief of a Gothic tribe called the Heruli, as their leader. 
Pavia was taken by storm ; and Orestes having been made 
prisoner, was put to death. Odoacer compelled Eomulus 
(surnamed in derision Au-gus'tu-lus^) to resign the purple ; 
and abolishing the title and office of Emperor of the West, 
lie proclaimed himself King of Italy (a. I). 476). Thus ter- 
minated the western division of the Great Eomaii Empire. 
The eastern division continued to exist for nearly one 
thousand years. 


CHROlSrOLOGIOAL BECAPITULATIOK 

■B, 0. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

31. Augustus (I). Array of Yarus destroyed (a. d. 10). Yirgil, Livy 
Ovicb and Horace. 

4. Birth of our Saviour. 

A. D. 

14. Tiberius (II). Gerraaiiicus. Hermann. The wicked Sejanus. 
33. Crucifixion of oiu’ Saviour. 

37. Caligula (III). Dreadful cruelties perpetrated. 

41. Claudius (IY). Caractacus. Wicked Messalina and Agrippina, 
54. Hero (Y). Seneca. Lucan. Martyrdom of St. Paul. Revolt of 
the Jews. 

68. Galba (YI). Reign of seven months. 

69. Otuo (YII). Reign of three months. 

69. Yitbllius (YIIl). Reign of eight months. [tilian. Pliny. 

69. Yespasiax (IX). Colosseum commenced. Josephus. Quiii- 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

79. Titus (X). Destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Coles- 
seum finished. 

* AufjmUdufi means, in Latin, the lAttle Attffmtrn . 

.'54. Wlmt led to the death of Orestes? How and when did the Western Em- 
pire end J 
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"dohitiak (XI). Wais with the Dacians. Conquest of Britain 
"by Agricola. 

A f XIIV Reign of sixteen months. ^ ^ 

; Tbajan (Xni). Conquest of the Dacians. Victories m the 

. Adbias (XIV). General survey of the Empire. Wall built m 

Britain. Jews revolt and are subdued. 

(XYB. 

ans and Germans. Persecution of the Chnstians. 

). COMMODCS(XVII). Dreadful cruelties perpetrated 

3. Pekxihax (XVIII). Beigtt of 

sold by auction. 

3 DiDrosJui.MUs(XlX). Reign of two months. 
i SErxiMius Sevektjs (XX). Abolishes the forms ot the republic. 
Defeat of tlie Partbians. 

1. CABACALnA (XXI). Murdere his brother Geta. Dreadful mas- 
sacre at Alexandria. 

7 TVlAoniNUS (XXII). Defeated and slain near Antioch. 

•■PBB.ftt.S.n," T»..lelotte 

Sun built in Rome. ^ 

S3. Alexander Severos (XXIV). Eoundation of the Second Pei- 

sian Empire. „ . ^ 

33. Maximin (XXV). Dreadful cruelties perpetrated. Victories 

over the barbarians. v 

38. Gordian, the Thii-d (XXIX). Succeeds the two Gordians 
(XXVI and XXVII) who had been declared emperors by the 
army, and Maximus and Balbinus (XXVIII) elected by the 
Senate to rule jointly. 

,44. Philip (XXX). Insurrection of the army under Deems. _ 
149. Decius (XXXR. Dreadful pemecution (seventh) ot the Chris- 
tians. Gothic invasion. 

151. Death of Decius. Brief reigns of Gallus and .^miliamis. 

>54. Valerian (XXXIV). Defeated and tahen prisoner by ihe Per- 

300. Gallibnus (XXXV). The empire invaded on all sides by 
the barbarians. The “ Thirty Tyrants.” Odenatus and Ze- 

nobia. 

308. CLAiJDros (XXXIIj. Defeats the Goths in Mcosia. 

370. Aueelian (XXXVID- Dacia given up to the (Soths. Zonobia 
defeated and taken prisoner. 

373. Tacitus (XXXVIII). Civil war; ended hy Diocletian. 
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884. Diocletiak (XLIII). Subdues iiis rivals, each of whom 
had been declared emperor, and takes Maximian as liis col- 
league. Empire divided among the two emperors and the 
two Csesars. Last persecution (tenth) of the Christians. 

305. Diocletian and Maximian resign the empire to the Cajsars, Gale- 
rius and Coiistantius. 

BOG. Constantine (XLV). Six competitors for the throne. Max* 
entius defeated. 

323. Constantine sole and undisputed emperor. Christianity estab- 
lished. Capital removed to Byzantium, 

325. Council of Nice. 

337. Constantine IL, Constantius, and Constans (XLYI), three 
emperors. Civil war. 

353. Constantius sole emperor. Yictories over the Germans by 
Julian. 

361. JuiUAN the Apostate . (XLYII). Be-establishes Paganism. 
Defeated and slain by the Persians. 

363. Jovian (XLYIII). Christianity restored. Keign of seven 
months. 

304. Yalentinxan I. (XLIX). Empire divided ; Yalens emperor of 
the East. 

375. Gratian (L). Battle of Adrianople ; Yalens defeated and slain 
by the Goths. Theodosius emperor of the East. 

383. Yalbntinian II. (LI). Defeat of the Goths by Theodosius. 

3S8. Theodosius the Great (LII). Defeats his rivals, Maximus 
and Eugenius. Complete establishment of Christianity. Final 
division of the Empire. 

395. Honorius (LIII). Invasion of Greece and Italy by Alaric, 
Stilicho. 

410. Rome pillaged by the Goths under Alaric. 

412. Kingdom of the Yandals founded in Spain. 

415. Kingdom of the Yisigoths foinidecl in Spain and Gaul. 

420. The Franks, Burgundians, &c., invade Gaul. 

423. Yalbntinian III. (LIY). The Iluns under Attila invade the 
Empire. 

45L Defeat of Attila in Gaul by Aetiiis. 

452- Ravage of Italy by Attila. Yenice founded. 

454. Death of Aetius, the “ Last of the Romans.’* 

455. Maximus (LY). Sack of Rome by tlie Yandals. 

475. Romulus Augustulus (LXJIi). Last emperor of the West. 

470. Odoacer founds the Kingdom of Italy, 
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I t¥hat were the most important events or tne - ■ 

■% Describe the Angnstan age of Roman literatnre, ..... .. . ■ y • * ” 

g mLn account of Tiberius and the principal events of bis reign. 

8 Wtoments occurred during the reigne of Veapasran and Titus 

II Dem-ibo the character and conduct of Oommodus 

12 mat event* led to the accession of Septimras SCTerus 

IS, What were the most important events of his reign? 

14 Give an account of the reign of Caracalla ^ 

15. In what way did Macrinns acquire the throne? ■■•••• 

i™l®e?o«immediateaucceseorsofSevems,anddesenhe their. 

19. Describe the character and reign of Decius..^.... ••••" ■••, y " 

80. How did Valerian acquire the 

%l, Give an account of Gallienus and the Thirty y 

..sa. Give an acconnt of Zenobia ... 

..2S. How did Diocletian acquire the throne ? . .... . . . • - - * 

34' What were the most interesting events oms resign? 

35 In whafc way did Constantine obtain the throne 

.. 26 Give an account of the reign of Constantine *,* * * 

" 27. Dcscribe the character and re^gn of Julian the Aposta 

-2A Wliat led to the accession of Theodosius the Great? - 

29 Wlxat were-the chief events of his reign ^ 

.. 36 What important events occurred during the reign of Ho^rins 
t Swem the chief events of the reign of yalentinmnin. 

32. What emperoi-s occupied the throne V*: 

33. lu what reigns were there persecutions of the Chnstians? 107-1 0 

34 Durinsr whose reign was Jerusalem taken ? • * * • - • • • ■ - 

During whose reigns were the Britons defeated and siubdned ? . . 
86'. men and how were Herculancum and Pompeu destroyed?. .. . 

37 Give an account of Plutarch, the historian V ' ' ' ' 

B^v^t emperors were the Parthians defeated, and how wa 

Give an account of the Gotos and their mvasions.... 11»- 

41 Give an account of the invasions of the Yanoals * • • 

« 4S’ Give an account of the Invasions of the Huns 

. ids! Who was Stilicho, and what victories did he gam ?. 

44. Who was Aetins, and what victory did he gam 

' V45. Give a brief account of Alaric, Attila, and Gensenc. * • • ■ 

”46. What were the chief events of the first century A. D. ? 

a 7 ■R.ftlate the nrincipal events of the second century 
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PAET 11. 

m:edi.®val histoet, 


SECTION I- 

The Ea.steek Empiee. 

Extending from the Accession of Arcadius (395 a. d.), to tlm taking of 
Constantinople by the Twrks in 1453. 

1, The JEJcisteTU or JByz^ EmpiTej or, as it is some- 
times called, the Greek Empire, was founded in 396 A. D., 
■when Theodosius, at his' death, divided the Eoman Empire 
between his two sons, Honorius and Arcadius, assigning to 
the latter all the portion lying between the Adriatic Sea 
and the Tigris Eiver. Arcadius was a weak monarch, who 
left the administration of the government to ambitious 
and corrupt ministers, while he lived in oriental luxury, 
indifferent to his duties and careless of the condition of his 
subjects. During his reign flourished the virtuous and 
eloquent Gkry s' os-torn,* archbishop of Constantinople, who 
was persecuted by the empress Eu-dox'i-a, on account of 
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whose reign the Huns under Attila invaded the empire ; 
and, having in three battles vanquished the armies sent to 
oppose them, committed the most dreadful and widespread 
ravages. They dictated terms of peace in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, exacting the enormous annual tribute of 
2,100 pounds of gold, and the immediate payment of G,000 
pounds. Theodosius was only the nominal sovereign, the 
government being really administered by his sister PtiU 
cJie'ri-a^ who, after his death, in 450, was proclaimed em- 
press, and reigned about three years. 

0. During the reign of Ze'no (the third from Pulcheria), 
Od-o-a^cer having made himself master of Italy, and de- 
posed the last emperor, Augustulus, ruled^ the country for 
14 years, under the title of JZing of Italy. His reign was 
■terminated by an invasion of the Ostrogoths under The- 
* (.d'o-ric (a. d. 493), who reigned over Italy 33 years, with 
all the wisdom and moderation of a virtuous and enlight- 
ened prince. A large part of the Gothic nation had been 
ti'ansportecl into Italy, and after its conquest, one- third of 
all the lands were divided among the followers of Theodo- 
ric ; and jet, such was the efficiency of his government, 
that peace and prosperity were everywhere prevalent, and 
it was a common saying, that a purse of gold might be 
safely left in the fields.” 

4. The famous reign of Jus-tm'Ian over the empire of 
the East, commenced in 527 A. n., and lasted 38 years. It 
is 'remarkable for the code of laws which the emperor 
caused to be framed, and for the victories of Bel-i-sa'rliis 
and JSrir^ses, the two greatest generals of the age. Tim 
former defeated the Vandals, in Africa, in two great bat- 
tles, and recovered the provinces which they had subdued 
(a. I). 534). ' He next redueed Sicily, and, crossing into 


3. Dunng- whoso reiijii did Odoacer conquer Italy f How and when was Odoa- 

cer’s terminated *? What was the length of Theodoric’a reign ? What was 
its character? - . 

4. When did the emperor Justinian’s reign begin ? AVhat was its length ? For 
what was it remarkable ? What conquests were made by Belisarius ? 
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Italy, defeated the Goths and captured their capital, Ea- 
venhia (539 A. d.). In 544 A. D., the barbarians having, 
under their king TotH-la, again invaded and reconquered 
Italy, Belisax;ius waged war against them for five years, but 
with very inadequate forces, and through the jealousy and 
unjust suspicions of Justinian, was finally recalled. 

5. After several years of retirement, Belisarius, in his old 
age, was called upon to defend Constantinople against the 
Biil-ga!ri-an% and 8la-v&ni-ans,^ .who, after committing 
frightful ravages in various parts of the empire, threatened 
Constantinople. The aged hero, by his skill and valor, 
entirely defeated these fierce barbarians; but four years 
afterward, notwithstanding his great services, he was un- 
justly imprisoned by the emperor on a charge of treason. 
He was subsequently acquitted, and died in 565. 

6. Meanwhile, the war had been continued against the 
Goths in Italy. Eome, which had been taken by Totila, 
and its entire destruction threatened, was recaptured by 
Harses, and the Goths defeated with grea-t slaughter, their 
king, Totila, being slain (a. b. 552), After he had gained 
another great victory over the Goths the next year, and 
defeated the Franks and other German tribes who had 
ravaged the peninsula from the Alps to Otranto, FTarses 
entered Eome as a conqueror, and was afterward appointed 
by Justinian Exarch of Italy. He fixed his court at Ea- 
venna, and continued to govern the country till the death 
of Justinian, in 565, by whose successor he was recalled. 
He died in Eome a short time afterward, at the age, it is 
said, of 95. 

7. During the reign of Justinian, the A-mn9^,arace sim- 

»'The Bulq'iHnm were the reraains of the Hnns who, after the death of Attila, retreated to 
the Enxine 'and the lake Ma?otis. The SJaroniani^ were a barbarous race from the plains of Ilus 
sia, who afterward settled in the vicinity of the Baltic Sea. 


5. "Who were the Bulgarians and Slavonians ? (Soe note.) By whom were they 
defeated 5* What further is said of Belisarias ? 

0. What victories were gained by Names ? To what office was he appointed ? 
IIow long did he rule 'Italy ? What was his capital ? When did his death occur i 
7. What is said of the Avars ? The Lombards ? The Gepidfe ? 
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ilai’ ill origin to the Huns, fleeing from tlie Turks, wlio 
lived at that time near the Altai Mountains, crossed the 
Tan' a-is Bo-ry s' and Dnieper rivers), and 

advanced into Poland and Germany. They then passed to 
the Danube, and, subduing the Bulgarians, took possession 
of the country which the latter had occupied (Dacia). This 
period is also noted for the passage to the south of the 
Lonihards,^ who had been invited by the emperor to enter 
Noricum and Pannonia, in order to check the advance of 
another barbarous race called the GepH-clm. These, after a 
thirty years’ war, were almost entirely exterminated by the 
Lombards, Al’ho-in, assisted by the Avars, the latter 
of whom continued to occupy Dacia, and some of the adja- 
cent countries, for more than two centuries. 

8. In the reign of Justin IL, the successor of Justinian, 

the Lombards, under Alboin, entered Italy (a. b. 568), 
being invited, as it is said, by Harses, in revenge for the 
affront of his recall. In a short time they conquered the 
whole country, except a small portion which continued, 
under the name of the Exarchate of Ravenna, in possession 
of the Eastern Empire. The kingdom of the Lombards in 
Italy lasted more than two centuries, their seat of govern- 
ment being The famous iron crown of the Lom- 

bards is said to have been presented to one of their queens 
by the celebrated Eoman pontiff, Gregory the Greats as a 
reward for converting the king to the Catholic faith (about 
600 A. D.). 

9, The reigns of Justinian and several of his successors 

were much disturbed by the encroachments of Persia, then 
fhe most extensive and powerful monarchy of the East; 
but the Ee-raJli-iis, in the beginning of the 

seventh century (622-628), in three remarkable expedi- 

* Or meaning men with long beards, 

8 . When did the Lombards invade Italy ? Why ? What part of it d i d they con- 
quer t How long did their kingdom last ? What is said of the iron crown ? 

9. What is said of Persia ? By whom was the Persian monarch defeated ? W" ho 
overturued the Persian monarchy? 
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tions, in wliich lie boldness, perseverance, and 

military skill never surpassed, defeated Elios' ru, the greatest 
of the Persian monarchs, and effectually broke the power 
of the kingdoms Eight years afterward, the last of the 
Sas-san-i'des, a dynasty which had filled the Persian throne 
for four centuries, was' defeated by the Sar^a-censj and in 
a few years the whole of the Persian dominions submitted 
to their victorious arms (a. b. 651). 

W. The reign of Heraclius is also remarkable for the 
commencement of that succession of victories and con- 
quests by which those enthusiastic Arabian zealots, called 
the despoiled the Byzantine empire of the largest 

part of its dominions. Syria was subdued in this reign 
(a. d. 638), the forces of Heraclius having been defeated in 
several great battles; and Damascus and Jerusalem were 
taken, seven centuries after Pompey had achieved the con- 
quest of Syria, and annexed it to the dominions of the 
Eoman republic. Egypt was conquered during the next 
two years, Alexandria being taken after a siege of 14 
months (a. n. 640). This was the last drop of bitterness 
in the cup of the unfortunate Heraclius, who died seven 
weeks after he received intelligence of the sad event.^ 

11, During the next half-century, the ’descendants of 
Heraclius continued to occupy the throne, and the empire 
was still further despoiled of its provinces by the irresisti- 
ble valor and activity of the Saracens. The conquest of all 
northern Africa was completed in this period ; and twice 
did the victorious Mohammedans lay siege to Oonstantino- 
])le itself, and were repelled from its walls only by the effectual 
use of the famous Greeli^ fire. This is supposed to have 
been a kind of bitumen or inflammable oil, and was poured 

* It was on this occasion that the groat Alexandrian library was burnt, the bigoted Mahome- 
tan general saying that if the books agi'eed with the Koran they were unnecessary ; and it they 
contradicted it, they were pernicious. 


1 0. Eor what is the reign of Heraclius noted ? When was Syria subdued hy the 
Saraceus? Egypt? 

1 1 . \Vhat is said of the further conquests of the Saracens ? The Greek fire ? 
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from the ramparts, or blown through long tubes against the 
besiegers. 

1 2. During the same period also, the Bulgarians, who in the 
previous century had been subject to the Avars, crossed the 
Danube, followed by various Slavonian tribes, as the Ser’vi- 
mis, Bos'ni-cmSy Cro-a!tians, etc., and having vanquished the 
Eoman armies sent against them, founded (a.d. 680) the 
Kingdom of Bulgaria, in the country a part of which still 
bears this name. This kingdom was a formidable enemy 
of the Greek Empire till the reign of Basil IL (976-1 025)^ 
by whom, after a war of several years, in which the most 
shocking cruelties were perpetrated, it was entirely subdued. 
It then became again a province of the empire, and so re- 
mained till 1186, when it once more regained its inde- 
pendence. 

13. In the ninth century (a. n. 86o), the Russians, having 
descended tiic Bo-rys'tJie-nes (Dnieper) Eiver, 'in their rude 
boats and sailed into the Bosporus, made an attack upon 
Constantinople, but 'were rejmlsed. During the next cen- 
tury the attempt -was twice repeated; but although the ar- 
maments of the Eussians wxn-e quite formidable, both from 
the number of the vessels and the valor of those who manned 
them, their expeditions were all unsuccessful. During the 
reign of Zvniis-ces (960-976), the Eussians having gained a 
great victory over the Bulgarians, again threatened Con- 
stantinople, but were severely defeated by the brave and 
warlike emperor in several battles, and finally compelled to 
capitulate. Thus terminated these dangerous inroads. 

14. The next formidable enemy of the empire were the 
Turks, W'ho abandoned their ancient habitations in Central 
Asia; and, in the eleventh century, taking advantage of the 
dissensions of the Saracens, conquered Persia, capturing 
Bagdad in 1055. Previous to this they had carried their 

1 2. ^Vhen and iiow yvtm the Kingdom of Bulgaria founded ? Give a sketch of 
its history. ■ 

1 3. ^VJiat 18 said of the incursions of the Russians ? 

1 4. Be.^eribe the invasion of the Seljuk Turks. What is said of the Kingdom 

of Eoum ? ^ 
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conquering arms as far as northern India, In 1090^ they 
had subdued xlsia Minor and Syria; and their empire ex- 
tended from the Hellespont to the borders of Chinese 
Tartary. These Turks belonged to the tribe called Selfuks 
and are not to be confounded with the Ot'to-man 
Turics, to be treated of hereafter. The dominions of the 
Seljuks were afterward divided, and a new kingdom was 
established by them in Asia Minor, called the Kingdom of 
Roum {TOom)y which lasted about two centuries (from 1075 
to 1272), during which period it waged frequent wars with 
the Greek Empire. Its capital was at first KUce^ in 
Bithynia, but in 1097 was removed to Rcdni-umJ' 

15. In 107G, Jerusalem, which had been in the possession 
of the Saracens for four centuries, was taken by the Seljuk 
Turks, who treated the pilgrims to the sepulchre of our 
Saviour with such insult and cruelty, that the Christian 
nations of Europe were roused to indignation, and sent 
against them those remarkable expeditions called the Cru- 
sades* In the first of these, Nice^ the capital of SoVi-man, 
Sultan of Eoum, was taken (1097), and, a short time after- 
ward, Antioch and Jerusalem. The latter of these was 
made the capital of a new kingdom, which soon compre- 
hended the whole of Palestine. Most of Asia Minor was 
also rescued from the power of the Turks, and again an- 
nexed to the Greek Empire. 

16. In the fourth of these expeditions, during the reign 
of a usurping emperor at Constantinople, the Crusaders 
(French and Venetians) were induced by the son of the law- 
ful emperor to abandon the proper object of the expedition 
and attack Constantinople, with the view to restore the union 
of the Roman and Greek churches, which had separated on 
account of a difference in doctrine. The city was accord- 

*An ancient city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor. The Kingdom 'RciXim {jU e. of the Romam) 
was afterward called the Kingdom of Jconium, 


15, By -whom was Jerasalem taken in 1076? What led to the OrusadeB? 
What was done in the first Crnsade ? 

1 6. What led to the taking of Constantinople hy the Ci*usaders ? 
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ingly besieged with all their forces, and, by means of the 
powerful fleet of the Venetians, was taken ; and the lawful 
emperor was restored to the throne. He being, however, the 
next year, by an insurrection of the inhabitants, deprived 
of his throne and put to death, the Crusaders again besieged 
the city, and took it by storm (1204). 

17. Most of the dominions of the empire were then di- 
vided between the French and Venetians, who appointed 
Baldiom^ Count of Flanders, emperor. He and his suc- 
cessors, called the Latin Emperors, continued to occupy the 
throne till 12G1, when the Greeks, who in the meanwhile 
had held Nice as their capita], again obtained possession of 
Constantinople, under their emperor Pal-m-oU o-gus. This 
emperor expelled the Latins from the city ; but some few 
Latin principalities continued to exist within the limits of 
the Empire until its final destruction, 

18. Meanwhile another tremendous revolution had taken 
place in western Asia, occasioned by an incursion of the 
Mon’gols, a Tartar race who, in the beginning of th,e thir- 
teenth century, under the renowned chief Jen'gliis Khan, 
subdued a large part of China, overturned the flourishing 
kingdom of Kha-rasm (now Khiva), and conquered the 
greater part of Persia. Populous territories, abounding in 
the noblest woihs of mankind, were made entirely desolate, 
so that the peaceful industry of centuries has been scarcely 
sufficient to repair the ravages of a few years. After the 
death of J enghis (1227), the Mongols passed into Syria and 
Asia Minor, pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and destroyed 
the kingdom of Eoum, or Iconium, the last Seljuk sultan 
seeking a refuge among the Greeks of Constantinople (1272). 
The Mongols subsequently carried their victorious arms 
in to Europe, and devastated or conquered many of its most 
fertile and populous countries. 

1 7, How were the (lorninionB of the empire divided by the Crusaders? When 
did lh<3 Greeks retrain Constantinople? What is said of the Latins ? 

1 8. Give a sketch of the conquest of the Mongols under Jenghis Khan. VUien 
did the Seljuk kingdom of Iconium end ? What is further said of the Monc^ols ? 
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19. Soon after these eyents^ and while the descendants 
of Palreologns still continued a feeble administration at 
Constantinople, there atose a power which was destined to 
cause the final destruction of the Byzantine Empire, and 
establish upon its mins one which should rival it in extent, 
and far surpass it in the splendor of its conquests. This 
was the Ottoman Tnrlcs^ so called from their founder 
Oth’man, Ottoman, or Os'man, who in 1299 invaded Asia 
Minor, and in a few years succeeded in establishing there a 
kingdom, the capital of which he fixed at Fru'sa, in Bithy- 
nia. This kingdom soon became one of the most fiourisli- 
ing states of the East. 

29. The remaining history of the Greek Empire, during 
a century and a hall^ is but the narrative of its contests 
with the Ottomans, who successively wrested from it the 
fairest portions of its dominions. In the middle of the 
14th century (13G0), Am'u-ratli, one of the successors of 
Othman, captured Adrianople, and made it his capital, 
lie afterward subdued Tlirace and Macedon, but fell at 
Oos-so'va, in Servia, where, however, he defeated an im- 
mense army of Christians, amounting, it is said, to 500,000 
men (1390). His successor, Bafa-zet, continued the tide of 
conquest ; and for ten years besieged Constantinople, but 
was called away to defend his dominions against the cele- 
brated chieftain TVmour, or Tam'er-lane, by whom he was 
afterward defeated and taken prisoner (1402). 

21. This delayed the fall of the Greek Empire for some 
years; but Timour’s empire being dismembered, the Turks 
resumed. their encroachments, and finally, under Mo-liam'- 
m£d IL, after a siege of fifty-three days, took Constanti- 
nople by storm (May 29, 1453). Constantine {Palmologus), 


19. What, power arose a short time after this ? Who was the founder of the 
Ottomans ? w hat kingdom was established hy him ? 

20. What is said of the remaining history of the Greek Empire? What con- 
quests were made by Aniurath ? Where did he defeat the Christians ? By whom 
was he defeated. 

21. By whom and when was Constantinople taken? What events followed 5 
What is said of the history of the Byijantine emperors ? 
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were either massacred, or carried into slarery. Hus even . 
was soon followed by the subjugation of all the remaining 
lominions of the empire, which thus, after an existence 
of 1058 years, was brought to an end. The minute ^istoiy 
of ttie dynasties and emperors Which followed each other 
during this long period, presents probably the most shoe - 
ing and disgraceful narrative of imbecility, wiijcdness, and 
erfme, contained in any part of the annals of the world. 


CHKONOLOGICAL REOAPITTJLATIOK. 


A. D. 
395. 
408. 
441. 
493. 
527 . 
5b4. 
539. 
552. 
564. 
505. 
568 . 
622. 
638. 
640. 
651. 
680. 
865. 
1055. 
1075. 
1076 
1097. 
1204. 


1261. 

■,1272. 

1209. 

1360 

1453 


Foundation of the Eastern Empire under Arcadius. 

Accession of Theodosius II. 

Invasion of Attila. ^ rm 

Invasion of Italy by the Ostrogoths, under Theodoiic. 

Accession of Justinian. 

Conquest of the Vandals by Belisariiis. 

Conquest of the Goths in Italy by Belisarius. - _ 

Defeat of ttie Goths in Italy by Nai-ses. Totila slam. 

Death of Belisarius. 

Death of .Justinian. Recall of Karses from Italy. 

In’rasion of Italy by the Dombaids. 

Defeat of the Persians by the Emperor Heraclius. 

Conquest of Syria by the Saracens. 

Alexandria taken by the Saracens. 

Conquest of Persia by the Saracens. 

Foundation of the Kingdom of Bulgaria. 

Constantinople attacked by the Bussians. 

Conquest of Persia by the Seljiik Turks. 

Foundation of the Kingdom of Bourn or Iconium. 

Jerusalem taken by the Seljuks. 

Nice, the capital of Bourn, taken by the Crusaders. ^ 

Constantinople taken by the Crusaders. Accession of the Latin 
emperors. Baldwin. 

Constantinople retaken by tbe Greeks. Palseologus emperor. 
Kingdom of Iconium destroyed by the Mongols. 

Invasion of Asia Minor by the Ottoman Turks. 

Capture of Adrianople by the Ottomans, under Amuratb. •, 

I. Constantinople toitew.— End of the Greek Empire. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

FAGH 

1. Give an account of the reign of Arcadius. . . ; 1;31 

g. What important events occurred during the reign of Theodosius II. . 1:33 

3. State the great events of Justinian'’ft reign 132-133-134 

4. Give an account of Bclisarius ^ 132-133 

5. Vv'hat victories were gained by Narses ? 1:33 

6. Who were the Bulgarians and Slavonians ? — 133-136 

Give an account of the Ostrogoths under Theodoric and Totila 132-1:33 

8. Who were the Lombards, and what monarchy did they found f ' 134 

9. Who were the Avars, and what led to their invasion of the empire . . 133-134 

10. For what events is the reign of Heraclius memorable ? 134-135 

11. During whose reign did the Saracens begin their conquests ? 1:35 

3*3. When and by whom was Constantinople attacked? 135-136-137-139 

13. What was the Greek lire, and how was it used ? 135 

14. Give an account of the Seljuk Turks and their conquests 136-137-138 

15. Relate the history of the kingdom of Roum 137-1:38 

16. What led to the Cnisades ? 137 

1'7. IIow did the Latin emperors acquire the throne of Constantinople, and 

how long did they retein it ? 137 

18 Who was Jeiighis Khan, and what conquests did he make ? 138 

19. What further conquests were made by the Mongols after the death of 

Jenghis Khan ? — 138 

20. Who were the Ottomans, and why were they so called f 139 

21. During what periods did they attack the empire ? 139 

22. What conquests were made by Amurath ? 139 

23. Give an account of the battle of Cossova 139 

24. Give an account of Timour, or Tamerlane 139 

25. When and by ’whom was Constantinople finally taken ?. 139-140 

26. What was the fate of the inhabitants ? 140 

27. Who was the last of the Greek emperors ? 140 

28. How long had the Byzantine Empire lasted? . 140 

29. What is the general character of the internal history of this empire ?.. 140 

80. After whom w*as Constantinoide named ? 122 

31. Who was Chrysostom, and during w'hose reign did he live ? 1:31 

32. When and by whom was the Alexandrian library burnt? (ywfe) 135 

S3. Give a brief sketch of the history of the kingdom of Bulgaria — . — 136 

34. What is the date of the foundation of the Eastern Empire ? 140 

85. Mention three important events in the history of this empire, that 

occurred during the fifth century 140 

36. Mention seven important events of the sixth century 140 

87. Mention five of the seventh century 140 

38. What important event occurred during the ninth century ? 140 

39. Mention four important events of the eleventh century 140 

40. Mention four of the thirteenth centuiy 140 

41. What is the date of the taking of Coxmtantmople by the Ottomans ? . . . 140 

42. When did Justinian’s reign commence, and what was its duration ? . . , 140 

43. When w^as Jerusalem taken by the Seljuks ? 140 

44. What was the origin of the famous Ivon crown of the Lombards ? 134 




SECTION II. 

. The Dabk Ages, 

EjitenMng from the Imasion of Gctul hy the Emnlcs to the End of the 
Saracen Empire (a. d. 1258). 

1. The history of the Baric Ages, so called from the 
umyersal ignorance and superstition that prevailed during 
that period, is the history of the various -warlike and bar- 
barous nations that, migrating from the north and east, 
overwhelmed the Roman Empire, and, occupying the dif- 
ferent districts of Europe, laid the foundation of the present 
nations found in those countries. Most of these barbarous 
tribes have already been referred to and briefly described in 
connection with the history of the two divisions of the 
Roman Empire ; but in this section there is presented a 
more specific account of those whose influence was espe- 
cially powerful and wide-spread, and whose more durable 
institutions have affected the character and condition of 
the modern world. These are, the Franks, the Saxons, the 
Smacms, and the Normans* 


The Eeanks. 

2. The Franks, or Fremien, were a confederation of 
German tribes living in the country near the lower part 


Map Q.tri!STioi!is.--'(See Progressive Map , N o. 6.) How far did the empire of 
Charlemagne extend IVom east to west? What river was its eastern honndaiT? 
How far did it extend toward the south To GaeiaAn Italy. How far did 

it extend toward the north ?— To the Baltic Sea. what state ocenpied the 
sontheastem part of France ? The southwestern part ? What monarchy occupied 
both sides of the Lower Danube ? What people dwelt in the districts of the Upx^er 
Danube ? What people ocettpied both hgnks of the. Oder ? What race lived in the 
regions near the Elbe and Rhine ? What monarchy occupied nearly all Spain ? To 
what part of Spain had the Visigoths retired ? Wliat kingdom existed in the north- 
em part of Africa ? What was its capital ? Where was the Caliphate of Bagdad ? 

1. What is said of the history of the Dark Ages? Why are they so cailetl? 
Which were the most important of the barbaric nations ? 

2. Who were the Franks ? When did Clovis invade Gaul ? Who was he ? Wiiat 
were his other chief conquests and victories 2 Where was Burgundy ? 
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himself; but for more than a century preyicus to the termi- 
nation of the dynasty, they were but nominally kings [called 
Faineants {fa-m-ong)—DQ-notliings], all the royal power 
being exercised by the great ministers, styled Mayors of the 
Palace, This high office was made hereditary by Pep'm 
cV Iler-is4al\ who held it from 687 to 714. 

5. He was succeeded by the famous Charles Ma^'-teV (the 
Hammer')^ who, when the Saracens, after completing the 
conquest of Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, threatening not 
only the subjugation of Prance but of all Europe, met 
them near Tours (/foor), and inflicted upon them so seyere 
a defeat, that they were completely checked in their long 
tide of conquests (732). 

6. Pejnn the Short f the successor of Charles Martel, 

haying rendered important aid in repelling the Lombards 
from Eome, w^as, by the authority of Pope placed 

upon the throne of the Pranks, and the weak Ohirde-ric, 
the last of the Meroyingians, was formally deposed (752). 
Thus commenced the Ca7^Iovingian dynasty. This period 
is also noted for the termination of the imle of the Eastern 
emperors in Italy, and the commencement of the temporal 
dominion of the Eoman Pontiff, whose goyernment of the 
territories preyiously included within the Exarchate of Ea- 
yenna, was acknowledged and sustained by Pepin. 

7. At the death of Pepin (768), his two sons Oarlo-7na7i 
and Charles succeeded, but the former dying, Charles 
[afterward known as Charlemagne {shar’le-mahi) — Charles 
the Great] became the sole monarch of the Pranks, and 
the ruler oyer not only Prance, but a large part of Ger- 
many. He made war upon the Lombards in Italy, and 
haying taken Payia, their capital (774), put .an end to this 

* So called from his very low statwre, being it is said only four and a half feet high; while his 
son Charlemagne was seven feet in height. 


5, By whom was he 'succeeded ? What great victory did Charles Martel gain ? 
a. Iiow did Pepin the Short become king? What dynasty was commenced by 
him ? For what is this period noted ? 

7. Who succeeded Pepin? What were the chief conquests of Charlemagne.’ 
What did the battle of Roacevalles give rise to ? 
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moiiarciiy, wliicli had lasted about two centuries. He also, 
after several years of severe war, reduced the Saxons on the 
lower Weser {we’zer)^ and invading Spain, which was then in 
possession of the Saracens, conquered all that part lying 
north of the E'hro (778). On his return through the 
Pyrenees, the rearguard of his army was surprised at 
Ron-ces-vaVles and defeated, its brave commander Ro'land^ 
the favorite nephew of Charlemagne, being slain. This 
battle gave rise to many romantic stories, and formed the 
subject of the m.ost popular epic poem of the Middle Ages, 
the famous ^^ Song of Poland” 

. 8. Charlemagne also gained some victories over the 
Avars, in Pannonia, and other eastern races ; and in 800,, 
while on a visit to Italy, the Pope (Leo IIL) crowned him 
Emperor of the Rmnans, thus reviving the Empire of the 
West, the capital of which Charlemagne fixed at Aix la 
Chapelle {dices lali sJia^peV). This monarch was not only 
distinguished for his military talents, but was passionately 
fond of learning, receiving instruction from Al' min, a Saxon, 
who was the most accomplished scholar of the age. lie 
also showed the greatness as well as beneficence of his char- 
acter by the many useful enterprises which he planned for 
the benefit of his people, and by his efibrts to dispel the ig- 
norance which universally prevailed. His death occurred 
in 814. 

9. Ills son and successor, Louis h Beb-on-naird {the 
Easy) was of too mild and unwarlike a disposition to reign 
over an empire so extensive, and composed of such hetero- 
genous parts ; and his own sons formed. conspiracies against 
him. After his death, in 840, three divisions were formed, 
one for each of his sons*; but they soon quarrelled, and the 
great battle of Fon 4 e- 7 iaiUe' was fought (841), in which, it 

8. What other victories were gained by Oharlemakne ? What title did the Pope 
confer on him ? What is Baid of his character ? Who was Alcuin ? 

9 . Who Hiicceeded Charlemagne? What was the character of Loiup? What 
occurred after iiia death ? What was the result of the battle of Fontenaillo ? How 
was the empire divided in 843 ? 
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of the bm-est gene^d^l^soldiera of tlie 
empire fell, that it was afterward impossible to lepe ^ 
i the ..ho 

their piratical attacks. Two years aftei tins battle a 

treaty^ was made by the contending parties, accoidiiio to 
S o new dirtrihntion of the in.po.-a dom.mone wn 
;“™.ng the tl.r.e eone^-Ws roce..-.«g e.rm«j , 

riluirles France; and Lotliaire, Italy. _ _ 

^ 10 . Charles the Fat, a son of 

the whole in 884 ; but three years afterward it_ was finally 

separated, Germany alone retaining the 

dinity The other diyisions were France, Italy, and Mur 

Arl. this lettee 

its independence during the weak reigns of some of the pie 

N^^-^eso wor. n hoH and entcjp.is- 
incf race from Norway and Denmark, and were sometimes 

Xt!. Norsemen or Northmen. They commenced tlieir 

raya<res during the reign of Charlemagne; buk under his 
successors, taking adyantage of the weakness of the govein- 
S they sailed up the nayigable riyers, pillaged and 
burnt the great towns, and retired dragging away many o 
the inhabitants with them. During the reign of an im- 
becile king, named Charles the Bimple, they ascended the 
Seine [sane), and besieged Paris; whereupon the kmg, un 
S to je .=, rooistaco, .n.Il, ™ "l 

Duhe Folio, a large district in the noith of Diane , c _ 
wd called Normanchj (913). The same actiye race 
about the same time crossed the Atlantic, and es a i- 
lished colonies in the Daroe Islands, Iceland, and Gieen- 
land ; and in the next century are suppo sed to have yisitcd 

10. TOO aftonvard rulea oyer the whole? What wa. the final aivision? 
When was it made? „ ^ What ravages were committed hy them ? What 

toJkhS d"he^r” 'ChS the iimplo ? What other colomee were 
ISlished hy the Normans during this period . 
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the eastern shore of North America, in the latitude of New 
England. 

12. During the reign of Louis F., surnamed Le Fainkint 
[the Do-noiMng)^ Hugo, or Hugh Gap^et, the most powerful of 
the French vassals, seized the throne, which, on account of 
the moderation and efficiencj of his government, he was al- 
lowed by the Church and the nobles to retain He was 
formally crowned in 987, thus inaugurating a new line of 
kings, named after him the Capetian Dynasty, 

The Saxohs ih Britain. 

13. The Saxons were a German race who, as early as the 
third cell tiny, made their appearance in northern Ger- 
many; and, forming powerful confederations, during the 
reigns of Julian and Valentinian, invaded the Eoman em- 
pire. At a later period, probably in the fifth century, they 
commenced their incursions in Gaul and Britain. After 
the aliandonment of the latter province by the Eomans, 
hordes of these barbarous tribes, associated with An'gles 
and Jutes from Denmark, rushed with irresistible force 
upon the island, and completed the conquest of the whole, 
except the western portion, now called Wales, into which 
the remnant of the British population retired. 

14. The story generally related to account for this revo- 
lution is, that tlie Britons, attacked by the Scots and Piets 
from the north, and being deserted by the Eomans, and 
therefore unable to defend their country, invited the Salons 
to assist them in repelling their enemies. The Saxons 
coming over (449) under two leaders, named He Jgliist and 
Hor’sa, soon drove back the Scots and Piets, but finding 
the country which they had saved by their valor pleasant 
and fertile, determined to conquer it for themselves. This 
story is now generally . considered mythical ; the evidtmee 

1 How and when did Hujjh the Great acqttire the throne? What new dynasty 
was commenced by him? 

3 a. Who were the Saxons ? Describe their invasion of Britain. 

1 4. Give the mythical history of this event. 
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wliicli "we possess only showing that Britain was conquered 
by the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons in the fifth century. 

15. Thus were formed during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, by tlie many inroads of these people, seven kingdoms 
in different parts of the island, named collectively the 
Saxon He 2 )^taT~cliy, and consisting of: 1, Kent; 2, Sussex ; 
3, Wessex; 4, Essex; 5, Nortlmmlria ; East Anglia ; 
7, Mercia, Yarious wars arose among these states, and 
many changes occurred in their respective territories, the 
final result of which was that Wessex absorbed all the 
others; and in 827,itsking becamethe acknowdedged 
monarcli of the whole country, to which he gave the name of 
England {En(jla4ancl, i,e,, Land of tlie A7ighs), 

16. To this period of the Saxon history belong the 
stories related of King Artlnir, a finnous British cham- 
pion who became renowned for his many victories over the 
Saxon invaders; also the partial conversion of the Saxons 
to Christianity, which was effected by St, Ati-giisAindKiidi. 
several monks, commissioned by Pope Gregory the Great 
to perform this work (597). The barbarous and ferocious 
manners of the age, although softened, were'^by no means 
removed, by the partial Christianization thus effected. 

17. During the period of the Heptarcliy, the Danes com- 
menced their inroads upon the Saxons. These were ISTorse- 
nien who had come from Norway to Denmark, and occu- 
pied the lands left uninhabited by the emigration of the 
Angles and Jutes to Britain. It is said that these North- 
men w’-ere induced to make depredations on Charlemagne’s 
dominions by the Saxon exiles, who had been driven from 
tbeir homes in northern Germany by the victorious arms 
of the great Frankish monarch. After several years of 
fierce war, Charlemagne succeeded finally in subduing 


1 5. Wliat kiTi^donist were formed in Britain ? When and hy whom were they 
mill ed ? M'Jiat name was given to the kingdom thus formed ? 

1 0, What is related of the period of the Saxon conciiiest ? When and how wmi-e 
the Saxons converted ? 

17. ^Vlio were the Danes? Why did they invade Charlemagne’s dominions ? 



those heroic Germans, and taking possession of their coiinti*} 
dispersed them among the suiToiindiiig nations (804). 


1 8, Who were the Saracens ? „ . 

19; Who was Mahomet, and what wore the llrst effects of his preaching 
When did the Hegira occur ? , - „ 

20. When did'his doctrine gain credence, and what was the result ? 
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The Sakacehs. 


18. Sar'a -cens — meaning Easiern People — ^vas the name 
given to that fierce and active race, who, proceeding from 
Arabia in the seventh century, rapidly overran a consider- 
able part of Western Asia and the whole of northern 
Africa, and made a conquest of the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths in Spain ; but w^ere stopped in their victorious career 
by the valor of the Franks, nnder their renowned leader, 
Charles Martel. 

19. They were followers of Malio-met, or Mo-ham’ rned, 
who was born at Mec'ca, and in the fortieth year of his age 
(611), pretended to have a divine mission, and a new reve- 
lation from God. The preaching of his doctrines excited 
great opposition at Mecca; and in 622 (July 16), he was 
compelled to flee from the city in order to save his life. 
Tliis event, called in Arabic the Fle-gi’ra^ is the epoch which 
the Mohammedans employ in their chronology. 

20. Ilis prophetic character being acknowledged at Me-di'- 
na, in wliich city he had taken refuge, his doctrines rapidly 
gained general credence ; and, having assumed the swo'rd as 
a means of making converts, he was enabled, seven years 
after his fliglit, to re-enter Mecca in triumph, being sus- 
tained by a large army wdiich he had collected from among 
the roving Arabs by large promises ’ of plunder in 
wBrld, and everlasting bliss in the next. The "v 
Arabian nation, soon after the taking of Mecca, embraced 
his doctrines, became thorough believers in his sacred mis- 
sion, and determined to extirpate all unbelievers, or compel 
tl 

a 
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21. The impostor had not only conquered Arabia, but 
' had commenced the conquest of Syria, when death stopped 
him in his successful career, at the age of 63 (a.d. 632). 
He was succeeded by A-Mde-Icer, styled the First Oalq'ih 
(i, e. vicar), who collected the fragmentary writings of 
Mohammed, and formed from them the sacred book called 
by his followers the Ko'rmi, He also prosecuted the con- 
quest of Syria, defeated, by means of his general, Oa'Ied 
(called the Sword of God”), Heraclius, the Greek em- 
peror, and took Damascus. Under his successor, O'ma?*, 
Jerusalem was taken (a. n. 637), and all Syria subdued; 
Egypt was conquered, and the Persians defeated in a great 
battle, at Ga-ddsia, on the Tigris Eiver. 

22. This caliph, it is said, during a reign of ten years, 
reduced 36,000 cities and Tillages, demolished 4,000 Chris- 
tian churches, and erected 1500 Mohammedan temples, 
called mosques. He was succeeded by OtU'man, who com- 
pleted the conquest of Persia and other eastern countries, 
extended his dominion in Africa-, and published a new edi- 
tion of the Koran. C 3 q)rus and Rhodes were also taken, the 
Saracens at the latter place destroying the famous brazen 
Co-los’sus,^ or statue of Phoehus, the god of the sun. The 
murder of Othman made Ali {alide) caliph, considered the 
bravest and most virtuous of fche successors of Mohammed 
(a. d. 655). 

23. The reign of Ali is noted for the schism which 
occurred among these fierce zealots, by which the whole 
Mohammedan world became divided into two parties, called 
the Sun'nites and the Bfd'ltes, the former acknowledging 

* This celebrated statue was erected 300 b. c. It was formed of motal, cast in separate pieces, 
was abuut KR) feet hijiili, and took twelve years to complete it. It was thrown down by an 
earthipiiike, about sixty years after its erection, and remained in ruins nearly nine centuries. 
The ilaraeens caused it to be broken up and sold. 


2 1 . Wlien did Moha named’ s death occur, an d by whom was he succeeded ? VTaat- 

was done by Abii-beker? What conquests were made by Caled? What was 
achieved under Omar? “ ^ 

22. How many cities, etc., were taken under Omar ? By whom was he succeeded? 
What were the chief events of Othman’s reio:n ? Who was his siiccossor ? 

23. What schism occurred while Ali was caliph ? What usurpation took place, 
and what dynasty was founded ? 


tlie authority of all the caliphs, while the latter reject all 
but Ali, whom they regard as the equal of Mohammed, 
The Shiites also reject the 8%m'naki a book of traditions 
concerning the prophet, which the Sunnites, or orthodox. 
Mohammedans, receive as sacred. During the reign of Ali, 
Mo-a-wi’-yali usurped the government of Syria, and by the 
murder of Ali, became caliph. He was the first of the 
dynasty called Om-mi-y a! des, which lasted till 752. 

24. Moawiyah fixed his capital at Damascus, and, by his 
A-mir-ahma (captain at sea; hence our word admiral) and 
his lieutenant A¥hdhy continued the conquest of northern 
Africa, founding south of Tunis the famous city of 
Kairwan {lclre-walh7i). It was the army of this caliph that 
besieged Constantinople, and was repulsed by means of the 
Greek fire, so efficiently employed by its defenders (668- 
675). About forty years afterward (717) Constantinople 
was again attacked by an army of Saracens, said to num- 
ber 120,000 men ; but, after a siege of thirteen months, was 
relieved by the Bulgarians, who fell upon the Saracens, and 
defeated them with immense slaughter. 

25. Carthage was taken by the Saracens in 698, and 
utterly destroyed, after which they encountered no opposi- 
tion in Africa except from the native Bez'ber tribes, whom 
they finally subdued (709) and converted. From the union 
of the Arabic arid Berber races sprung the Moors, so noted in 
Saracenic history. The conquest of Africa was immediately 
followed by that of Spain ; for Afu^sa, the Saracen general, 
dispatched his lieutenant Talrik across the strait of Gib- 
raltar {Gib-el-Tarih — mountain of Tarik) with an army, 
which defeated Rodericlc, the last of the Yisigothic kings, 
and thus destroyed their monarchy in Spain, after an ex- 
istence of more than two centuries (711).* A remnant of 

It is said that the Saracens were iT»vite<i into Spain by CounlJuUan^ a Gothic noble, in re- 
venge for an injury inilicted upon him by King Bodcrick. 

24. What was the capital under Moawiyah. ? What were the chief events of hia 
reign ? When was Constantinople attacked, and how was it saved ? 

25. What account is given of the conquest of Africa? Of Spain? What be* 
came of the Goths ? 
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the Gothic nation, however, escaped to the highlands 
among the Asturian mountains, where they succeeded in 
maintaming their independence for many centuries. 

26. Crossing the Pyrenees, the- victorious Saracens were 
still pressing on in their career of conquest when they were 
defeated, in a battle that lasted seven days, by the renowned 
Charles Martel, who by his valor and skill probably rescued 
Europe from the Mohammedan yoke (732). His grandson 
Charlemagne more than fifty years afterward drove them 
beyond the Ebro, and thus confined them to their do- 
minions in Spain.- The Ommiade dynasty of caliphs was, in 
the middle of the eighth century (752), succeeded by the AZ)- 
bas'i-desj descendants of Ab'bas, the uncle of Mohammed; 
but one of the Ominiyades, escaping to Spain, founded 
an independent caliphate at Cor'do-va, which lasted 250 
years, and was one of the largest and most sj^lendid centres 
of commerce, literature, and the arts in the world. 

27 . Al Mmmir {man-soo-r')^ the second of the Abbasidos, 
removed the capital to the Tigris, founding there the city 
of Bagdad, which was built out of the ruins of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon (702). The most celebrated of the caliphs of 
Bagdad was IM roun-al-Rascli' id (Aaron the Just), made 
familiar both to young and old by the tales of the Arabian 
Nights.” During this reign (786-808), and several succeed- 
ing reigns, literature and science, particularly astronomy, 
were carried to a very high degree of perfection both at 
Cordova and Bagdad, while nearly all Europe -was slum- 
bering in the intellectual night of the dark ages. 

28 . After the reign of Ilaroun al Rasehid, the Saracen 
empire became divided by the rebellion and usurpation of 
the provincial governors, so that, in the beginning of the 

What stopped the Saracens in their career of conquest ? When did the 
Ominiach^ dynasty cease, and by whom was it succeeded 1 VMiat was established 
at Cordova V 

2T. Who founded Baf]:dad? What is said of Haroim al Rasehid ? What pro- 
gress was made in literature and. science by the Saracens >• 

28. Ilow was the empire afterward divided ? How many cali])hateB were there 
111 the tenth century? Which was the most distinguished? How long did the 
FatimiteB continue in power ? By whom were they succeeded at Cairo ? 


loth century, there were no less than seyen caliphates, all 
of whom acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad only as the 
successor of Mohammed, denying to him any temporal 
authority over their respective dominions. Of these inde- 
pendent kingdoms the most distinguished was that of the 
Fai'i-mltes* in Africa, whose capital was Cairo {Ici'ro), and 
who continued in power till ll?!, when the last of the 
dynasty was succeeded by the famous 8al'a-din. 

29. In the eleventh century (1055), Bagdad was taken by 
the Seljuks ; but these fierce barbarians, being believers in 
Mohammed, acknowledged the caliphs of Bagdad as their 
superiors. The power, however, of the latter had been 
greatly diminished; and their dominions scarcely extended 
beyond the walls of the city. At length, in 1258, during 
the reign of the gi-audson of Jengliis Khan, Bagdad was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols ; and the caliphate ex- 
tinguished, after it had existed nearly 500 years. This is 
generally regarded as the termination of the Saracen em- 
pire, although, centuries before, its various parts had been 
but nominally connected. 

The Feudal Ststem. 

30. The prevailing system by which, during the period 
from the 9th to the 13th century, social and political rela- 
tions, including particularly the rights of property, were 
regulated in nearly all the countries of Europe, was called the 
■Feudal System, a feudal proprietor being a person who 
held his lands from another, on condition of certain ser- 
vices which he, as a vassal, was bound to perform for the 
other, as a suzerain or superior. 


* So called Because they were believed to be the descendants of Fatima^ the daughter of Mo- 
hammed. — . 

29. By whom was Baj^dad taken in the eleventh century ? When and In what 
way did the Saracen empire terminate ? « 

^O. What was the feudal system ? What was meant by a feudal propactoi ? 
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$h Witli the exception of the duty of military service to 
their superiors, the vassals of a king practically were invested 
with sovereign power within their own dominions, having 
vassals in various degrees beneath them ; and living in their 
fortified castles, often by means of pillage, while the 
peasantry were bound as serfs, or slaves, to the soil. 

32. The feudal nobles and gentlemen fought on horse- 
back, and were protected by a close-fitting armor of steel, 
often ornamented with gold and silver. Their principal 
weapons of offence were long lances, with which they rode 
fiercely against each other ; and clubs, maces, or swords for 
hand-to-hand conflicts when their lances were broken, or 
when the combatants became unhorsed. The common 
soldiers fought on foot, were unprovided with protective 
armor, and used bows and arrows, — either long-bows or 
cross-bows. The ISTormans were skilled in the use of every 
species of arms, "but particularly in the cross-bow; and, 
after tlie Norman invasion,, the English became the most 
skilful archers in the world. Cannon came into nse in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

33. The feeble bond of union by which the different 
members of society were held together, led to violence, re- 
bellion, and anarchy; and, during the middle ages, was a 
perfect barrier against all improvement in government, 
manuers, or the arts of civilized life. The feudal system 
gradually yielded to influences which will be explained in 
connection with the subsequent histoiy. 


CHROKOLOGIOAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. n. 

449. Invasion of Britain l\y tlie Saxons. 

486. Invasion of Gaul by Clovis. 

r>!)7. Conversion of the Saxons in Bj-itain to Christianity. 


3 1 . Wliat was the condition of the vassals ? Of the peasantry ? 

32. How did the feudal nobles and gentlemen fight ? The common soldiers ? 
What is said of the skill of the Normans ? Of the English ? ‘ 

33. What was the condition of society during the middle ages ? 
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Mohammed commences his pretended mission. 

Flight of Mohammed from Mecca. The Hegira. 
Mohammed enters Mecca in triumph. 

Death of Mohammed. 

Jerusalem taken hy the Saracens, 

Commencement of the Ommiyades. 

Pepin d’Heristal, Mayor of the Palace. 

Carthage stormed by the Saracens, and destroyed. 
Conquest of Africa completed by the Saracens. 

Spain conquered by the Saracens. 

End of the monarchy of the Visigoths. 

The Saracens defeated by Charles Martel 
End of the Merovingian dynasty of the Franks, and of 
the Saracen dynasty of the Ommiyades. 

The Pope made a temporal prince. 

Bagdad founded by the Saracens. 

Accession of Carloman and Charles, afterward styled 
Charlemagne. ^ 

Pavia taken by Charlemagne. End of the Kingdom of the 
Lombards. 

. Reign of Haroun al Raschid at Bagdad. 

Charlemagne crowned “ Emperor of the Romans.” The 
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SECTION III. 

England in the Middle Ages, 

Extending from the Foundation of the Anglo-Saxon Monarehg under 
Egbert (827) to the Accession of Henry TIL (1485). 

1. Egbert and his successors, the Saxon kings of Eng- 
land, held the throne a little over two centuries (827-1066) 
The most eminent among the latter was Alfred the Great, 
who w>is the most illustrious monarch of his age (871-901), 
and one of the wisest and most virtuous kings that ever 
reigned. Though at one time entirely overwhelmed by the 
Danes, who had long disturbed the kingdom by their irrup- 
tions, and though reduced to such an extremity that he was 
obliged to seek safety in an obscure part of the country, in 
the disguise of a peasant, he at last by his fortitude and 
address was enabled to defeat his enemies, and to regain his 
throne. The Danes being expelled, he restored trancpiillity 
to the country, and endeavored, by judicious measures, to 
promote the prosperity and civilization of the people. He 
founded the University of Oxford, improved the laws of 
the kingdom, and established schools for the education of 
the people. 

2. The continued struggle with the Danes forms the 
most prominent feature of the Saxon history of England. 
JEdward, surnamed the Elder, the son and successor of 
Alfred, and Edward's successor, AWehstan, were distin- 

Map QuESTioNS.-~(Map, pa^o 158.) What cities aad towns near the southeni 
coast of Ei3<^hmd ? What cities and towns near the boundary of Wales ? In the 
iiorthora part of En.i^lancl ? In the eastern part ? Where is Bos worth ? Edg'e Hill ? 
Northampton ? What cities and towns in the southern part of Scotland ? In the 
northern part? In what part of Ireland is Dublin? Drogheda? Londonderry? 
Galway? Cork? In what part of Wales is MilfoiNl Haven ? Caeraarvon? 

1. How long did Egbert and his siiccessors hold the English throne ? _Who was 
the most eminent of the Saxon kings ? What was his character? The cliicf events 
of his reign ? ■ , 

2- What constitutes the chief feature of the Saxon history ? What kings de 
feated the Danes ? What massacx'e was committed S The consequence of it f 
How did Canute become king ? 
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guislied for the Tiotories which they gained over these fierce 
and persevering invaders. During the reign of UWel-redf 
snrnamod the Unready^ a barbarous massacre, ordered by 


the king, of all the Danes who had settled in any part of 
tlie country, so incensed Sweyn (swane)^ king of^ Denmark, 
that lie raised an immense army, with wliich he invaded 
the kingdom, and having compelled Ethelred to flee, caused 
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himself to he proclaimed king of England (1013). On liis 
deatlij Etlielred was restored to the throne ; but his suc- 
cessor, Edmund Ironside^ w\as defeated by an army of 
Danes under the successor of Sweyn, and com- 

pelled to surrender one-half of his dominions to the yictor, 
who, a short time afterward, by the death of Edmund, be- 
came sole monarch of England (1017). 

S. Canute, surnamed tlm Greats was an able and politic 
monarch, whose rule, although at first seyere and cruel, 
became afterward so popular from its eificiency and mod- 
eration, that the Anglo-Saxon people forgot that they had 
been subjugated; and after his death (1035) Canute was as 
much lamented as Alfred or Athelstan. He was succeeded 
by his son, Har^old Harefoot, so called from his fondness for 
the chase and his swiftness in running. At his death, 
his brother Hardimmite obtained the throne, after whom 
the English succeeded in throwing off the Danish yoke, and 
the Saxon line was restored in the person of Edward^ sur- 
named the on account of his fondness for learn- 

ing, his studious habits, and his distaste for active pursuits. 
He was canonized by the Pope, and very much revered by 
his people, who imputed to him the power of curing the 
scrofula by the touch of his hand. Hence, this disease was 
called the king’s evil;” and for seven centuries those 
afflicted with it were, at times, presented to the king to be 
cured in this w^ay. 

4. Edward dying without heirs, the crown was conferred 
by tlie clergy and nobles upon Harold, son of Earl Godwin, 
the most powerful nobleman of the time, whose daughter 
Edward had married. Harold was also, through his 
grandmother, a descendant of Sweyn, the Danish king. 
His right to the throne was, however, disputed by his 
br<jtlier 2'os’tig, who, with the aid of the kings of Scotland 
and JSTorway, was enabled to raise a large axmiy, which was 

3. WUiat was the character of Canute? What other Danish kings reigned? 
What is said of Edward the Confessor ? 

4. Who succeeded him ? What victory did Harold gam f 
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defeated by tlie English forces tinder Harold, after a severe 
battle fought near the Der^went River, in the northern part 
of England (Sept. 25, 1066). 

5. Three days after this battle, a more powerful com™ 
petitor for the throne landed on the southeastern shore of 
England, with a large and finely equipped army. This 
was Williain, Ditlce of Normandy, to whom Edward had 
bequeathed the throne, and whose claim was sanctioned by 
the Pope; while Harold, who, it was said, had sacredly 
promised not to dispute William’s claim, was viewed by 
many as guilty of usurpation and perjury. Harold, not- 
withstanding his recent conflict with the hTorwegians, 
marched with all the forces he could collect to oppose the 
Hormans. The battle, which was long and bloody, w^as 
fbnglit near Ilaslingsf and resulted in the entire defeat of 
the Saxons, Harold himself being slain (Oct. 14, 1066). 
This ended the Saxon dynasty, and gave the control of the 
kingdom to William, who, two months afterward, was for- 
mally crowned king of England in Westminster Abbey 
(Dec. 25, 1066). 

Houmak Kikgs. 

6. William I., surnamed the Qonqiieror, was a descend- 
ant of the tainous duke Eollo, to wEom Charles the Simple 
had ceded Normandy about 150 years previously. He was 
not only a brave and skilful general, but an able statesman ; 
and, after subduing all the Anglo-Saxon leaders who op- 
posed his rule, he, by severe but judicious regulations, 
firmly established the government, and etfectually protected 
the country from foreign invasions. The Saxon population 
w^as, however, reduced to a condition of abject bondage to 
the great Norman barons, among whom most of the lands 


* On the site of the town now called Jlattle, in the southeastern part of England. (See Map.) 

5. VTio invadfid England ? On what did William base liia claim to the throne ? 
Where was Harold defeated? What followed the battle of llastimiiH ? 

G. Who was William the Conqueror? W'hut was his character? By what 
measures did lie complete the conquest? What was the courlhion of the Saxons ? 
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were divided as a reward for their services, according to 
the usages of the feudal system. The laws of Edward the 
Confessor were not, however, abolished ; and some of the 
Saxon nobles sat in council with the ISTorman counts. 

7. William instituted the custom of ringing the mirfetv- 
Ml in the evening, as a signal that the people should ex- 
tinguish their lamps and fires, either to prevent conflagra- 
tions, or secret assemblies of those who were hostile to his 
government. One of his most useful acts was to cause the 
compilation of the Domesday Boole, which was a register 
of all the estates in the kingdom. Hunting was his favor- 
ite amusement ; and in order to make a new forest near 
his residence, he laid waste a tract of country extending 
thirty miles, driving out the inhabitants, demolishing 
houses and even churches, but making no compensation for 
th.e injury. To kill game in any of the forests was made a 
C3‘ime of greater enormity than murder. He died during 
an invasion of France in the twenty-third year of his reign 
(1087). 

8. William II., surnamed Rufus, the Red, from the 
color of his hair, succeeded to the throne of England, by 
the will of his father, while his elder brother Eobert as- 
sumed the government of Normandy. William inherited 
tlie courage and much of the ability of his father, but was 
more cruel and unprincipled. His reign was much dis- 
turbed by quarrels with his brothers Eobert and Henry, 
which caused him to invade Normandy. He also waged . 
war with Malcolm, king of Scotland. During this period 

first crusade occurred; and Eobert, wishing to join it, 
sold to William his duchy of Normandy (1095), the latter 
raising the money to pay for it by forced levies upon his 
subjects, even compelling the convents to melt their plate 
in order to furnish their quota. After a reign of 13 years, 


7. What was the curfew f The Domesday Book ? The Now Foi-est ? 

8. What was the chjiracter of William 11 ? What were the chief events of his 
I'vigii ? How w'as his death caused ? Why was it considered a just retribution ? 
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he was accidentally shot while hunting in the New Forest 
(1100). The people viewed this as a just retribution ; foi 
where the Conqueror had destroyed the homes of the 
Saxons, his son prematurely and miserably perished. 

9. Henry I. (surnamed BeaucUrlc^ the Scholar)^ tlie 
younger brother of William II., succeeded him; Kobert, 
the elder bi'other, being absent in the Holy Land. The 
latter, on his return, again received Normandy; but some- 
time afterward, war arising between the brothers, Eobert 
was made prisoner, sent to England, and confined in a 
castle in Wales till his death. The government of Henry 
was characterized by severity ; and so strict and impartial 
was he in administering the laws, that he was styled the 
^^Lion of Justice.” His private life was, however, very im- 
moral ; and lie was so deceitful and treacherous that even 
liis greatest favorites distrusted him. The latter part of 
his life ivas saddened by the loss of his only son, who was 
drowned on his passage from Normandy; after which 
event, it is said, Henry was never seen to smile. His death 
occiuTed in 1135. 

10. Stephen, a nephew of Henry, succeeded him, al- 
though it had been his cherished wish that his daughter 
Matilda should have the throne. This princess, whose lli’st 
husband was the emperor of Germany, and who afterward 
married Geoffrey Plan-taff e-net^ Bari of Anjou^ raised an 
army, and having defeated Stephen and made him a pris- 
oner, was declared queen of England (1141). She, how- 
ever, soon disgusted all her English friends and supporters 
by Iior despotic and arrogant behavior; and Stephen was 
enabled to regain the throne, Matilda being compelled to 
dee. 

11. Some years after this, Ilemy Flantagenet^ her son, 
made another effort to dethrone Stephen, but was finally 

J>. Who siiccoecled WilUam IT. ? Wlial; is said of Robert ? Describe the ,svovoru- 
m(!n 1 ol‘ IJ (3iiry I. Wijat, was his character ? 35ifect of the loss of Pr iiacie Ilem-y 't 

3 0. t\’ho succeeded Henry l.f What was done by Matilda ? 

1 1 . 'Wiiut was done by Henry Plantagenct 'i From what did the country snlferl 
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reconciled to the king, being adopted by him as his son 
and successor ; soon after whichj on the death of Stej)hen, 
he became king (1154). During the reign of Stephen^ on 
account of the weakness of the goyernmentj the countiy 
suffered greatly from tlie violence and rapacity of the feudal 
barons, each of whom occupied a fortified castle, from 
which, at the head of Ms band of mercenary ruffians, he 
sallied forth day and night to plunder and oppress the in- 
habitants. Stephen was the last of the direct Norman line. 

The Plahtagehets. . 

12. Henry IL, the first of the Plantagenets,* had mcLT- 
YieU Uleanor, duchess of Guienne the divorced 

queen of Louis VIL, king of Prance; and thus, at his ac- 
cession, he became the ruler not only of England but of the 
greater part of France. His first acts were to reduce the 
refractory nobles to obedience ; and, dispossessing them of 
their strongholds, to compel them to discontinue their law- 
less violence and pillage. His next object was to reform 
the abuses and correct the vices of the clergy, who, being 
by the institutions of William the Conqueror, amenable 
only to ecclesiastical authority, set the common laws of the 
realm at defiance. 

IB. In this undertaking, he met with determined opposi- 
tion from Thomm d Bechet^ a man of great talent and fear- 
less courage, who, holding the highest office in the Church 
(that of Arclibislioj^ of GmiHer-lu-ry), considered it his duty 
to defend the authority and privileges of his order, not- 
withstanding he had been elevated to this great dignity by 
the friendship and partiality of Henry IL At a grand 
council held at Clarendon -(1164), the king presented six- 


* PJantarjend, means, in French, hroom-plant ; and was given to this family, it is said, hecanse 
one of their ancestors had donepenanco by scourging himself with twigs of that plant. 



uusu'.;'. 

13. Who opposed him? WUiat was the character of Socket? What were the 
‘‘ Coustitutions of Ciarendon ?” What was the conduct of Becket ? 
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teen propositions, called tlie Constitutions of Clarendon/' 
one of wliicli was tliat clergymen accused of any crime 
should be tried by the civil courts; while the others were 
designed to define and regulate the ecclesiastical authority, 
and make it subservient to the civil power. To these prop- 
ositions Becket, after great resistance, reluctantly gave his 
assent; but, afterward attempting to evade them, he was 
condemned by a council especially called by the king to 
consider his offence. 

14. lie then secretly departed from England, and took 
refuge with tii,e king of Prance, by whom, as well as by the 
Pope, lie was encouraged and sustained. Henry at last 
becoming reconciled to him, he returned to England and 
resumed his Ingh ofiice ; but he again opposed the royal au- 
thority ; and the king was at last provoked into exclaiming, 

there no one of my subjects who will rid me of this in- 
solent priest?” Four knights, construing this as a Goni- 
niand, immediately proceeded to the residence of the prel- 
ate, and, pursuing him into the cathedral, barbarously slew 
him before tlic altar (1170). 

15. Henry was thrown into the greatest consternation on 
hearing of this ewent. He expressed the deepest sorrow for 
the words he had hastily uttered, and evinced the sincerity 
of his repentance by acts of the severest penance, consent- 
ing to go as a pilgrim to the tomb of the murdered prelate, 
now canonized as a saint and martyr, and for miles of the 
way walked barefoot over the flinty road, marking his steps 
with blood. Independently of its atrocity, nothing could 
liave been more disastrous to the king’s cause than the 
murder of Bccket ; for the Church party gained more by the 
death of tlieir champion than all his best efforts could have 
won tor them if he had lived, talented and determined as 
ho was; and Henry only obtained pardon from the Homan 


1 4. By whom was Becket snpporteii ? Wliat led to his assassination ? 

15. What was its effect on Henry ? On the cause of the Church ? 
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pontiff on condition that lie wonld siibinit entirely to the 
wishes and injunctions of the holy See. 

16. Conquest of Ireland.— One of the most important 
events of this reign was the conquest of Ireland, which 
Henry completed in 1172. Ireland, anciently called Hi- 
hernia, was peopled by a race similar to the Britons, hut 
little is known of them before the fourth century. Each 
province had its separate king, but was dependent upon 
the monarch who held his court at Tara, In the fifth 
century the people were converted to Christianity, chiefly 
through the efforts of the renowned 8t Patrich. From the 
sixth to the twelfth century, Ireland became famous for its 
progress in literature and art, and sent forth many learned 
men and missionaries from the monasteries which had been 
established. For three centuries it was much harassed by 
the Northmen or Danes ; but in 1014, the latter were ut- 
terly defeated in a great battle fought at Clon'tarf, near 
Dublin. 

17. Some years before the death of Becket, Henry ob- 
tained permission of the Pope to subdue the island; but 
it was not until 1172 that he accomplished this object. 
One of tlie five subordinate kings having been expelled 
from Ins province, and having taken refuge in England, 
succeeded in enlisting a force from the Anglo-Norman 
nobles and adventurers, with which he regained his king- 
dom. The English then so lapidly .prosecuted the con- 
quest of the country, that the next year Henry went there, 
and, having received the submission of most of the native 
chiefs, committed the government of the island to a vicei’oy 
wiiom he appointed. 

18. Tlie last sixteen years of Henry’s life were embittered 
by family dissensions, his three oldest sons combining wifch 
Louis, king of France, to deprive him of his throne. At 

1 6, When was Ireland conquered ? Give a sketch of its early history. 

1 1. How was the conquest eft'ected ? 

1 8, What embittered the close of Henry’s life ¥ Give an account of this. 
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the same time Ms French dominions we. threatened by 
a revolt, and the northern part of England Avas inyacled 
by the king of Scotland, Henry, hoiyerer, triumphed 
over all his enemies. But these troubles were no sooner 
pacified than similar family discords broke out, sons 
being encouraged in their disobedience and uniiatuial 
hostility by Queen Eleanor, their mother, who had become 
enraged against the king for his licentiousness, and par- 
ticularly on account of his attachment to 
ford, styled in the ballads of the time the “ Fair Rosa- 

19 . Eleanor, attempting to flee the kingdom, was ar- 
rested and kept in close confinement. Tim langs eldest 
son, Henry, died of a fever, his second son (.?«/» «) 

was killed in a tournament in France, and Inchard, im 
third son, joined the king of France in a war ^against 
his father, so that Henry was compelled to submit- to 
a very humiliating treaty of peace. His death occiirred 
a short time afterward (1189). He -was, undoubtedly, a 
very able monarch, and did much to establish the royal 
authority in opposition to the violence of the feudal barons, 
and to the exorbitant claims and pretensions of the clergy. 
He was a patron of learning and art, and many Gothic 
edifices of groat splendor were erected during his reign. 
Tlie simple arts of civilized life also made considerable 
progress during the same period. Henry was succeeded 
by EicMrd, afterward styled, on account of his martial 
courage, OcBur de Lion — the Lion-honrted. 

20. Richard I., Gmiir de Lion {hyur dull le-ong). ■ 
This monarch, being ambitious of military glory, embarked 
in the third crusade, and gained several important vic- 
tories in the Holy Land over the renowned^ Saladin. On 
his return, he was arrested in Germany ; and, by the order 

19 . lyhat were the last events of Henry’s reign ! Date of his death ? His charac- 

an nf XreXr^rise did Kiehard I. engage ? Wliat delayed his return ? WTio 

plotted ag-aiiHst liim r 



■*“— — . , , , . ., , .. . . .. 

em^ror of Germany, whom lie had offended 
in Palestine, was confined in a diing^n, until his subjects 
■naid a large sum of money for his deliverance (1194). 
During his absence, Philip, king of Prance, seju<ied 
Tohn Eichard’s brother, from his allegiance; and both had 
plotted for the destruction of Eichard, with the design of 
obtaining possession of his dominions. 

21. The rest of Eichard’s reign was occupied in conten- 
tion with Philip; and after much petty and indecisive 
■war he was mortally wounded in an attack upon a castle 
in Prance, held by a rebellious vassal (1199). The character 
of this monarch is one of the most romantic to be found in 
history, and displays a love of adventure, a military daring, 
and a strength and skill in feats of arms, unsurpassed in 
ancient or modern times. His people, oppressed by t le 
taxes which were ruthlessly levied to carry out his useless 
‘ , A-r his fame, thousfli be accom- 
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23* The Pope (IiiDOcent III.) haying caused Stephen 
Ldngion^ a man of great talent and unblemished character^ 
to he elected Archbishop of Canterbury, John refused to 
give his consent ; whereupon Innocent placed the kingdom 
under an interdict, in consequence of which the churches 
lyerc closed, the dead were refused Christian burial, and all 
other religious ofifiices ceased. The king, still resisting, was 
formally excommunicated by Innocent, his people were ab- 
solved from their allegiance to him, and a solemn injunction 
was placed upon Philip of France to take possession of the 
kingdom. John at last submitted, and solemnly surren- 
dered his dominions to the Pope, promising to hold them 
as his obedient vassal, and pay to him an annual tribute 
(1213). Philip, attempting to carry out his design of con- 
quering England, sustained a great disaster in the loss of 
his fleet, which was attacked by the English and destroyed. 
This was the first naval action of importance between the 
English and French. 

24. John’s next contest w^as ‘with the barons, who, under 
the leadcrsliip of Langton, determined to compel his assent 
to a series of propositions designed to diminish the royal 
prerogatives and secure the liberties of the subjects by 
established principles. This, John steadily refused, until a 
large army had been raised by the barons, and the city of 
London taken; when he finally submitted, and signed the 
famous Magna Oharta (the Great Charter) at Eiin-ny- 
,mede' (June 15, 1215). One of the most important articles 
of this instrument was, that no delay should take place 
in doing justice to every one; and no freeman should be 
taken or iinprisohed, dispossessed of his free ten emeu t, 
outlawed, or banished, miless hy the legal judgment of his 
peers'^ This famous charter, although granted to the 


23. IIow was John compelled to submit to the Pope ? What naval action with 
th(' Erendi occiuTed ? 

2t. W!iat can Bed a contest with the barons? How was he compelled to sign 
Mag/ut Ghfu'hi : What important article was contained in it ? How is this instrii' 
ment regarded 
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uobles only, protected the rights of all, and is justly re- 
garded as the palladium of English liberty. 

25. John attempted afterward to resist the execution of 
this instrumeiit, and levied an army of foreign mercena- 
ries, by means of which he perpetrated the most atrocious 
cruelties, and compelled the authors and supporters of 
Magna Oharta to flee the country. In the midst of the 
troubles which this excited, his death fortunately occurred, 
and thus saved the people from the misery and disaster of a 
prolonged civil war (1216). The character of John was 
despicable; cruelty, treachery, and cowardice being its 
prominent traits, unrelieved .by a single redeeming virtue. 
He was succeeded by his son Henry, then in his tenth year. 

26. Henry III.- — During the first part of this reign, the 
country was governed by the guardians of the young king, 
and was much disturbed by wars with France. After 
attaining the age of majority, Henry had frequent disputes 
with the barons, who compelled him to confirm the Great 
Charter in the most solemn manner. They nevertheless 
continued to oppose the royal authority, in consequence of 
the unwise exactions of Henry, and his submission to the 
influence of foreigners, by whom the ofiices both of church 
and state were filled. 

27. Through the efforts of Simon de Monffort, Earl of 
Leicester (les'ter), twenty-four barons were appointed by the 
great council to regulate the kingdom ; and to this arrange- 
ment the king gave his assent (1258). A quarrel afterward 
arising between the nobles and the royalists, civil war 
ensued ; and the king’s forces were defeated at Lewies, and 
he and his son, Prince Edtvardy were taken prisoners (1264). 
This placed the government mainly under the control of 


25. What was John’s subsequent conduct? When did he die? What is said 
of his character ? Who was his successor ? 

26. How was the government at first conducted under Henry ? What led to 
dispute with the baroii's ? 

27. What was done through the influence of Simon de Montfort? What led to 
the battle of Lewes ? What was its result? What did Leicester do to strengthen 
his influence ? How is this considered ? 
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Leicester, wlio, in order to strengthen liis inflneuce, sum- 
moned a council (now styled a parliament), and gave 
seats in it not only to the barons and knights, but to the 
representatives of the boroughs, or towns (1265). This is 
considered the first institution of the ILnise'of ‘ Conunons — ^ 
a branch of the English legislature, which,' representing 
the will of the great body of the people, has evea* preyed the 
chief bulwark of the political and civil liberty of the 
country. 

28. lh*ince Edward, having escaped from the confinement 
in wlrich lie liad been kept by Leicester, raised an army; and, 
in ilic battle of HJresliam., entirely defeated the forces of 
Leicester, who, with his eldest’ son, wns among the slain 
(1205). This placed Henry again on the throne; and 
Ih'irice EdW'arcl having by prudent measures restored gen- 
eral tranquillity, by infusing a wiser and more popular 
spirit in tlie government, went on a crusade to the 'Holy 
Land. Before his return, his father died (1272), after the 
exceedingly long reign of fifty-six years. Henry w^as mild 
and piieific in his disposition, but possessed neither tlie 
talents nor force of character required to cope successfully 
with the difficulties of so disturbed a period. England, 
how’-ever, increased in wealth and influence during this 
reign, and widely extended her commercial relations with 
other countries. 

29. Edward I. — The first important event of this reign 
was the conquest .of ^Yales, wdiich Edw^ard undertook 
liecausc Lew-eHhjn, prince of that country, refused to do him 
the homage wdiich he owed as a vassal. The conquest was 
completed in 1283; Llewellyn being defeated and slain, and 
the government of Wales conferred upon the king^s eldest 
sou, called the Prince of Wales” — a title ever afteiwvard 
borne Iiy the eldest son of the English sovereign. This even t 

28. How did Heiii’y rc^ram bis throne? When did he die? WUiat was his 
cljaracler ? Wind progress was made dunu*' his rei^n ? 

2f). What was the lirst important event ot the reign of Edward I. ? Why waf 
WaJes attacked ? \^'hat was the result ? 
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was followed hj a cruel persecution of the Jews, who were 
at last, to the number of 16,000, banished from the country. 

50. The wars with Scotland occupy nearly all the rest of 
this reign. Alexander IlL^ king ot* that country, having died 
without heirs, numerous competitors arose for the throne, 
the most^ noted, of whom were BdlUol and Robert 
Bruce, tlie Tornaer being the grandson of 2l second daughter, 
and the latter a of a third daughter, of David, the brother 
of a previous king. A furious dispute having arisen in the 
Scotch parliament, as to the succession, the matter was 
referred to the arbitration of Edward, who, in accordance 
with the unanimous opinion of all the great lawyers of 
Europe, decided in favor of Baliol, as being the most direct 
descendant, and he was accordingly placed upon the throne. 

51. Edward, however, had meanly taken advantage of the 
■circumstances to compel Baliol to take an oath of fealty to 
him, and thus to acknowledge himself a vassal to the 
English king; and he subsequently so harassed him by 
frequent and degrading commands, that Baliol was finally 
provoked into a refusal to comply, determining to make a 
stand for his own and his people’s liberty, lie was, how- 
ever, iinsuccessM ; for Edward, invading Scotland with a 
large army, defeated Baliol in the battle of Dunbar (1296)> 
took him prisoner, and carried him captive to England. He 
was afterward released, and died in obscurity, in France. 

32. Scotland, although subclued for a time, soon found a 
noble champion in the William Wallace, who de- 

feated an English army of 40,000 men, near Stirling, and 
committed great ravages in the north of England (1297). 
The next yeai', however, Edward defeated Wallace, in the 
battle of FaXhir’k, and again established his government in 
Scotland. Wallace was never afterward able to gain a 


30. W^hat dispute led to the intervention of Edward I. m the affairs of Scot- 
land ? How was it settled ? . 

31. What dishonorable course did Edward pursue? What led to war ? What 
victory did the Eiu^lish nain ? WOiat became of Baliol ? 

32. What victoiy did Wallace gain ? Where was he defeated ? His fate ? . 
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decisive victory over liis countr/s enemies; altlioiigh lie 
fought bravely for several years, until, having been betrayed 
by one of his own countrymen into the power of Edward, 
that remorseless king sent him to London ; and, in order to 
intimidate the Scottish leaders, caused him to be executed 
(1305). 

B3. Tile people of Scotland, however, made another 
effort to regain their liberties under Robert Bruce, son of 
the competitor of Baliol, and now acknowledged the right- 
ful heir to the throne; and the English were once more 
expelled from the country. But Bruce was defeated by one 
of Edward’s generals ; and the king himself marched to com- 
plete the conquest, but was suddenly taken ill, and died, at 
Oariisie (1307), enjoining with his last breath his son and 
successor, Edward, to prosecute the enterprise, until the 
Scots should be entirely subdued. , 

31. Edward I. had also carried on war with Philip IV. of 
France, who had formed an alliance with the Scottish king, 
Baliol. He confirmed, but with great reluctance, the Great 
Charter; and (in 1295) caused the deputies from the bor- 
oughs to meet the other representatives in Parliament, 
stating that ^Svhat concerns all should be approved by 
all ” — a principle that lies at the foundation of all civil 
and political freedom. Edward was one of the ablest and 
most successful monarchs that ever reigned. He was pol- 
itic and warlike, popular on account of his majestic per- 
sonal appearance, his military success, and his wise meas- 
ures. His elToihs to reform and establish the laws gained 
for him the appellation of the English Judmian, 

35. Edward II., unmindful of his father’s dying in- 
junction, withdrew his forces from Scotland, and the people 
of that country gradually recovered tlieir freedom. Hav- 


33. What other attempt was made hy the Scots to regain their freedom ? How 
did Edward’s reign end 't 

3-1. What were Uie other events of Edward’s reign ? His character ? 

35. Wtiat account is given of the battle of Bannockburn ? What was the char- 
acter of Edward II. f How and when did his reign end ? 
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iiig, at last^ in the seventh year of his reign, invaded tlie 
country, he was disastrously defeated by Eobert Bruce, in 
the famous battle of Bannochburn (1314). Of a character 
the very reverse of his father, Edward soon lost the respect 
of his people, and gave great offence to the nobles by sur- 
rendering Iiimself to the influence of foreign favorites. 
Civil war finally broke out, in which Isabella^ Edward’s 
queen, took part against him ; and being deserted by his 
subjects, he fell into the hands of his enemies, who kept 
him for some time in prison, but at last caused him to be 
put to death' in the most shocking manner (1327). His 
son Edward had previously been declared king. 

Edward III. — In consequence of the youth of the 
king, a council of regeiicy was appointed to administer the 
government ; but the real power was possessed by Isabella 
and her paramour (the infamous MorHi-mer, a* prominent 
baron), both of whom had been accessory to the murder of 
the late king. This occasioned universal disgust and ab- 
horrence ; and the young king soon (1^^30) found means to 
punish the murderers of his father, Mortimer being seized 
and executed as a common criminal, and Isabella placed in 
confinement, where she was kept until her death. 

37. Eobert Bruce, who had fully achieved the independ- 
ence of Scotland, left the throne to his son David, who at 
the time of his father’s death was only five years old. Ed- 
ward, taking advantage of this circumstance, endeavored 
to depose the young king, so as to place Bdtuard Baliol, 
son of the former king, on the throne, he having sworn 
fealty to the English monarch. This the Scots resisted, 
but were severely defeated by'Edward in the great battle 
of Ilalidoivn Hill (1333), and were again bmuglit into sub- 
jection to the English crown, David fleeing his country, 
and taking refuge in France. 


3G. Mention the first events of the next reign. ,Wliat was done with Mortimei 
and Tsabolla ? „ ... 

37. How was Scotland again subdued hy the ^ 
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S8. Edward’s next object of ambition was to acquire 
possession of the throne of France, circumstances seeming 
to favor that project; for Charles JF., the king of that 
country, having died without heirs, the nation had placed 
his cousin Philip VL on the throne. But Edward, through 
his mother Isabella, was a more .direct descendant; .and 
on this ground, notwithstanding that the ancient laws of 
Franco {the Salic laio — u e., law of the Salian Franks) ex- 
cluded females from the throne, he claimed his right to 
the succession, and proceeded to vindicate it by force of 
arms. Having destroyed the French fleet in a great naval 
battle (1340), he invaded France, and with forces far infe- 
rior to those of Philip, defeated him in the memorable 
battle of Orecy {kves’e). This battle is made particularly 
interesting, not only by the greatness of the victory, but by 
the liict, that in it cannon were for the first time employed 
by the English,^ and also as the occasion on which the 
king’s son Edward, afterward styled the Blade Prince 
(from the color of- his armor), commenced his brilliant 
military career (134G). 

B9. Edward next took Calais {haVis), after a long siege; 
and expelling all the inhabitants, peopled it anew with 
English. This city, regarded as the key of France, the 
English retained for nearly two centuries. While Edward 
was tlius engaged, the Scottish people had again placed 
David Bruce upon the throne, who, invading England, was 
defeated and taken prisoner in the battle of MevilUs Cross, 
near Dur'ham (1346). This victory was due to the activity 
and heroism of Phi4ip^pa, Edward’s queen, who, previous 
to the action, rode through the ranks of the army, exliort- 


^ Fin'arms appfijir to have been u»e<i by the Chinese in CIS n. C., nearly two thousaml years 
beftire tlu? battle of'Creey. They were also used in different forms in India; and, us early as the 
eighth eentury, by the SitivicenH, The invention of {;m»pow<ler is generally attributed to Friar 
Bneon, who in IHTO announced its eoniposition ; but it was not till 11120 that the proper mode of 
making it was understood. King Edward’s cannon M’era only of the aim uf duck-guns. 


38. Why tlid Etlwartl ITI, claim the French throne? What battles were fought? 
Wliat gives j)articnlar interest to the battle of Crecy ? 

W'hat other events occurred in France and England about the same time ? 
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iiig every man to do his duty, and repel the invaders of their 
country. Having caused David to be lodged in the Tower, 
she joined her husband at Calais. 

40. A truce was concluded, a short time afterward, be- 
tween the French and English moiiarchs, ivhich was pro- 
tracted by a dreadful plague that swept away many thou-^ 
sands of the people, not only in England, but in most of 
the other countries of Europe. Philip, king of France, hav- 
ing been succeeded hjJoJm (1350), and the country being 
distracted by factious dissensions, Edward resolved again 
to attack it; and for tins purpose dispatched the Black 
Prince, with an army, to Guienne, while he himself was to 
make an incursion by way of Calais. The former pene- 
trated into the heart of France with an army of 12,000 
men ; but at Poitiers {poPiUrz') found himself confronted 
by a splendidly equipped force of 60,000 men, commanded 
by John in person*. Desirous to retreat, the Prince offered 
to restore all his conquests and give up the war; but John 
declini iig any terms but unconditional surrender, a battle 
ensued, which, oAving to the skill and valor of the Black 
Prince, resulted in the entire overthrow of the French, 
John himself being made a prisoner (1356). 

41. John, in accordance Avith the manners of the times, 
was treated by his conqueror Avith the most chivalric cour- 
tesy and respect; but AA^as kept in captmty at London till 
ransomed by his subjects (1360), when he resumed the 
throne ; but, not being able to fulfil the terms of his release, 
he returned to London, Avhere he died the next year (1364). 
Under his successor, Avar Avas renewed betAVcen the two 
countries; but EdAA^ard gained no permanent adA'antage, 
although the Black Prince manifested all the qualities of 
an able and enterprising general. The latter, however, sul- 
lied liis fair fame by causing an inhuman butchery of all 


40. AVhat protracted the truce ? Give an account of the battle of Poitiers. 

41. What farther account iw ^dven of King John ? What wae tloiie by the BIacI< 
Prince ? When did his death occur ? Hie character ? Who succeeded Edward III. 1 


• • * 
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tlie inliabitaiits of one of the French towns after it had sur- 
rendered to his arms. Worn out bj incessant toil and ex- 
posure^ he died (1376), universally esteemed, not only for 
his heroism and skill as a military commander, but for the 
generosity, moderation, and amiability which shed still 
greater lustre on his character. The king survived him 
only a year; and was succeeded (1377) hj Mcliard^ the son 
of the Black Prince, then only 11 years of age. 

42. Edward III. was a wise and powerful monarch, pop- 
ular not only for his militaiy success and prudent admin- 
istration, but for his many personal accomplishments. He 
took no important steps without consulting his parlia- 
ment, refused to pay tribute to the Pope as a temporal 
prince, to which John had meanly consented; and so 
greatly encouraged trade, that he has been called the 
“Father of English commerce.” AYool was the chief arti- 
cle of export, and an extensive trade was carried on with 
the ports of the Baltic. During this reign, also, com- 
menced the EIIIST ERA OF EkGLISH LITERATURE, the 
earliest known work in prose, the Travels of Sir John 
MandevUhy being published about 1360. The himous John 
WicMiffey and the poets Chaucer {chaw’ser) and Gower, 
also flourished during a part of this reign. 

43. Richard II. — The first part of this reign is noted 
for an insurrection of the lower orders of the people, occa- 
sioned by the condition of serfdom in which they were 
kept, and the miseries to which they were subjected by the 
unjust laws of the period, and by the oppressions of the 
wealtlner classes. The immediate occasion of the outbreak 
was the imposition of a tax on every person above fifteen 
years of age, and the indignity with which a young maiden, 
the daughter of one Wat Tyler (or Wat, the tiler), was 
tj-eated by the brutal tax-gatherers. This so incensed lier 
father that he struck the officer dead with his hammer ; 

4 a. Whut was thfi diaructor of Edward m. ? What is said of his adiniiiistratioii ? 
Of comiuiirce? Of literature ? 

43. Whut cautocd ihe iusurrectiou of Wat Tyler? 
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and, being joined by Ms friends and neighbors, raised a 
revolt, and placed liimself at the bead of the insurgents. 

44. The populace to the number of 100,000 men as- 
sembled at Blaahlieatli, near London, broke into the city, 
l)urned the palaces and mansions of the nobles, plundered 
the warehouses, and murdered the archbishop and many 
otlier persons of distinction. The king having entered 

' upon a conference with Wat Tyler, the latter, it is said, 
acted with so much insolence that WaVworiJi^ the Mayor of 
London, struck him with his sword; whereupon Tyler 
was immediately dispatched by others of the king’s retinue. 
Kichard, to quell the mutiny, acceded to the demands of 
the insurgents, and the latter dispersed; but the nobility 
having raised a large army, the ringleaders were appre- 
lionded and executed, and the concessions of the king were 
annulled (1381). This made Eichard very unpopular with 
the common people, for their demands had been reasonable 
and just ; the most important being that villenage oY slavery 
should be abolished, the people paying a lixcd rent for their 
lands, instead of being bound to do such services as their 
feudal lords might require. Serfdom, however, did not 
entirely cease in England until more than four centuries 
after the date of these events. 

45. Eichard, although displaying much spirit and cour- 
age in these times of disturbance, was afterward charac- 
terized by indolence and want of capacity. He quarrelled 
with the great otiicers and distinguished nobles of his court, 
and gave his entire confidence to unworthy favorites. He 
iiad banished his cousin Henry, son of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, for being concerned in a duel; and, on 
the death of the duke, proceeded to dispossess Henry of 
his estates and annex them to those of the crown. Henry, 


44. What were the chief incidents of this rehellion? How was it subdued? 
What made Richard unpopular with The iQwer orders? W’hat were their de- 
mands ? How long did serfdom continue ? 

45. What was the character of Richard ’ What led to his deposition ? What 
distinguished reformer and poet flourished during this reign ? 
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taking advantage of Kicliard’s absence in Ireland, 

the king, that tbe invader was soon joined ^ ■ 

GO 000 men. Eicbard was accordingly deposed (1309), and, 
“’“ia. »»> .t««d n.«dc»i. “ 7®; 

Wicklifle, called by some tbe “ mornmg star of tbe Eelorma 
tion,” translated tbe Bible. He and bis doctrines wore 
iniu'li favored by Jolin of Gaunt.^ Cluiucer, styled the 
“Father of Englisb poetry,” also wrote bis celebrated poem, 

“ Tbe Canterbury Tales.” 

46. Henry IV., tbe first of tbe bouse of Lancaster, bad 
noloo-al right to the throne, being a descendant of tbe 
/ou-rTA son of Edward III, while 

living, who was descended from tbe third son of tbe same 
monarch; hence this reign was little else than a seiies 
of insurrections. Tlio inost formidable was_that excited 
bv tbe Earl of Northumberland and his son, Barry 1 entj, 
surnamed Bolspiir,o\\ account of his fiery temper. _ Ibis 
young nobleman was distinguished for the battle hicb, 
the previous reign, be bad fought with the Scote at Otte - 
burn (1388), and on which was foiuided the famous bal- 
lad of “ ClMMr He had also greatly aided Heniy 

in bis efforts to obtain possession of the kingdom; but, 
afterward quarrelling with him, joined bis forces to 
those of tbe Scots under Douglas and tbe Welsh under 
Owen Glen’dower, with the object of placing Mortimer on 

tbe throne. /■i.mQi. 

47. A terrific battle was fought near Shrewsbury (M03) , 

but the rebels were defeated, and their brave loader, Percy, 
was slain. The king and bis son took part in the battle, 
and signalized themselves b y their feats of strength an d 

''■'^7 "l)o5vit‘'il.o P«r.ocutiou com 

inciicc V By whom was Henry IV, succeeded . 
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daring. Henry, in order to gain the favor of the Church, 
caused severe laws to be passed against the Lollards, and 
one of them was condemned and burnt at the stake (1401). 
This was the first English subject that was put to death on 
account of his religious opinions. Henry IV. died in 1413, 
and was succeeded by his son, Henry F. 

48. Henry V., during his father’s life, had been distin- 
guished for his riotous and disorderly conduct ; and had, on 
one occasion, been committed to prison by the chief-justice, 
whom he had insulted for indicting one of his dissolute com- 
panions. On his accession, however, he dismissed his 
profligate associates and thoroughly reformed his life, retain- 
ing in office the wdse ministers of his father, including the 
chief-justice by whom he had been so fearlessly punished. 
Among liis first acts was the persecution of the Lollards, 
now a numerous party ; and their leader. Lord Cohliam, 
■with many others, wns condemned and executed. 

49. Henry next made an attack upon France, which he 
hoped to subdue ; because, during the lunacy of its king, 
Charles VI., it was distracted by disputes as to who should 
have the regency. Having taken Har'fletir^ after a long 
siege, he marched against the French army, four times as 
numerous as his own, and totally routed it in the memor- 
able battle of Ag' in-court (1415), 10,000 of the French be- 
ing slain and 14,000 taken prisoners ; while, it is said, the 
English lost only 40. After some other successes, a treaty 
was concluded (1420) at Troyes (trwali)^ by which Henry 
was to marry the king’s daughter Catharine, and to succeed 
to the French throne on the death of Charles, and the two 
kingdoms were to be united. Two years afterward, he and 
his queen entered Paris with all the pageantry of a royal 
progress, dazzling the inliabitants with the wealth and mag- 
nificence of their future sovereigns; but in a few months 


48. What was the character of Henry V. ? How did he commence his reign ? 
40. Why did he invade France ? What victory did he gain ? What treaty ms 
made ? When did his death occur ? Who was his snccessor ? 
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death stopped short, the triumphant career of Henry-j and 
put an end to all his schemes of vainglory and ambition 
(1422). He left one son, Henry, less than a year old. 

50. Henry VI., at his accession, was proclaimed, by the 
Parliament, King of Prance as well as of Englanii ; and his 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, the most accomplished prince 
of his age, ■\va>s appoin ted*' Protector of the kingdom, and 
guardian of the infant king. The French king, Charles YL, 
having expired a few months after the death of Henry V*? 
lus son Charles YIL, an energetic prince, asserted his claim 
to the throne in opposition to that of the English king ; 
and a war of several years ensued, in which the Fi’eneli, 
chiedy by tlie heroism of the wonderful Joan of Arc J were 
enabled to recover their country from the possession of 
the English, and place their own king, Charles VII., on 
the throne (1437). 

51. Henry, on arriving at the age of majority, showed 
neither the capacity nor the disposition to take control of 
the government. He married Margm^et of Anjou, a prin- 
cess wliose accomplishments and masculine energy of char- 
acter were well suited to supply the defects and weaknesses 
of her husband. But the incapacity of the king encouraged 
the rival house of York to lay claim to the throne, in be- 
half of Richard, Duke of York, the descendant of Edward’s 
third son, who was a man of ability and valor, as well as 
immense wealth. In this pretension Eicliard was upheld by 
the greatest nobleman of the kingdom, the renowned Earl 
of Warwick {war' rick), afterward called the King-maker, 
whose means and possessions wore so extensive tliat 30,000 
retainers were constantly supported by him in his various 
casthis and manors. An insiiiToetion of the lower orders. 


«• See UiBtory of France, Section IV., 27, 28. 

50. W’hat lod to a war with France during; the reg'eiicy of Bedford? How did 
the French re»jaiu their posFessions f 

51. What, was ITciiryV character ? Whom did he marry ? Her character ? What 
led io the claim of Eicharcl, duke of York? By whom was lie supported ? What 
is said of Warwick ? Give an account of Jack Cade's rebellion. 
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under a leader named JacJH; broke out about this 
time, but was soon put down, Cade being slain (1450). 

52. The king’s goyernment being very unpopular, Eich- 
ard raised an army, ostensibly for the redress of grievances ; 
and in the battle of St- A3ans {awV dans) defeated the 
royalists (1455), and took the king prisoner. This was the 
first battle in that great civil war styled the “War of the 
Boses” (from the badges of the parties, the Lancastrians 
wearing a 7'ed, 7'ose and the Yorkists a white rose)- This 
war lasted thirty years, was signalized by twelve pitched 
battles, and almost annihilated the ancient nobility of Eng- 
land. The next year after the battle of St. Albans, the king 
was restored to his authority ; but the contest soon broke 
out with increased fury, and in the battle of Northmnioton 
the king was defeated and taken prisoner by tlie Earl of 
Warwick (1460), after which the Duke of York was pro- 
claimed the lawful successor of Henry, and Edioard, the 
son of Henry and Margaret, was excluded from the throiie. 

53. The queen, however, fled to Scotland, and with the 
aid of the northern barons raised a largo army, with which, 
in the battle of Wakefield, she defeated the Duke of York, 
who was taken prisoner and put to death (1460). A few 
weeks after this, Margaret defeated the Earl of Warwick 
and regained possession of the king; but Edward, son of 
the late Duke of York, joining his forces with those of 
Warwick, compelled her to retreat, and, triumphantly enter- 
ing London, was proclaimed king, under the title of Edward 
IV- (1461). 

54. Edward IV. — Queen Margaret, however, was not 
subdued. She succeeded in collecting an army of 60,000 
men in the northern counties, with which she encountered 
the forces of Edward and Warwick, in the terrific battle of 

52. What led to the l)attle of St, Albans ? Its result ? What civil war was 
commenced by it ? What is said of this war ¥ What led to the battle of Northamp- 
ton ? What were its consequences ¥ 

53. What led to the battle of Wakefield? Wh^t was its result? How did 

Edward IV. obtain the throne ? . , , 

54. What other cfl'orts were made by Margaret ? With what results ¥ 
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Tow' ton y. Ibiit was totally defeated (1401), and compelled, 
with her husband, to take refuge in Scotland. During the 
next tliree years, Margaret made But one efibrt to recover 
the lost kingdom, hut was defeated and compelled to flee to 
France ; a short time after which, Henry fell into the posses- 
sion of the king, and was confined in the Tower at London. 

55. Edward^s vices, how(^er, and his miirriagc with Eliz- 
abeth Gray, a Lancastrian knight’s widow, upon whose 
relatives the infatuated monarch showered, all his favors, 
so disgusted the brave and high-spirited Warwick that he 
deserted the cause of Edward, and formed an alliance with 
Margaret. So popular was this nobleman, that in a few 
days he raised an army of 60,000 men, compelled Edward 
to flee, and placed Henry again on the throne (1471). Dis- 
aster soon followed this great victory ; for Edward landing 
in England with a.small force, wars soon joined by an im- 
mense army, and regaining possession of London, once 
more made prisoner the hapless Henry, and marched 
against Warwick, who had taken a position at Bar' net ^ 
near London. 

56. Tlie king-maker, deserted hy his son-in-law, the 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Edwuird, wiio with a large 
force went over to the Yorkists, w^as defeated in tlie battle 
of Barnefc, and slain (1471) ; and, a fortnight afterward, Ed- 
W4ird gained a decisive victory over the forces of Margaret 
iit Tewksbury, the latter, with her son Edwm’d, being 
among the prisoners. The young piince was cruelly put 
to d('ath by tlie Dukes of Clarence and Gloster, brothers of 
Edwnrcl IV., and Margaret was imprisoned in the Towx*r. A 
few days after this battle, Henry expired in the Tower, ac- 
cording to general belief, by the murderous hand of the 
('riuil and wicked Duke of Gloster. Queen Margaret after- 
wau’d found a refuge in Prance, where she died (1482). 

5 5 . How (lid Edward IV. dipjumsfc the Earl of W^arwick ? How did Henry re<^aiii 
the throne*? How did he again lose it ? 

5G. Where was Warwick defeated and slain ? ’Whore was Margaret defeated? 
What follow ed the battle of Tewksbiiry ? 
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57. Edward, being now secure on tlie throne, -gave him- 
self up to every species of vice and dehaucheiy. lie caused 
liis brother, Duke of Clarence, to be put to death on a 
charge of treason, being probably instigated to this crime 
by his younger brother, BiahardyBnke of Gloster, wdio was 
noted for his designing character and unrelenting ambition. 
Edward about to engage in a war with France, when 
he was seized with a distemper, of which he expired (1483). 
During this reign, William Caxton introduced into Eng- 
land the art of printing, the first printed book being The 
Game and Playe of Chesse” (1474). 

58. Edward V., the eldest son of Edward IV., a youth 
of twelve years, was proclaimed king ; and his uncle, the 
Duke of Gloster, w'as appointed Protector. This artful and 
wicked prince, obtaining possession of the young king and 
his brother Richard, placed them in the Tower ; and caused 
Lord Rivers, their maternal uncle, and Lord Hastings, with 
several other distinguished persons, to be executed on a 
charge of treason. He then gave out that the young 
princes were illegitimate ; and contrived that some of his 
friends should solicit him to take the crowm, which, with 
pretended reluctance, he accepted, and held under the title 
of Richard IIL (1483). 

59. Richard III. — The first act of this wicked usurper 
was to destroy the two young princes, who are supposed to 
have been smothered in their beds, in the Tower, by his 
orders. But he was not permitted quietly to enjoy the 
fruits of his crimes. A conspiracy was formed against him 
by his former friend, the Duke of Buckingham; but it 
failed, and Buckingham was seized and executed. The 
nation, however, soon found a deliverer in Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Rdclmond, the last heir of the house of Lancaster, 

5 T. State the other events of Edward’s reign. When did his death occur ? Who 
introduced the art of printing t What was the first hoot^rinted in England . 

58. VUio was the immediate successor of Edward TV.? How did Kichard, 
Duke of Gloster, obtain the throne i . .rv . i « 

5 9. What was the fate of the two young princes 1 Of the Duke of Buckingham ? 
How was this reign terminated ? Who was proclaimed king fit Bosworth x 
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who, landing at MU' ford Ilmen, in Wales, was soon joined 
by sufficient forces to cope with those of the usurper. An 
engagement took place at Bosioorili Field, in which the 
forces of Bichard were defeated, and he himself, fighting 
desperately in the. conflict, was slain. Eichmond was pro- 
claimed king on the battle-field, by the title of Henry YIL 
(1485). 


CIIBONOLOGICAL BECAPITULATIOK, 

A. B. , , 

827. Egbert unites the Saxon kingdoms. Commencement of 
the English monarchy, 

871. Accession of Alfred the Great. Reigned 30 years, 
f 1013. Sweyn, the first Danish king. Reigned about 0 months. 
1017. Canute the Great, sole monarch of England. Reigned 19 
years. 

1042. Edward the Confessor. Saxon line restored. Reigned 
24 years. 

1066. Harold declared king. Reigned about one year. 

1066. Battle of Hastings. Harold defeated by William (I.) of 
Normandy. 

1087. William 11. (Rufus). Reigned 13 years. 

1100. Henry I. (Beauclerk). Reigned 35 years. 

1135. Stephen (of Blois). Defeated by Matilda (1139). 

1154. Henry 11, (Plantagenet). Reigned 35 years. 

1170. Death of Tiiomas ei Bccket, 

1172. Conquest of Ireland. 

1181). Richard I. (Occur de Lion.) Ransomed by his subjects 
(1194). Reigned 10 years, 

1199. John (Lackland). Reigned 17 years, 
f 1215. Magna Gharta signed. 

1216. Henry IH. Reigned 56 years. 

1264. Battle of Lewes. Homy and Prince Edward unde 

prisoners. 

1265. House of Commons instituted by Leicester, 

“ Battle of Evesham, 

1273. Edward I. Reigned 35 years. 

1283. Conquest of Wales. Prince Lewellyn executed, 

1296. Battle of D unbar ; the Scots defeated. 

1298. Battle of Falkirk j Wallace defeated. 
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1305. Wallace taken prisoner and executed. 

1307. Edward n. Reigned 20 years. 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. Edward defeated by Robert Bruce. 
1327. Edward III. Reigned 50 years. 

1333. Battle of Halidown Hill ; the Scots defeated. 

1346. Battle of Crecy ; the Frencli defeated by Edward III. 

“ Battle of Neville’s Cross ; Scots defeated. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers ; French defeated by the Black Prince.. 

1376. Death of the Black Prince. 

1377. Richard 11. Reigned 12 years. 

1381. Insurrection of Wat Tyler. 

1388. Battle of Otterburn, between Percy (Hotspur) and Douglas. 
1399. Henry IV. Reigned 14 years. 

1401. A Lollard clergyman burnt at the stake. 

1403. Battle of Shrewsbury. Percy defeated and slain. 

1413. Henry V. Reigned 9 years. 

1415. Battle of Agiiicourt. 

1420. Treaty of Troyes. 

1422. Henry VI. Reigned 39 years. 

1450. Jack Cade’s rebellion. 

1455. Battle of St. Albans ; the royalists defeated. 

1460. Battle of Northampton. King Henry taken prisoner. 

1461. Battle of Wakefield. Duke of York captured and slain. 
1461. Edward IV. proclaimed king. Reigned 22 years. 

“ Battle of Tow ton. Queen Margaret defeated by Edward 
and Warwick. 

1471. Battle of Barnet. Warwick slain. King Henry assassinated. 
“ Battle of Tewksbury. Queen Margaret defeated, and Prince 
Edward assassinated. 

1474. Art of Printing introduced into England. 

1482. Death of Queen Margaret, in Prance. 

1483. Edward V. Reigned 74 days. 

1483. Richard III. Reigned 2 years. 

1485. Battle of Bosworth. Henry VII. proclaimed king. 
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;PA«'K 

1. State all you can of Alfred tine preat and his successes 157-1C9 

S. Of Edward the Elder, Athelstan, and Ethelred 157-158-159 

3. Of Swcyn, Edmund Ironside, and Canute 158-159 

4. Of Harold Harefoot, Hardicanute, and Edward the Confessor 159 

5. Give a history of the Banish invasions of En<^liind 147-148-157 

6. State what you can of Harold and his career 159-190 

7. Name, in chronological order, the most important events fi’om the ac- 

cession of Egbert to the battle of Hastings 184 

8. Give an account of William I. and the events in his reign 160-161-189 

9. Of William II. and the events in his reign 161-162-189 

10. Of Henry I., surnamed Beauclerk, and the events in his reign ........ 1G2 

11, Of the contest between Stephen and Matilda ..................... .4. . . 162 

IS, How did Henry Plantaganet get to be king of England ?. 162-163 

13. Name tlie principal events in the reign of Henry 11 163-164-165-166 

14. Give the narrative in relation to Thomas a Becket 163-164 

15. Give the early history of Ireland 165 

16. What account can you give of Queen Eleanor. 166 

17. Sketch tlie chai-acter and career of Eichard Ccenr de Lion 166-167 

18. Of King John (Lackland) and the events in his reign — 167-168-169 

19. Give the history and character of Magna Cliarta 168-169-172 

50. Sketch the character and reign of Henry HI 169-170 

51. Name the principal events in the reign of Edward I 170-171-172 

52. Give an account of Robert Bruce, his successes and misfortunes. ...... 172-173 

23. Of Edward 11. and his reign 172-173 

24. Name tlie principal events in the reign of Edward III . * 173-174-175-176 

25. Name, in chronological order, the principal events from the battle of 

Hastings to the battle of Poitiers. 184-185 

26. Give an account of the Wat Tyler insurrection 176-177 

27. What were the other events in the reign of Eichard II. ? 177.-178 

28. Give an account of the contest between Henry IV. and Mortimer 178-179 

29. Sketch the character and reign of Henry V 179-180 

30. WHiat contest for territory took place during the next reign ? 180 

81. Give an account of the contest. ............ 180 

32. State what you can of Queen Margaret 180-181-182 

83. Relate the facts in the career of the Earl of Warwick 180-181-182 

84. Name, in chronological order, the principal events from the battle of 

Poitiers to the battle of Barnet 185 

85. "What battles were fought daring the reign of Henry VI. ? 181 

86. W^iat was the result in each of the three battles ? 181 

87. Give a sketch of the character of Edward IV 182-183 

83. Give ail account of the career of tiie Buke of Gloster (Richard III.).. . 183-184 
89. Name, in chronological order, the principal events from the battle of 

Barnet to the buttle of Bosworth. 185 

40, What account cun you give of Jack Cade’s rebellion ? 180-181 

41. Of tlie Black Prince and his career y 171-175-176 

42, Of William Wallace, his success and defeat ? 171 

43. Of Ste})hen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury? 16S 

4i. Of th(j battle of Hastings, its causes and consequences ? 160 

45, Name, in chronological order, the important events in the history of 

England during the Middle x\ges 184-185 
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Fbakce durikg the Middle Ages. 

Extending from the Founding of the Gapetian Bynmty (987) to the End 
of the Reign of Louie XL (1483). 

1. Hngli Capet.— From the accession of Hugh Oaj)'et 

(or for about two centuries, the dominions of the 

French kings had hut little extent, haying been usurped, 
during the previous weak reigns, by the ambitious and tur- 
bulent nobles. The most important of these minor govern- 
ments were Brit'tany, in the northwest; Normandy ^ in 
the north; Aquitaine, ov Guienne {ghe-e^i’), and An/jou 
[alm'joo), in the west ; Oas'miy and Na-varrd, in the 
southwest ; Provence {qm-valms^), in the southeast ; and 
BuF gundy, Champagne {sliam-pan’ya), irndi Flan'ders, in 
the east and northeast. So that, in fact, only a small 
part of what is now called France, at the period of these 
early Capetian {kah-pd she-an) monarch s, was under their 
sway; and the history of the period mainly consists of an 
account of the wars resulting from this divided state of the 
country, and of the gi^adual eonsolidation of the whole 
into one kingdom. Hugh Capet was an active and prudent 
monarch; and, during his reign of nearly ten years, he 
succeeded in overcoming all opposition to his authority, 
and in enlarging his dominions. At his death (996), he 
left the throne to his son RoherL 

2. Robert succeeded in annexing Burgundy to his do- 

Map QuESTiONS.~(Map, page 188.) What coimtries east and northeast of France ? 
■^Vhat provinces in the northern part? In the eastoni part? Southern part? 
Western part? Central part? Where is Paris? Orleans? Brest? Rochelle? 
Bordeaux? Avignon? Troyes? Poitiers? Tours? Rheims? Nancy? 

1. What is said of the extent of France? Name the principal minor govern- 
ments, with their situation. Of what docs the histojy of France at this pcrioil 
consist ? What is said of Hugh Capet and his reign ? 

%, What were the chief events in the reign of Robert? What caused a destruc- 
tive pestilence ? What is said of this period ? By whom, was Robert succeeded ? 
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minions, but refused the kingdom of Italy and tlio empire 
of Germany, wliich lie was invited to accept. The papal 
autliority was exercised at this time so severely, that Eob- 
ert was compelled, by excommunication, to divorce his be- 
loved wife Bertha, because she was liis foiirtli cousin. 
During this reign the year 1000 arrived, which had been 
almost universally predicted as the millennium — the end of 



the world. Tliis belief occasioned general neglect and 
idlentiss ; and a dreadful famine and pestilence was the re- 
sult, which swept away vast multitudes of people, and 
caused the most frightful miseries and crimes. The super- 
stition and ignorance of the people, and the oppression and 
vices of the nobles, made this one of the darkest periods in 
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Iiiimaii history. Eobert died in 1031, and left the throne 
to his son Henry. 

3. Henry I.— This reign is noted for the repeated wars 
which Henry waged with the Duke of Normandy— 
afterward the Conqueror of England, who successfully de- 
fended his dominions against the attacks of the French 
king. This was the cause of that ayersion between the 
English and French monarchs that occasioned so many 
wars during the following reigns. The power of the 
Church was exercised during this reign to put a check to 
the unceasing warfare of the nobles, and to procure some 
respite for the unfortunate peasantry, so that they might 
cultivate the lands, and thus prevent famine and pestilence. 
This was effected by establishing what was called the Truce 
of Oocl — a religious injunction against all military opera- 
tions, duelling, and other acts of violence, from Wednes- 
day, at sunset, till sunrise on Monday, and on all feast and 
holy days. This regulation did much, eventually, to soften 
the ferocity of these terrible times. Henry I. was succeeded 
by his son Philip (1060). 

• 4. Philip I. was a haughty and unprincipled monarch. 
He engaged in a war with William of Normandy, after the 
conquest of England by the latter, and endeavored to sow 
dissensions between him and his son Eobert. After the 
death of , William, he assisted Eobert against William Eu- 
fus, compelling the latter to surrender Normandy to his 
brother. He was excommunicated by the Pope four times, 
for seizing by violence, and illegally marrying, the Countess 
of Anjou, whom he refused to deliver up to her lawful hus- 
band. During this reign Peter the Hermit preached the 
First Orusade (1095). Philip was succeeded by his son 
Louis (1108). 

5. Louis VI., surnamed the Fat^ was an energetic and 

3. For what is the reign, of Henry I. noted? What was the “ Trace of God ?” 
What led to its institution ? What was the effect of it ? Who succeeded Henry L ? 

4. What is said of Philip I. ? Wnat were the chief events of his reign ? Who 
was his successor? 
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prudent king. He did important service to France by 
keeping tlie great vassals of tlie crown under control, and 
gave to the towns their first charters, thus relieving la.rge 
riuBibers of the lower orders from the wretched condition 
of serixlom, in which they had been kept by the iron hand 
of the aristocracy. These early municipalities were called 
(JovimimcS) or commons (afterward the third estate), and 
consisted of citizens leagued together for mutual interest 
and defence. Henry I., of England, having regained Nor- 
mandy, Louis attempted to dispossess him; but, although 
ho raised a large army, the great barons refused to assist 
him, believing that the balance of power would be destroy- 
ed 4f Norniandy Were annexed to tlie Frciicb king’s domin- 
ions. lie was succeeded by bis son Louis (1137). 

6. Louis Til., by marrying Eleanor, became possessed 
of (hiienne and Poitou {imah4oo') ; hut, during the expe- 
.dition which ho andcrto<jk to the Holy Land, and in which 
he was accompanied by his queen, he was so provoked by 
the freedom and levity of her conduct that he divorced 
her, and thus lost her great possessions. These he had the . 
mortification of seeing annexed to the dominions of Henry, 
Duke of Normandy, Count of Anjou and Maine, and after- 
ward king of England (Henry II.), whom Eleanor had mar- 
ried after her divorce from the Erench king. In this way 
Henry IT. came into possession of more extensive territories 
in France than those of the French king hiihself Louis 
was succeeded by his son Philip (1180), 

7. Philip 11. {Aicgustus), — During this reign, the au- 
thority of the monarch was more generally acknowledged 
than it had been since the accession of Hugh Capet, and 
the country became more united and pawerful. This was 

5. What was the character of Louis VI. ? How did he benefit Prance ? What 
wore the “ Coiumiinea What caused a war between him and Henrj^ I. of Eng- 
land ? VVIio succeeded him ? 

0. How did Lonis VIL extend his dominions ? How were they afterward dimiii- 
iehod ? Who AvaB hie »ttCcee»or ? 

T Wliat is wiid of the reign of Philip IL ? State the principal events of it. 
How did Philip extend his dominions ? What other measures diet he accomi>neh ? 
Who iiiueceedcd him ? 
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partly due to tlie great ability and prudence of Pliilip, wlio 
knew liow to make Mmself respected and feared. He en- 
gaged in tlie third Crusade with Eichard I., of England ; 
but, becoming jealous of the English monarch’s fame, he 
deserted him; and, returning home, basely plotted with 
Eicliard’s brother John to seize his dominions. Failing in 
this, he afterward obtained the English provinces in France 
by means of the wickedness and cowardice of John. He 
thus added to his dominions, Hormandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Poitou, and Louvaine ; and afterward extended his sway to 
tlie Pyrenees. He greatly improved the discipline of the 
army, encouraged learning, and availed and paved Paris and 
several other towns. After a reign of 43 years, he left his 
kingdom in a state of tranquillity to his son Louis (1223). 

8. The Albigenses. — The reign of Philip II. is also 
noted for the persecution of the Arbi-gen-ses, — a numerous 
sect of dissenters from the Church of Eome, wlio arose in 
tlie commencement of tlie 13th century, in Languedoc 
{Ian! glie-doo)^ and were supported by Eaymond VL, Count 
of that province. They received their name from Alhigeois 
{aVbe-zhwali)^ the district in which they first appeared. 
During the reign of Philip Augustus (1209), Pope Innocent 
III. caused a crusade to be preached against them, excom- 
municating both them and Count Eaymond ; and, in the 
war which ensued, many of their towns were taken, and the 
most dreadful massacres perpetrated. Eaymond was, at 
last, obliged to submit to the authority of the Pope. Dur- 
ing the war, Swio?i de Montforfy the elder,* took an active 
pax't against the Albigenses, and was conspicuous for his 
cruelty and perfidy. He was killed at the siege of Toulouse 
(1218). 

9. lioiiis ‘Fill, was a feeble monarch; but the wise 


* Father of the famous Earl of Leicester, who founded the English Ifoiiae of Commons. 

8. Who were the Albigenses ? Why were they so called ? Giye an account of the 
cmsade against them. What is said of Simon de Montfort ? 

9. What was the character of Louis VUI. ? What was the state of France dur- 
ing his reign ? Describe the crusade against the Albigenses. 
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policy of Philip Augustus had giyen such an impulse to 
affairs, that Prance continued to he triumphant over the 
English, who, during the reign of Henry HI., made 
repeated attacks upon the French territories. Another 
crusade was undertaken against the Albigenses hy Louis 
yilL, under the authority of the Pope. With a large 
army, he laid siege to Avignon [ali-ven^yong)^ but was kept 
so long under its walls that 20,000 men perished by dis- 
ease and famine; and Louis himself died a short time 
after he received the submission of the conquered in- 
habitants (1226). 

10. Xiouis IX. {Saint Loiiis)^ son and successor of Louis 
VIIL, was but a youth at the time of his accession ; and 
the government was administered by his mother, Blanche 
of Gastik {lcas4eel')^ during whose regency the war against 
the Albigenses was closed by the complete submission of 
Count Eaymond, and the cession, by formal treaty, of 
Languedoc to the crown of France (1229). The Inquisk 

was established at Toulouse {too4oos% and all who re- 
fused to conform to the tenets of the Church of Eome 
were mercilessly punished. The remnant of the Albigenses 
emigrated to the east, and are lost sight of in history a 
short time after these events. 

11. Louis, although uninstructed in letters, imbibed the 
most excellent principles of conduct from his mother, and 
strictly observed them after he attained the age of majority. 
He engaged in a crusade (1249)' against the Sultan of 
Egypt, but was taken prisoner, and ransomed by his sub- 
jects for an immense sum ($1,500,000). Eeturning after 
an absence of five years, he ruled with so much candor and 
moderation, and with such a conscientious regard for jus- 
tice and rectitude, that he was universally esteemed, and 


1 0. Who succeeded Louis VIII. ? Who at flrfct aclmmiptered the government ? 
How was the war against the Albigenses closed ? What followed the treaty ? 

1 1. What was the character of Louis IX. and of his government f What cru- 
sades did he undertake ¥ When and how did his death occur ? By whom was he 
canonized ? Why ? 
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was enabled to promote the true progress and happiness of 
bis people. In another crusade, undertaken to check the Mo- 
hammedans in Syria, he crossed to Africa, and died of the 
plague near Tunis (1270). Louis, some years after his death, 
was formally canonized by the Pope (Boniface VIIL) for his 
many yirtues and his eiforts and sacrifices for the cause of 
Christianity (1297). During the troubles between Henry 
III. of England and his barons, Louis was chosen umpire 
by both parties, but his decision was disregarded. 

12. PMlip III, called the Hardy (because his constitu- 
tion had proYod strong enough to resist the pestilence that 
carried off his fether), continued the war against the Moors ; 
and, with the aid of his uncle, GJiarles of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, reduced the king of Tunis to submission. Charles, 
who had but recently acquired possession of Sicily, became 
Ycry odious to the people by his arbitrary gOYernment and 
the excesses of his followers; and this discontent was en- 
couraged by Peter, king of Aragon,* who claimed the 
island. The result was, that, on Easter day (1282), when 
the church-bell sounded for Ycspers, the Sicilians rushed 
on all the French they could meet with, and massacred 
, them without mercy. About 8,000 persons perished by this 
dreadful event, which is known in history as the Massacre 
of the Sicilian Vespers, Peter of Aragon, by this means, 
succeeded in expelling Charles of Anjou from Sicily; aiid 
Philip III., taking up the cause of his uncle, made an un- 
successful invasion of Aragon, and died a short time after- 
ward of a fever, resulting from disappointment and fatigue 
(1285). 

IB. PMlip IF. {le Bel— the Fair) succeeded at the age 

* Aragon was at this time an important kingdom In the yiortheastorn part of Spain; and 
rested Ids claim to Sicily on his marriage with Cominnec^ daughter of a previous king ol thdC 

'island. "... , ... - v •.'■■■: •. 

1 2. WTio succeeded St. Louis ? Why was Philip IIT. calle^ ^ 

did he end the war against the Moors ? What led to the Massacre of the Si- 
ciUan Vespers Describe it. Wliy did Philip HI. invade Aragon ? W hat caused 
■' "iiis' death'^' " ' ■ ■ ■ 

1 3. Who succeeded Philip III. ? What is said of the rdgn of Philip IV.; De- ’ 
scribe the war which he carried on with Edward I. What caused a war with the 
Flemings ? Describe it. For what were the Flemings noted ? 
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of 17, His reign is one of the most important in French 
history. He carried on a war of seven years with Edward I. 
of England, in order to obtain Giiienne ; but hnally con- 
sented to a treaty relinquishing his claims to that duchy. 
He obtained possession of Flanders ; but governed it so op- 
pressively that the people (called Flemings) rose in revolt- 
and massacred the French to the number of 3,000. Philip 
e ndeavored to reduce the Flemings to submission; but this 
liDive people successfully defended their liberties against 
liis assaults. The Flemings were, at this period, greatly 
distinguished for their skill in weaving, and in other in- 
dustrial arts. 

! l, Tiiis reign is particularly noted for the contest which 
arose between the king and the Pope (Bonilace VIII.), on 
account of the attempt of the latter to prevent the taxation 
of ihe clergy, Boniface in vain issued bull alter bull, all 
of whicli were treated with contempt and defiance by 
Philip; who, after the death of Boniface, succeeded in 
placing the archbishop of Bordeaux {hor-do'), under the 
title of Clement F., on the papal throne, and transferred 
the seat of the papacy from Eome to Aingnon^ where it re- 
mained for about 70 3 ^ears. 

15. He also caused the famous order of Knights Templars^ 
to be condemned and abolished, for alleged corruption and 
immorality ; and the Grand Master and many other indi- 
viduals of the order were burnt to death, while others were 
treated with the most shocking cruelty. The motive of 
the king in this prosecution, was probably the desire to 
possess ‘lilmself of a part of the immense wealth of tlie 
order; and the whole procedure was characterized hj the 
most sliameless perfidy, injustice, and cruelty. Pliilip di(.^cl 

Tilts wloltnitetl religious and military order was founded at Jerusalem in the heginniag of 
the twellth emitury, for the protection of the Holy Sepulchre, ami the pilgrimn who journeyed 
thither. It afterward sipread all over Enrojpe. and hecame noted for its ya.st possessions. It 
WH,H suppressed in England by Edward II. 

1-4. What caused the contest of Philip IV, with the Pope ? Describe it, Wliat 
was .ts result ? 

1 B. Oive an account of the abolition of the order of Knights Templars, What 
was the ehararter of Philip lY. ? What imporhint event occurred in 1302 H 


. ."jw .f - 4 .^ ' 
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a few weeks after this event (1314). His character is that 
of an adroit and’ energetic monarch, but is deeply stained 
with treachery and despotism. The representatives of the 
2Vn'rd Estate, or, the Commons, were called to meet with 
the nobility and clergy in the grand council of the nation 
during this reign, in order to give their consent to the levy 
of taxes (1302). 

16. Louis X, snrnamed EuUn (disorder, or tumult), 
from the tumultuous conduct of the nobles and clergy, who 
attempted to regain from Louis the powers and privileges 
of which they had been deprived by his artful and despotic 
father. He yielded to most of their demands, and issued 
an ordinance enfranchising the serfs within the royal do- 
mains. During his short reign, he was under the influence 
of his uncle, Oharles of Valois (^oal-waE), who employed it - 
to destroy Marigny {maEreen'ye), the former prime-minis- 
ter of Philip the Pair; and this distinguished man was 
condemned and put to death upon a malicious and absurd 
charge of sorcery. On the death of the king (131 C), the 
government was administered by his brother Phil^:), as re- 
gent; and, the infant son of Louis X. having died, Philip 
became king (1317). 

17. Philip V. {le Long — the Tall) assembled the States- 
General to pronounce upon his right to the throne, which 
was disputed by the daughter of Louis X. ; and a decree was 
issued declaring that females are incapable of inheriting 
the crown' of Prance. This decree being based, as it was. ' 
said, upon the barbarous code of the Salian Pranks, was 
called the SaVic Law, During this reign. Prance 'was the 
scene of dreadful religious persecutions, particularly of the 
Jews, who W'ere put to death in Toit-raM with the most 
dreadful barbarity. Philip, after a brief reign of five years, 
was succeeded by his brother GJiarUs (1322). 

10. Why was Lonis X. called UutinP What course Sid he pursue? What is 
said of Marig'iiy ? How did Philip V- hecome king? 

1 7. How did Philip V. secure himself on the throne ? Wliat was the Salic law I 
Wkat persecution took place f By whom was Philip V. succeeded ? 
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EDglish, under the Black Prince, again invaded Prance ; and 
the meniorahle battle of Poitiers was fought, in which John 
was taken prisoner, and no less than 2,500 of the Prench 
nobility and chivalry were slain. The king being carried 
to England, his eldest son, Oliarles^ became regent, and dur- 
ing his administration the people, under Mar-cel!^ head of 
tlie municipality of Paris, made a desperate struggle to curb 
the despotic power of the monarch and obtain a share in 
the government. The States-Gencral were assembled, and 
granted the privileges demanded ; but these being afterward 
annulled, an insurrection broke out which raged for some 
time, but was terminated by the death of Marcel, and the 
defeat of the popular cause. 

2L At the same time, a frightful insurrection of the 
peasantry burst forth, caused by the hopeless misery in 
which they had been so long kept by the nobles. Tliis re- 
volt is called the Jacquerie {zliaJc' e-re\ from Jacques Bon- 
homme (zliak bon-oni)^ the name derisively applied to a 
Preiich peasant. The feudal castles were sacked and de- 
stroyed by the insurgents, and their inmates, of every age 
and sex, put to death with shocking barbarity. ■ Being at 
last defeated in an attack upon one of the towns, the peas- 
ants were hunted down on all sides like wild beasts, and 
massacred by thousands \ so that some of the rural dis- 
tricts were almost depopulated, and presented a ghastly 
scene of ruin and desolation. 

22. In the mean time, John, being a prisoner in England, 
in order to obtain liis release, consented to surrender a large 
part of his territories ; but to this the States-General would 
not submit ; and Edward III. again invaded France, btit 
finally made peace, consenting to release John upon more 
reasonable terms. Tlie latter, after four years’ captivity, 


20. Wlmt invasion took place during John’s reign ? What was its result f 
What events occurred during the regency of Charles ? 

21 . What was the Jacquei'u f Describe it. How were the peasants treated ^ 

22. How did John obtain his release? Why did he return to England? Uow 
was the ducal line of Burgundy founded ? 
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cessors ; and at Paris an insniTection occurred, wliicli -vvas 
witli much difficulty subdued. An expedition was under- 
taken to reduce the Flemings^ who had revolted against 
their ruler, Count Louis of Flanders ; and the terrible bat- 
tle of {rose'delc) was fought, in which the cele- 

brated Flemish leader Philip Va^ Artevelde {arHe-veld) 
was defeated and .slain, and no less than 25,000 of the 
brave Flemings perished (13B2). The French king him- 
self was present in this battle, but his army was com- 
manded by Oliver Olisson Constable of France, 

a man of great talents and distinction. 

25. This great victory strengthened the power of the 
king ; and the French towns, which had made resistance to 
the royal exactions, being obliged to submit, all their citi- 
zens who had been prominent in the popular movement 
were put to death without mercy. In Paris alone, 300 
were led to the scaffold, niartyrs to the cause of popular 
freedom (1382)^ Some years after this, Cha'les VI. be- 
came afflicted with insanity, from which he never entirely 
recovered; and while France, in consequence ’ of this ca- 
lamity, was a prey to every species of disorder, Henry V. 
invaded it, took Har’fleur, and penetrated into the country. 
On his retreat, he was surprised at Agincourt ; but, though 
obliged to give battle at great disadvantage, he gained a 
decided victory (1415). This was followed by the taking 
of Eouen and the conquest of Hormandy; when, finally, 
the treaty of Troyes was made, according to which Henry 
married Catharine, daughter of Charles VI., and was, on 
the death of the latter, to become king of France. This 
shameful treaty was ratified by the Statos-General, but was 
never carried into effect, for Henry died some months be- 
fore the death of Charles VI. (1422). 

26. Charles VII., the Victorious, was crowned at Poi- 


2.'>. Wliat was ihe effect bf this victory? How was the Mopf aflUctecl ? What 
invasioD took place ? With what' result ? Wliat followed the battle of Agincourt i' 
What is said of the treaty of Troyes V Why was it not carried -into effect ? 
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the power of the English, by whom she was..biirnt to death 
-at Koiien, on a charge of sorcery (1431). 

29. ISTothing was gained by the cruel execution of the 

Maid of Orleans ; ” for the English continued to suffer 

defeat till they finally lost all their French possessions ex- 
cept Calais; and the Duke of Burgundy, who had previously 
supported them, became reconciled to Charles VIL Charles 
thus rightly received the surname of Victorious ; for he 
had become one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. 
The last years of his life were embittered by the Avicked 
and undutiful conduct of Louis, his eldest son, avIio re- 
peatedly plotted against him. With such terror was he in- 
spired from the Avicked intrigues of the prince, that he Avas 
afraid to take food lest he might be poisoned; and died, it 
is said, from want of sustenance (1461). 

30. Louis XL The character of this' king presents a 
strange and odious combination of dissimulation, cruelty, 
and superstition, and on this account he has been styled 
the Tiberius of France, Determined to enlarge the royal 
authority by weakening the great feudal A^assals, he soon 
excited their opposition ; and a coalition Avas formed against 
him, called the League of the Public Good (1465), the ruling 
spirit of which was Charles the Bold, afterAvard Duke of 
Burgundy. A war ensued, in whidi Louis was defeated, 
and compelled to grant all the concessions demanded ; but 
these he afterward revoked, and, one ‘by one, reduced the 
rebellious vassals to submission. 

31. The greater part of the reign of Louis XI. is occu- 
pied Avith dark intrigues against his enemies, particularly 
against Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The latter was 
afterward defeated, in two great battles, by the Swiss, Avhose 
country he had invaded ; and the next year he suffered 


29. What is further related of the reign of Charles AUI. ? What emhittorod his 
last years ? What caused his death f 

50. What is said of the character of Louis XI. ? What caused the LHigve of 
tJie Public Good? What was the result of the war? 

51 . What occupied most of this reign ? What is said of Charles of Burgundy ? 

9^ 
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aemtiw, mul Archduke of Austria (1477). This marriage 
laid the foundation of the greatness of the hoiise a£ Aus- 
tria and led to a rivalry between France and the Empne 
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CIIRONOLOGIOAL RECAPITULATION. 


987.’ Hugh Capet, first of the Capetian dynasty. 
096, Boberfc. Reigned 35 years. 

1000. Year of the predicted millennium. 

1031. Henry I. Reigned 29 years, 

1060. Philip I. Reigned 48 years. 

1095. Mnt Gnisade preached. 

1108*. Louis VI., tJie Fat Reigned 29 years. 

“ Enfranchis(‘ment of the Communes. 

1137 Louis VII., the Young. Reigned 43 years. 


Reigned 9 years. 


JLjOUiS VXA., ~ 

IIRO. Philip XI., Au gt(.8tu8. Reigned 43 years. 


Secovd Crusade.' 
Third Onmde. 


S doatb Sr ? Why is this an tapmtant date S 





EEVIEW QtlESTIONS. 

1. State all you can of Hugh Capet and his reign 

2. Over what territory did Capet have dominion ? 

3. By whom was he succeeded on the throne ? 

4. State the important events of King Kobert’s reign. 

5. What is said in relation to the predicted millennium?. I 

6. By whom was King Kobert succeeded on the throne? 

7. Name the important events of the reign of Henry I. 

8. How was the power of the Church exercised during his reign ?, 

9. By whom was Henry L succeeded on the throne?.... 

10. What were the character and acts of King Philip I. ?, 

11. Ilow many kings of the Capetian race were there? 


'.PAOT 
147-167 

167 ' 

187- 188 

188- i89v 
189 
189 

161-189 
187—193, 193—196 
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1200. Crusade against the Alhigenses. 

1218. Deatli of Simon de Montfort 

12.23. Louis VIII. Reigned 3 years. Continued persecution of the 
■ Alhigenses. 

122G. Louis IX. (Si. Louis). Reigned 44 yeai-s. Two Crusades un* 
dertaken. 

1229. The Alhigenses subdued. 

1270. Philip III., the Hardy. Reigned 15 years. 

1282. The Massacre of the Sicilian Vespers. 

1285. Philip IV., the Fair. Reigned 29 years. Contest with Pope 
Boniface. 

1314. Louis X., Rutin. ' Reigned 2 years. • 

1317. Philip V., the Tall. Regent 7 months ; reigned 5 years. Sadie 
law confirmed. 

1322. Charles IV. Reigned 0 years. 

1328. Philip VI., of Valois. Reigned 22 years. 

1346. Battle of Orecy. 

1350. John, the Good. Reigned 14 years. 

1350. Battle of Poitiers. 

1364. Charles V., the Wise. Reigned 16 years. ConstaUe du GuescUn. 
1380. Charles VI., the Well-heloved. Reigned 42 years. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1422. Charles VII., the Vietmious. Reigned 39 years. 

1431. Joan of Arc burnt at Rouen. . 

1461. Louis XI. Reigned 22 yeara Called by some the Tiberius of 
France. 

1477. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, killed at ISTancy. The 
duchy seized by Louis XL 
1483. Death of Louis XI. 
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12. Name tliem in the order of their succession IST-lSS-lSG-lOO-lOl-lOa-lOS-lDS'lOO 

13. What was the character of Louis VI., and what were his important acts 2 189-19C 

14. ITow did Louis VII. gain and lose vast territory in France ? 19C 

15. State the important events in the life of Queen Eleanor? 190~16r3-l()6 

16. What was the character of Philip Augustus? 190-l{ft 

IL Give an account of the important events of his reign 100-191 -16'?“168 

18. Give the history of the Albigensos 191-192-20T 

19. State what you can of Simon de Montfort 169-191 

20. State what you can of Count Eaymond ■- 191-192 

21. Give an account of the reign of Louis IX., or St. Louis 192-193 

22. What did Philip the Hardy accomplish in Africa and Aragon ? 193 

23. Give the facts in relation to the Massacre of the Sicilian Vespers 193 

2^1. Kamo the principal events of the reign of Philip the Fair 193-194 

25. What can you state of Flanders and the Flemings ? 187-194-199 

26. Of Louis X., the son and successor of Philip the Fair ? 195 

27. Who was Philip the Long, and hy what right did he become king ? — 195 

28. Who was Gharlos IV., and how did he succeed to the throne? 195-196 

29. Who was 3 ‘hi lip of Valois, and what were the events of his reign ? ... 196 

30. Give tlie particulars of the contest between him and Edward III... 174-175-196 

8t. What account can you give of the Black Plague of 1348-9 ? 175-196 

32. Beginning wiih the first, name six kings of the House of Valois 196—201 

33. Who was John the Good ? Name the events of his reign 196-197-198 

34. Give an account of the contest between him and Edward IIT. 175-197-198 

35. What was the character, anti what the acts of Charles the Wise? 198 

36. Give an account of the expedition against the Flemings 199 

37. State wimt tiie consequences were of Clisson’s victory 199 

38. Wluit efforts did Henry V. make to subdue France ? 179-lt)9 

39. With what success were his efforts attended? 179-180-399 

40. What were the early events in the reign of Charles the Victorious ? 199-200 

41. Give the facts in the career of Joan of Arc 180-200-201 

42. Give the closing events in -the life of King Charles 201 

43. Who was Louis XI., and what was his character ? 201 

44. Give an account of the events in his reign 201-202 

45. Give the history of Mary of Burgundy 202 

40. What is said of the closing years of Louis XI. ? 202 

47. In what year did his death occur ? 202 

48. Name, in chronological order, the important events from the accession 

of Hugh Caped, to the Massacre ‘Of the Sicilian Vespers 202-2a3 

49. Name, in chronological order, the important events from the Massacre 

of the Sicilian Vesp(?r8 to the death of Louis XI 203 

50. Kamo the early kings of France, with their surnames 202-203 

61. Name I hem with the length of their reigns 202-203 

52. Name each with the most important act of Ms reign 187—202 

.5.3, Which them had the longest reign ? 202-203 

51. Which of them engaged in the Crusades? 202-203 

55. During wliosc reign was the battle of Grecy fought ? 203 

66. During whose reign was the battle of Poitiers fought ? ^ 203 

67. During whose reign was the battle of Agineourt fought ? 203 

58. Who was Maximilian * 202 
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. SECTION V. 

The Ceusades. 

. From the Council of Clermont (1095) to the Capture of Ao7^e hy the 
Mohammedans (1291). 

L The Crusades were religions wars carried on clnring 
the Middle Ages between the Ohristiaii nations of the 
West and the Mohammedans of the East. From an early 
period^ it had been deemed by the Church an acfc of piety 
to rnahe a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to yisit the yarious 
places which the Saviotir had hallowed by his presence, 
and to pay deyotion to the sepnlchre in which he had been 
entombed. The Saracens, who conquered Palestine in the 
7th century, had respected these Christian pilgrimages, 
and rather assisted than opposed those who made them, 
allowing them to build .a church and a hospital at Jerusa- 
lem. The Fatimite sultans of Egypt, on their conquest of 
Syria, in the 10th century, had been less generous; and 
Christendom, at that time, became somewhat alarmed and 
excited. 

2. But when the Seljuk Turks took possession of Syria 
and captured Jerusalem (1076), fhe pilgrims were treated 
with the most shocking cruelty and insult ; and the news 
of these atrocities excited the deepest indignation through- 
out Christendom. The Byzantine emperors first taking 
alarm, appealed to the Christian monarchs of the West; 
and Pope Gregory YII. had entertained the idea of sending 
aid to the Emperor Manuel, in accordance with his earnest 
supplication, as early as 1073. It was not, howeyer, until 

1. WTiat were the crusades ? What ia said of the Christian pilgrimages ? How 
were the Christian pilgrims treated by the Saracens ? What alarmed Christendom 
in the tenth century ? 

2. How did the Seljuk Turks treat the Christians ? What was the conseciuence ? 
When w'^ere effectual measures for relief taken? 
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Peter the Hermit, roturiiiiig from the Holy Land^ depicted 
the dreadful siifferiiigs of the Christians of Palestine, that 
any effectual measures for relief were taken. 

S. This religious enthusiast was a natiye of Am'i-ens, in 
France, and animated all who listened to his preaching 
with the same burning zeal against the infidels as had 
filled his own soul on witnessing their atrocities. Pope 
Urban IL soon took up the cause; and two councils were 
held, at the second of which, at Gler-mont\ in France 
(1095), the Pope himself deliyered an impassioned address 
to a yast multitude of both clergy and laymen. His ex- 
hortation was greeted with the cry of God wills it which 
burst simultaneously from eyery one present. The war 
w\as 9 accordingly, agreed upon ; and all who entered into it 
were directed to wear, as a badge, a cross of red stuff at- 
tached to the shoulder. Hence these wars were called 
Crusades. 

4. First Crusade. — From all parts of Europe thou- 
sands hurried, at the summons of the Pope, to take part in 
the holy war; and, in the spring of 1096, no less than 
275,000 men, in large part the dregs of the population, 
were on their way to Palestine. Peter himself commanded 
a great multitude ; but the first detachment, under Walter 
the Penniless, was cut to pieces by the Bulgarians, only a 
small band reaching Constantinople, where it was joined 
by the forces of Peter. This undisciplined multitude en- 
gaged the army of the Turkish Sultan on the plains of 
Nice, bift wore defeated with great slaughter. A third 
and fourth expedition of the same kind shared a similar 
fate. 

5. But the real crusaders soon arriyed at Constantino- 
ple. Tliese consisted of six armies of yeteran soldiers, com- 
manded by the most skilful and experienced generals of 

55. Who waft Peter the Ilorniit ? What was done by Pope Urban II. ? Wliat took 
pla(',e at the Council of Clermont ? Why were these wars called Crmades r 

4. In what way was the first crusade commenced ? 

5. Who wert^ the real Crusaders ? What force had they ? 
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tlie age; Godfrey of Bouillon {hoo-ml-yonf), Duke of Lor- 
3*aine ;* Hugh the GrecCt^ brother of Philip I, king of 
France; Eohert, son of William the Conqueror of Eng- 
land; Count Boherty of Flanders; Bodie-mondy Count of 
Tarentum, with his cousin, the noble and illustrious 
Tancred; and Count Raymond, of Toulouse. The whole 
force amounted to about 600,000 men. 

6. Having defeated Sultan Sori-man, and captured 
Nice, liis capital (1097), they proceeded to Syria, and took 
Antioch (1098), after a siege of seven, months. During 
this siege, Peter the' Hermit, and multitudes of others, de- 
serted the ranks of the crusaders. After routing an im- 
mense army of Mohammedans, sent by the Persian sultan, 
the crusaders marched to Jerusalem, where they found their 
army reduced to 40,000 men. After a short siege, this city 
surrendered (1099), and Godfrey of Bouillon was unani- 
mously elected king. A short time after this, he defeated 
the Sultan of Egypt, with an iihmense army, at Ascalon. 

7. The Kingdom of Jeymsalem, thus founded, was gradu- 

ally extended till it embraced, the whole of Palestine; the 
best part of Asia Minor was restored to the Eastern Em- 
pire, and Bohemond was made Prince of Antioch. At 
Jerusalem were founded the two famous orders of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John and Knights Templars. 
For nearly ‘fifty years the three Latin principalities or 
kingdoms of tlie East — Bdessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem — 
maintained themselves against the Mohammedans, and in- . 
creased in power and wealth. ' * 

8. Second Crusade. — This was excited by the dangers 
to which the Christians of Syria were exposed from the 
conquering arms of a Turkish Emir, who, having been ap- 
pointed 'governor of Aleppo, had defeated the Franks at 

6. What was accomplished hy the crusaders ? Wlio was made Kin,gr of Jeru- 
salem ? 

V. How was the kingdom of Jerusalem extended? What else was done? What 
orders were founded ? What is said of Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem ? 

8. What oxcilod the second crusade ? By whom was it preached ? Who took 
part in it ? What caused its failure ? 
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sultans of Egypt, Aleppo, and Bamascus became liostile to 
each otlier ; and tbe Eranks, or Christians of Syria, were 
left secure in their possessions. 

11. The Ponrtli Crusade was enjoined by Pope Inno- 
cciit III. (1203). A vast armament was fitted out 'at 
Venice; but the expedition was diverted from its proper 
mission against the Mohammedans, and, under Baldwin, 
Count of Elanders, proceeded against Constantinople. This 
city the crusaders took (1204), and founded there the Latin 
dynasty of emperors, who occupied the throne for fifty-six 
years. * 

12. The Fifth Crusade was led by Frederick XL, em- 
peror of Germany. It began in 1228^ and was terminated 
by a treaty which the emperor , made with the sultan of 
Egypt. In accordance with this treaty, Palestine was 
ceded to Frederick, and free toleration gi’anted of both the 
Christian and Mohammedan faiths. . Under this arrange- 
ment, the Christians iived in Jerusalem in peace and pros- 
perity, undisturbed until the irruption of the Mongols, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century* 

13. The Sixth Crusade was undertaken by Louis IX. 
(St, Louis),. of France (1249), in consequence of the cap- . 
ture and pillage of Jerusalem by the barbarous Mongols. 
The French monarch, after having taken Damietta, was 
utterly defeated by the Sultan of Egypt, and taken prisoner. 
He was afterward ransomed by his subjects (1250). 

14. The Seventh Crusade was undertaken by 8X 
Louis in alliance with Prince Edward (afterward Edward 
I.) of England (1269), in consequence of the taking of 
Antioch by the Mamb-luke* Sultan of Egypt. Louis 

* The Mnmehil'eii (a word meaning in Arabic, slanea) were of Turkish orMn, and were bought 
by t)jo Sultan of Egypt and placed in tbe army, lu IWi, they had advanced to such a degree of 
power, that they made one of their number Sultan, ana founded a dynasty which occupied the 
throne of Egypt for centuries. 

1 1 . ^Vho eiijoiued the fourth crusade ? What did it accompJiah ? 

1 2. Who was at the head of the fiah crusade ? What was effected hy it ? 

1 3. By whom was the sixth crusade undertaken ¥ Why ? What was the resnll. f 

1 4. By whom was the seventh crusade undertaken f Why ? What caused the 
death of St. Louis ? Wha.t followed ? What was done by Edward i 
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crossed to Africa, expecting to receiye the King of Tunis as 
a coiiTcrt to Oliriskanity ; but, instead of a.couYert, he 
found a determined enemy ; and a pestilence having broken 
out, the French perished by thousands on the burning 
sands. St. Louis died in his tent ; and his son Philip, 
after making a treaty with the king of Tunis, returned to 
France (1270). Prince Edward, however, proceeded to the 
Holy Land, and gained some advantages by his skill and 
valor; but after making- a ten years" truce, he returned- 
home to assume the English throne. 

15. This was the last of the crusades. Antioch had been 
taken by tlio sultan of Egypt, and all its inhabitants 
slaughtered or made slaves in 1268; the other towns of 
Syria, soon after fell saccessively into the hands of the Mo- 
ll ammeclaiis, excepting Acre, which for a time was the me- 
tropolis of the Christians.. This also w^as captured by the 
sultan in 1291, and its inhabitants, to the number of 
60,000, put to death or sent into bondage. Soon afterward 
all the churches and fortifications of the Latin Christians 
throughout Syria wera demolished. 

IS. Influence of the Crusades. These enteqirises 
indirectly contributed very greatly to the political and 
social improvement of the nations of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. They tended to Ireah tip the feudal system^ 
by compelling the great barons to sell their lands, in order 
to raise the money necessary to equip their troops and 
transport them to distant countries. They also aided pop- 
ular freedom, by inducing kings to grant to the towns po- 
litical privileges, in return for contributions of money for 
the same purpose. 

17. They encouraged commerce, by employing so many 
ships and such vast’ supplies as were required to transport 
and sustain the vast armies which were raised and sent out 

1 What events destroyed the power of the Latin Christians in Syria ? 

1 0. Wtuit was the influence of the crusades on the Feudal System r On popuiac 
freedom ? 

1 1. On commcFce and navigation ? What cities rose to eminence ? 
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to SO great a distance. Foreign countries were brouglit into 
communication witb each, other, and the adyantage of a 
mutual exchange of products soon became apparent. 
Thus the arts of navigation and ship-building rapidly ad- 
vanced ; and many cities situated in the route of these ex- 
peditions soon acquired extraordinary influence and wealth. 
Of these Gm'oa and Venice are examples. 

18. They promoted the difftision of knowledge^ and the 
progress of science and literature. Those who engaged in 
them were at first grossly ignorant and illiterate; but 
coming in contact with the G-reek and Saracenic civiliza- 
tion, they soon imbibed a taste for the science and litera- 
ture which constituted one of its most prominent features, 
and, on returning home, communicated the same spirit to 
their fellow countrymen. 

19. They ivere enterprises undertaken for a nolle and 
unselfish purpose ; and, although blended with it, was the 
desire of military distinction and renown, this was to be 
gratified by great self-sacrifice, and personal devotion to a 
cause which conscience and religion approved. Hence 
were necessarily infused that heroic and disinterested spirit, 
that eagerness to succor the weak and distressed, that love 
of romantic adventure, and those elevated sentiments of 
honor, all of which went to form that remarkable feature 
of the manners of the Middle Ages, known as chivalry. 


CHROhTOLOGICAL RECAPITULATIOK. 

A. bT 

1070. Jerusalem taken by tlie Soljuk Turks. 

1090. Council of Clermont. 

First crusade advocated by Pope Urban IT. 

1097. Soliman defeated and Nice taken by the Crusaders. 

1008. Antioch taken by the Crusaders. 

1099. Jerusalem taken, and Godfrey of Bouillon elected king. 

18. Ho%v did they promote the diffusion of knowledge, and the progress of 
science and literature ? . - . , . ^ - 

1 0. What is further said of their influence ? How did they give rise to chivalry t 


1147. Secoria mufoao „ 

Conrad. . 

1187. Jei-usalem taken by Sala^iu j ^ Frederick Bar- 

1189 Third cvusodQ undei Pb.il p •> 

130-1 Constantinople ^ H emperor of Gennany. 

Mfth crusade, 

1349. Louis and Prince Edward. 

1309. Seventh' crusade, under S . ^ 

1370. f ®;-i°JbrarMSrammedans. Total conquest of 

1391. Capture of Auc oy rn Obristians 

Syria and subjugation of the LaUn on 
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&. Name those who were moat cent's oVthe 11th oentm7.184-20^311 

2;^ Kame, in clironological order* important 18.4-202-212 

<^4. Karae those of the 12th century ^ ^ 184-203-212 

«>*) Name those of the l^th century 185-203 

Si*. Name those of the 14th century 185-203 

27. Name those of the 15th century 
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SECTION VI. 

CBJiqTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 

Ages. . 

Germany — 843 1493). 

1. After tlie battle of Eontenaille, in wliicb the degen- 
erate grandsons of Charlemagne fought with each other over 
the territories subdued by his' wisdom and yalor, the em- 
pire was divided into three portions, — France, Germany, 
aTid Italy; and tlie second of these divisions was assigned 
to Ijouis (843). The Carlovingian race became extinct in 
Oil ; and thereafter the Bi'et, or Great Council consisting 
of the |)rovincial rulers and the chief dignitaries of the 
Church, assumed the right of. electing the emperor, subject 
to confirmation by the Pope, by whom alone he could be 
crowned. 

2. Several races at this time occupied Germany, the chief 
of which were the Franlcs, Saxons, Ba-vaWi-ans, and Sua!- 
li-ans.; and the first choice of the Diet was Conrad of 
Franconia, He was succeeded (919) by five Saxon emper- 
ors, the first of whom was Henry I. {the Fowler), who brave- 
ly and successfully withstood an irruption of the Magyars 
{nioFyars), or Hungarians, whom he defeated in a great 
battle (934), and thus saved his country from being overrun 
by those barbarous hordes. Before his death (936) he was 
regarded as the greatest monarch in Europe. 

3. He was succeeded by his son Otho L (the Great), 
who again saved Germany by defeating the Hungarians 

1. When and liow was the empire of . Charlemagne divided? To whom was 
Germany assigned ? W^hen did the Carlovingian race become extinct ? What fol- 
lowed'?' 

2. What races occupied Germany ? Who was the first choice of the electors I 
By whom was he succeeded ? What is said of Henry the Fowler? 

3. Wh(* succeeded Henry I, ? What was accomplished by Otho the Great ? 
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(955), in a battle near Augsburg {ougs'hoorg), and extended 
the limits of the Empire on ereiy side. At the head of a 
victorious army he passed the Alps, subdued Italy, and 
after receiving at Mifan the iron crown of the Lombards, 
was crowned by the Pope Emperor of the West (962). 

’ 4. This great monarch died in 973, and was succeeded 
by his son Otho II., whose reign was a constant series of 
wars. He defeated the Saracens in Lower Italy, and made 
himself master of JSTajdes and Tarentum; but the Greek 
emperor having invited the Saracens again into Italy, 
Otho was entirely overwhelmed by them, and narrowly 
escaped with life* At a diet held in Ye-ro'na, he formally 
confirmed the privileges of the Bspuhlic of Venice; and was 
preparing a great expedition against the Greeks and Sara- 
cens, when lie died at Eome (983). 

5. Otho III. was also a great monarch. He defeated the 
Slaves f or Slavonians, who had long carried on war against 
the Empire, and compelled their chief, Mi-cislas, Duke of 
Poland, to do him homage. Afterward, by formally ac- 
knowledging the successor of the duke a king, he raised 
the Polish territories to the rank of a kingdom (995). He 
died at Eavenna (1002), and was succeeded by Henry II. 
who was the last of the Saxon emperors (1024). 

6. Pour Franconian Emperors followed. The first was 
Conrad II., who annexed the kingdom of Burgundy to 
the Empire. Henry III., his son, promulgated the Truce 
of God, extended liis sway over Hungary, and repressed the 
insolence of the spiritual and temporal princes of Germany. 
He was succeeded by Henry IV. (1056), who had a severe 
contest with the famous Pope Gregory VIL (Hirde-brand). 

* The or Slurom'onit:, anciently called Sarmatians and Scythians, oriprinally inhabited 

Iht' northern partH of Europe and Asia, and previous to the aeveuth century had spread them- 
selves over a large district in Central Europe, bordering on the Baltic Sea. 

4. State the principal events in the rei™ of Otho IT. When did his death occur ? 

5, Wliat was accomplished by Otho III. ? How did Poland become a kingdom ? 
"U'ho was the last of the Saxon emperors y 

C, What (‘inperorB followed ? What was done by Conrad IT. ? By Henry III. ? 
Who Haccetided him? What caused the contest between Henry IV.' and Gregory 
VII. y How was Henry IV. humiliated? 
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Tins talented and energetic pontiff aimed to free the Church 
from its abuses and make it supreme over the civil power^ 
and therefore determined to put a stop to the corrupt sale 
of ecclesiastical offices by the emperor. Henry, resisting 
this, was excommunicated; and, in 1077, the greatest tem- 
poral monarch in the world was forced to stand barefoot on 
the frosty earth at Canossa (a town in Italy) for three 
days, waiting for admission to Gregory, to whom he finally 
made the most abject submission. 

7. But he failed to keep his promises, and raised a large 
army, with wdiich he defeated Rudolf of Suaiia, whom the 
Pope had caused to be elected in his stead. Then passing 
into Italy, he took Eome (1084), and ordered the election of 
a pope in place of Gregory, whom he deposed p.nd drove into 
exile at Salerno.* Here, this zealous and able pontiff died 
(1085); but, notwithstanding his misfortunes, he left the 
papal power greatly strengthened and improved by his efforts. 
JlenryiV. was succeeded by Henry V. (1106), who was 
the last of the Franc.oiiiaii emperors; and after the crown 
had been worn by Lotliaire of Saxony (1125-1137), it passed 
into the possession of Conrad of Suabia (Conrad III.). 

8. Conrad III., the first of the Siiabian Emperors, took 
part in the second Crusade. His reign is noted for the 
commencement of the civil wars between the papal and 
imperial parties, called, respectively, the Guelplis and GMV- 
ellines, the contests between whom continued to harass. 
Germany and Italy fOr nearly three centuries. Fredericlc L 
{Bar-ba-ros'sa — Red-Beard), the nephew of Conrad, suc- 
ceeded him (1152) ; and displayed, during a long reign, the 
character of an active and talented monarch. He engaged 
in a contest with the Lombard cities of Northern Italy, 

* A town in Southern Italjr, about thirty miles southettst of Naples, on a gulf of the same 
name. It is very famous iu history. 

•y. What did he afterward do ? Where did Gregor die? mat was the effect 
of his efforts ? Who succeeded Henry IV. ? When did Conrad of Suahia assume 

S.^TOat is said of the reiffn of Conrad HI. ? Of Frederick Barbarossa ? How 
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wMcIl at tkis time emkging into power, claimed tlie rights 
of republics. Although at first defeated, they subsequently 
triumphed (1176) in the battle of Legnano {len-yah’no) f 
and, by the peace of Constance,^ acquired their independ- 
ence (1183). Frederick perished in the third Crusade 
(1190). He is regarded as the best and wisest of his race. 

9. The interval between the death of Frederick Barba- 
rossa and the accession of the Hapsburgline (1190-1273), 
was a period of constant internal commotion and foreign 
war. The most eminent of the emperors of this period was 
Frederick 11., grandson of Barbarossa, and one of the 
ablest and most accomplished sovereigns of the Middle 
Ages. He was compelled, by his obligations to the pope, 
to undertake two expeditions to the Holy Land, in the 
second of which he was successful. Contests with the 
Italian cities and with the papacy occupied the remainder 
of his reign. He died^in 1250. 

10. The Hanseatic' League. — During the reign of 
Frederick IL, Hamburgh and Lubec formed a union, to 
protect their shipping against pirates, and extend their 
commerce. This confederacy was soon joined by BremJen, 
Cologne^ Dant^zic, and many other towns, and became very 
infiuential and celebrated, under the title of the Hansa, or 
Han-se-atHc League. Its principal foreign depots were 
London^ Briigei^^X Nov'gorod^% and Ber'gen\ Its deputies 
met every three years at Lubec. ‘ This league attained its 
highest prosperity and importance in the 14th century. 
Its last general assembly met in 1630. 


*■ A town of Northern Italy, sixteen miles N. W. of Milan. 

f A town in the Koiitbern part of Germany, on the northwestern shore of Lalie Constance. 

^ In the Middle Ajifos the great emporium of Central Europe, distinguished not only for its 
extensive commerce, but its manufacture of cloths and tnpestrlos. 

^ A great enipufimrt ofWe.stern Russia during the 12th, 13th, and Uth centuries; having at 
one time, it is said, a population of 400,000. 
ii A eomniercial town lu the western part of Norway. 


f). What is said of the period followin#?; the reip^ii of Frederick I. ? What was 
the character of Frederick II. !? What were the chief events of his reign ? 

10. What led to the Hanseatic League ? What towns joined it?, wliatwere 
its principal foreign depots? Where and bow often did its deputies meet? When 
did it reach its highest influence ? When did it end ? 
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11. Rudolf 1.5 the first of the Haps'hurg"^ line, was 
acknowledged emperor by the Pope (Gregory X.) (1273), 
on condition of resigning all jurisdiction over Rome, while 
he retained the riglit of investing new bishops. He sub- 
diied Ot^to-car of Bohemia, and seized his dominions, in- 
cluding Austria, thus founding the present Austrian Em- 
pire. He ruled with much skill and energy ; and, reducing 
the robber-nobles to submission^ greatly increased the im- 
perial power. On his death (1291) a contest arose as to 
the succession ; but his son Albert finally prevailed (1298). 

12. Albert 1. — During this reign the Swiss Cantons 
made their memorable rising foj independence, being pro- 
voked, according to the popular tradition, by the tyranny 
of the governor, Qesler {ghes’ler), who commanded, as the 
story goes, the citizens of Al'torf to bow before the ducal 
cap of Austria, set upon a pole in the market-place. This, 
William Tell refused to do ; and was condemned to lose his 
life, or shoot an apple from his son’s head. Although he 
succeeded in this trying ordeal, the governor still refused 
to set him at liberty; but a storm arising as he was carried 
in chains across the lake, he was unfettered, in order that 
he might render aid as a steersman ; when, leaping from 
the vessel as it neared the shox'e, he escaped, and a short 
time after avenged himself and his country by slaying the 
tyrannical governor (1308).f The emperor himself was 
murdered the same year in Switzerland by his nephew, 
John of Suabia. 

13. After the muixler of Albert, the imperial throne was 
filled in succession by Henry VIL (1308-1313), who an- 

* Ilapshurn, meaning JTairVn CaMh, was the name ^ven to the stronghold built by the feudal 
ancestors (i( this r«c:o, on tlie Rhine. 

f The story of William Tell is a traditionary legend, the details of which are now generally 
believed to bo fictitious. 


1 1 . What wore the principal events of the reign of Rudolf I. f Who succeeded 
him y 

1 2. What interesting event occurred during the rei^ of Albert I. f Relate the 
story of William Tell, w hen and how did Albert’s death occur ? 

13. W'ho were the next four emperors ? Which annexed Bohemia to the em- 
pire ? What was the Golden Bull ? By whom was it issued ? What followed the 
loath of Charles lY. ? When did Sigismund of Hungary ascend the throne f 

10 



MS«nft(131'3-1349); aiid 
78) ; the last of whom pxihlished ihc Golden 
bylhich the electors of the 
of election were determined (1366).^ ihe 
les IV. was followed, hy seTeral brief leig , 
le crown was conferred on 8ig'is-mnnd of 
n of Charles IV. (1410).^ . 

iperor had .b^en ting Hungary, ^nd a - 

In immense armf of Hungarians, French, 

Poles to relieve the Byzantine Hmpire, then 
but was terribly defeated a 

390) During his reign J oJin IIuss , 

itest the abuses of the Church, and attacked 
premacy. At first he was excommunicated, 
n<r indiced under a safe-conduct given by the 
:i;mund, to attend the 
rehended, convicted of heicsj, , 

^ nliffhtcd word of Sigismund, buint at tlio 
^ ffis friend and disciple, Jar'ome of Prague, 
ame fate tlie rtext yfeai. 

ed to a furious war of sixteen years, the first 

li the Bohemians, or HussMes, were led by the 
;1 Zk'ca, and defeated the armies S^smund 
tries In 1437, a treaty was made, by which t . 
lertv of the Hussites in Bohemia was acknowl- 
lile this war was going on,_Sigismun 
Turks whom he defeated in a great battle near 
poked the Ottoman conquests on 
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lowed by tliat of Frederick IILy who, in order to aggran- 
dize the house of Austida, neglected the general interests of 
the empire, and suffered the infidel Turks to make great 
encroachments upon its territories. He succeeded (1477) 
in efihcting a marriage . between his son and 

3fmnj of Burgundy^ thus obtaining for the former the 
sovereignty of the ISTetherlands, which Mary had inherited 
from her fatlier, Charles the Bold. Printing was invented 
in Germany during the reign of Frederick III. Maxi- 
milian succeeded his father on the imperial throne in 1493. 

Switzerland— {F rom 1307 to 1476): 

17; The oppression of the Swiss by Albert I. led to an 
insurrection; and Leopold, his son, advancing into Switzer- 
land with a considerable army, was defeated by a small band, 
of Swiss afc the narrow pass of Mor'gar4en (1315). ThiS 
was followed by a league o£ the Cantons of Uri {oo'ree)^ 
Sclmeitz {sliioites)^ and TJntenoalden {oon' ter -tool’ den), to 
which others were afterward added ; and, in 1352, the con- 
federacy included eight Cantons. The Austrians afterward 
renewed the war, and were again defeated at Semfach 
(1386), in a battle memorable for the devotion of Arnold 
of Wiiikelried {wiidkel-reed), who, Avhen his countrymen 
recoiled from the serried spears of the enemy, rushed upon 
them, burying them in his bosom, but making way for the 
Swiss host behind him. 

18. In the following century, Switzerland had gained in 
strength ; but it was severely tried by a civil war which 
broke out among the Cantons in 1436. This was followed 
by a struggle with Gharles the Bold, duke of Bux'gundy, in 
which the Swiss gained two decisive. vie toxues. Their inde- 


1 0. What reigns followed ? Relate what fs said of Frederick III, What was 
obtained by the iiiarriage of Maximilian and Mary,of Burgundy ? What invention 
took place ? When did Maximilian succeed to the throne ? 

17. What led to the battle of Morgarteu ? By what was it followed ? What took 
place at Sempach ? What is related of Arnold of Winkelried ? 

18. Relate the Bubsequeiit history of Switjserland to 1499. 
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as fully established by a peace concluded with 
Maximilian in 1499. 


Ron orowned at vst. rnter s 

After the battle of Fontenaille, it was assigned to las 
grandson Lothaire (843), whose descendants held the throne 
nearly fifty years (843-888). This period is noted for the 

Z.L iwjM ‘X' ®rr:riirs:« 

their victorious arms even to the gates of Km .. y 
held possession of a large part of the country until -t y 
u-pre eK-nelled by the Normans in 1010. 

20. Goiifiisioii and civil war followed the close of the 
Carlovingian dynasty in Northern Italy, occasioned by the 
disputes of ambitious nobles for the ^ 

of Germany, assumed the sovereignty of the couiitiy (JGl). 
From this^ period, the chief towns rapidly emerged into 
power and importance. The Lombard Leaejm was fo mtd 
in 1107 • and, in 1183, the cities secured their independence 
Z ^pZ ofC«Ja«e. The Mto sbife toceu ae 
Guelphs and Ghibellines devastated the country foi centu- 
ries /but, nevertheless, the republics of Northern Italy at- 
tained a high degree of speiidor and prosperity. ^ _ 

21. Venice.— Among these, Venice occupied a 
pent place. Its foundation dates from the invasion of Italy 
by Attila (453), who pillaged and destroyed the flomiblimg 
efties of the Veneti in Northern Italy ; and many oi tin 
inhabitants, taking refuge among the islands at the hem^ 
of the Adriatic, founded there a settlement which foi < 


tbe history of Northern Italy from hA-i to 

1 hy the extinction of the Carlovingiane ? 
;e citiett secure their independence f \S hat 
ig said of the northern republics ? 
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time (lopeuded for its subsistence upon fislung and the 
manuiadure of salt. It was cM Vb^nen-a, or, as we 

It was between two and three centuries a simple re- 
public; but, in G97, the first Doge {duhe) was elected, an 
iflicer in whom was Tested almost undivided authority. 
The republic was nominally subject to the Eastern Im- 
i,.and assisted it in defending the Exardiate of Ih^enna 
from the attacks of the Lombards. Luring the reign of 
Charlemagne (809), it was attacked by the 
defeated them with great loss. A short time after this, t e 

central island, 7?i«Wo {re-moVto), 

other islands by wooden bridges; and this city ^ ^ 
and canals, instead of streets, came to be generally known 

bv its iianio Venice. , t o/ 

^23 A short time after this, the Venetians took Mail 

as their patron saint, having brought, as it is said, his body 
from Alexandria (829). During the next 2o0 years, 
renublic greatly increased in wealth, commerce, and 11 ^. 1 ! 
power- and its territorial dominions were augmented by 
nf T>:ilmatia, and some of the neighboring 
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was after tliis victory that the ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic’’ was instituted, the Pope presenting the Doge 
with a ring for the purpose.* 

25. After the taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
(1204), Venice having supplied a fleet, under the venera- 
ble doge DanUld4dy received, as her share of the spoils, the 
Md-re^a,\ and several other territories in Europe. The 
doge, although blind and ninety, years of age, so distin- 
guished himself that the Crusaders, in admiration of his 
prowess and skill, offered him the imperial crown, which 
he refused. During the latter half of the 13th century and 
most of the 14th, Venice was engaged in almost constant 
war with her great rival, Gen’o-a, 

26. In the latter part of the 13th century (1275), Mar'co 
Po'lo, the great Venetian traveller, crossed Asia, and after 
visiting Tartary and China, returned home by way of the 
East Indies and the Persian Gulf. The account given by 
this traveller of the East, did much to stimulate further 
adventure and exploration. After Genoa had passed away 
as an independent power (1396), Venice experienced her 
highest prosperity, and was the greatest maritime power 
in the world. 

27. She acquired by conquest, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a large domain in ISTorthern Italy, and 
did important service to Europe by repelling the attacks of 
the Turkish fleets in the Mediterranean. Her wars, how- 
ever, soon wasted her treasures, and impaired her com- 
merce ; while her government became tyrannical and cor- 
rupt. When the new route to the East, by way of the Cape 

* This ceremony, performed with great pomp and festivity, crmsisted in casting a ring in the 
sea to indtcate that it wa« “ subject to Venice as a bride is to her husband.” 

t The southern peninsula of Greece, anciently called the Feloponnosua. 


2o. How wap Venice rewarcled after the taking? of CouBtantiiiople In 1204? 
nhat IS said ut Daudolo? With what other republic was Veiiice at war m the 
IStli and 14th cen tu rics ? 

26. What is said of Marco Polo? What did Venice become after the fall of 
Genoa ? 

27 What is said of the history of Venice during the 15th century ? In what 
way did she lose her power? 
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was sealed, 

part of the Peninsula, in 
the ninth century, was iuTaded hy the Saracens, agams, 
.vhom it was for a time defended by the arnnes of the By- 
7 -intiuo Empire. In the next century, Otho IL, ot Uei 
many having defeated the Saracens, made himsei mastei 
of mpleland Salerno, and finally of Tarentum. This so 
alarmed the Greek emperor, that he formed an alliance 
vith the Saracens; and, in the severe battle of 
utterly defeated Otho, who with difficulty escaped fiom t 
Imiuls of the victors. The Saracens hold many of the 
most important places in Southern Italy un il they were 
expelledV the Normans, in the 11th and 12th centuiies. ^ 

' 29 Thei were a band of adventurers from h^ormandj, 
wlm at first rendered aid in expelling the Saracens f^m 

Salerno (1010). Being joined by Italy re- 
lodgment in the delightful regions of bouthun ^ 

peafedly defeating the vastly more numerous ^ 

Eastern Empire. Their numbers were increased by con^ 
stant accessions from Normandy; and, in 1000, the le 
iiowlied llohert G ids' card {or ghees-hap, was *^<=kimwledged 
liv the pope Duke of Apulia and Calabria, and of sue 
other land\, in Italy and Sicily, as he might rescue from 
the Greeks and Saracens. This Norman duke was, per- 
hans the most accomplished soldier of his age ; and ex- 
toided his conquests throughout Southern Italy, thus pu - 
tin" an end to the long dominion of the Eastern einpeiois. 
lo. He subseciuently raised an immense army, officered 
1 • 1 4 -t. o,irl othioked the other territories of 

by Noman knights, and attackca tne oi 

the Eastern Empire. Ditrazzo {doo-ratso) 

" the creek. ».v ti« r- 

xnufrs, Di/nai'hitifii' — • , •+ I » 

28. Who invaded 

feuded y What was done by Qn„!hrM'n Italy By whom wore they expelled , 
‘"’S^Who How did theyobtaiu a lodgment m bontliei-n 

Italy y Wliat is said of Robert Guiscard ? 
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siege of seven months, before his invincible skill and valor ; 
and thence he marched his army into the heart of the em- 
pire, making Constantinople itself tremble. He was, how- 
ever, hastily recalled to Italy to protect Pope Gregory YII. 
(Hildebrand) against his inveterate foe, Henry IV. of 
Germany ; and, raising a large army, he marched rapidly 
from Salerno to Rome, and compelled the German emperor 
to seek safety in retreat. It was with the faithful Robert 
Guiscard, that the illustrious pontiff at last found an 
asylum at Salerno. 

31. Roger /,, the brother of Robert Guiscard, conquered 
Sicily from the Saracens after several years of war ; and liis 
son, Roger IL^ ruled over the JSTormaji possessions in both 
Sicily and K.aly, and subjugated the free cities of JVajjles 
and AmaVjr^ (1127); hut, in the person of Willimn IL, his 
grand son, the isorinan dynasty became extinct, and the 
kingdom passed under the sway of the German emperors 
(1189). 

32. Thus it remained till the reign of Manfred^ whom 
Charles of A ngou defeated in the battle of BenevenHo\ 
(1200), and thus obtained the throne of Haples and Sicily, 
which he retained till the dreadful massacre of the Sicilian 
Vespers (1282). By this event he lost Sicily; but trans- 
mitted ISTaples to his descendants, who retained the throne 
of that country till 1435, when it passed to the kings of 
Aragon, who had ruled Sicily from the time of the Sicilian 
Vespers. 

33. Rome, or Papal Italy, has been governed since the 
8tli century by the Popes, wlio, in uninterrupted succession, 
have been elected to fill the chair of SL Peter, During a 

* ou tUo <}ulf of Stiicrno, southeast of Naples, noted for its extensive trade in the 

iVlHiiUe Afi'oH. 

t A town of Southern Italy, a few miles northeast of Naples. 

30. Narmte the othor principal events in the history of Robert Giiiscarrl. 

31. What is related of Roger Land Roger 11. ? What ended the Norman 
dyjiaHty? 

.32. How and when did Cliarlos of Anjou obtain Naples and Sicily ? How long 
(lid ho return Sicily? Naples? ^ 

33. U hat is related ot Rome, or Papal Italy ? What account is given of Itienzi? 
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period of 72 years (from 1305 to 1377) the Pope^s resi 
deuce was at Avignon, Eoiiie, in the mean while, was the 
scene of constant disorder from the lawless acts of the 
great nobles, who prosecuted their family feuds with the 
utmost fury and license. Out of these struggles arose 
Rienzi {re-mi! ze)^ the Last of the Tribunes,” who, in 1347, 
seized the chief power, and having exioelled the nobles, en- 
deavored to restore the ancient liberties of the city. A 
counter-revolution overturned his government after an ex- 
istence of but seven months, and he was driven into exile. 
Eienzi was a friend of the famous poet Pe^trarcli, and was 
distinguished for his learning and oratory. 

Spain. 

31. On the conquest of Spain by the Saracens, the Ghris- 
tians, who were the remnant of the Visigothic kingdom^ 
touk refuge in the mountainous districts of As-tuhi-as, 
and founded a new kingdom under their leader, P e-la! go. 
For centuries they and their descendants waged an almost 
incessant warfare upon the Moslems, or Mohammedans; 
and new kingdoms came into existence as the country 
was gradually recovered. Of these, ARagon and Oastile 
{cas-teeV) were the chief. In 1212, these diiferent king- 
doms combined their forces, and gained at To-ysa^ one 
of the greatest victories ever achieved by the Christians 
over their Moslem foes. 

35. After this battle, the Saracen power rapidly declined, 
and that of Oastile and Aragon steadily increased. The 
most celebrated of the Castilian monarchs were Al-foi!so 
X, noted for his learning, and particularly for his love of 
astronomy (1252-1282) ; Peter the Cruel^ a contemporary 
of Du Guesclin and the Black Prince; and Henry, his suc- 

* A town in the northern part of Spain, a few miles from the port of St. Sebastian, on the Bay 
of Biscay. (See Map, page 22ti.) - 


S4. What followed the conquest of Spain by the Saracens? What Christian 
kini^cloras were afterward formed ? What is said of the battle of To-lo''sa ? 

35. What was the effect of this battle ? Who was the most eminent of the kings 
of Castile ? For what was he noted ? What other kings are mentioned ? 

10 * 
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cessor, who was defeated at Navarrete {nali-var-raHa)^ by 
the Black Prince, and deposed. 

S6. The smaller kingdom of Aragon acquired extensive 
foreign possessions, the chief of which were Sicily, hTaples, 
and Sardinia. Under the reign of Ferdinand the Cath- 



olic, who married Isabella, Queen of Castile, both these 
kingdoms were united (1479); and from this date com- 
menced the real greatness of Spain. Ferdinand made war 
upon Granada (grali-nah’-dah), the last Moslem kingdom 


* A town in the northern part of Spain, near the Ebro Kiver. (See Map.) 


Mai* QxrssTioNR.—What provinces of Spain border on the Atlantic ? On the 
Pyn'nees ? On the Mediterranean ? In what part of Spain is Castile ? Leon ? 
Arae-ony Murcia y Where is Saragossa ? Toledo? Valencia? Cordova? Tal- 
avera ? Granada ? What cities of Portugal are on or near the Atlantic ? 

36. What possessions were acquired by Araj^on ? How were Aragon and Cas- 
tile united ? What was achieved by Ferdinand? For what is the year 1493 mem- 
orable ? 
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in tlie Peninsula (1481) ; and, in 1492, aftex' a long siege, 
the famous Moorish fortress, the At ?-7^<2m'§w, Av-as surren- 
dered ; and the Sai’aceii power in Sixain came to an end, 
after an existence of 779 years. This year (1492) is also 
memorable for the discovery of America hy Columbus, under 
the auspices of Queen Isabella. 

Portugal. 

57. This kingdom was originally a part of Castile; but in 

1095, King VL gi'anted it to his son-in-law, Henry 

of Burgundy, who was to rule as a yassal. Henry’s son and 
successor, xilfonso, gained a great victoi'y over the Saracens, 
and, throwing off his allegiance to Castile, made Portugal 
an independent kingdom (1139). This led to a fierce con- 
test with Castile, which lasted for a long time ; but ended 
in favor of the Portuguese, who were governed for more 
than two centuries by the descendants of Alfonso, whom 
they had chosen for his virtues and his valoi\ 

58. Alfonso IlL extended the kingdom to its present lim- 
its, by the conquest of Al-gar^ve, the most southern province, 
which he wrested from the Moors, after a contest of three 
years (1252). During the reign of John, Prince Henry, the 
Navigator, one of the wisest and best men of his age, 
planned and directed several voyages in order to explore 
the coast of Africa, and discover a passage around it to the 
Indies. Under John II., Bartholomew Diaz {ddaz) reached 
the stoimxy cape at the extremity of the continent (1486)^ 
to which the king of Portugal gave the name of Good 
Hopey^ and, in 1497, Vas’co da Ga!ma doubled this cape, 
and succeeded in sailing to India. This voyage and that 
of Columbus I'evolutioiiized the commerce of the world. 

•• Diaz had called it the “ Cape of all the Storms,” in consequence of the tempeats which he 
had experienced before reaching it. 


37. What was Portugal originally? How did it becoine independent? What 
did this lead to ? How was Portugal governed ? 

38. What is said of Alphon«o HI. ? Of Prince Henry, the navigator? By whom 
and when was the Cape of Good Hope discovered ? By whom and when was it 
rounded ? What was the cfl'oct of the discoveries made hy Cplumhus and Ba Gjima I 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. D. 

843. Eiiipire of Gcrnmny established under Louis, grandson of 
Charlemagne. 

934. The Hungarians defeated by Henry the Eowler. 

936-973. Otho the Great. Hungarians defeated. 

973-983. Otho II. Republic of Venice becomes proniineiii 
983-1002. Otho III. Kingdom of Poland begins. 

1016. Invasion of Italy by the Normans. Saracens defeated. 
1056-1106. Henry IV. The Papacy of Hildebrand (Gregory VII.). 
1060. Robert Guiscard, acknowledged Duke of Apulia, &c., by 
the Pope. 

1077. Submission of Henry IV. to Gregory VIL 
1084. Rome taken by Henry IV. Gregory VII deposed. 

1139 Portugal made an independent kingdom. 

1176. Battle of Legiumo 

1183. Peace of Constance. Lombard cities become independent. 

1 1 90. Death of Frederick Barbarossa, after a reign of 38 years. 
1212. Defeat of the Saracens at Tolosa by the Spanish Chris- 
tians. 

1247. Hanseatic League formed. 

1266. Charles of Anjou becomes king of Naples and Sicily. 

1273. Rudolf 1, the first of the Hapsburg line. 

1276. Marco Polo, the Venetian, travels to the East. 

1284. Alfmm the Wm^ king of Portugal. 

1316. Battle of Morgarten. Victory gained by the Swiss. 

1847, Rienzi, the “ Last of the Tribunes” at Rome. 

1356. The Golden Bull published by Charles of Bohemia. 

1386. Battle of Sempacli. Death of Arnold of Winkelried. 

1396. Sigismund of Iliingaiy defeated by the Turks at Nicopolis. 

“ Genoa, ceases to exist as an independent republic. 

1414-1418. Council of Constance. John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
condemned and burn\ for heresy. 

1419. Defeat of the Turks at Nissa by the Emperor Sigismund. 
1437, Religious freedom granted to the Bohemians. 

1477, IMarriage of Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy. 

1180. Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomew 
Diaz. 

1492. Granada conquered by Ferdinand of Spain. 

“ Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

1493. Accession of Maximilian, emperor of Germany. 

1497. Cape of Good Hope doubled by Vasco da Gama. * 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

, PAGl 

1. Give an account of the battle of Eontenaxlle, with its cause and conse- 

quences. . 145-146-213 

2. How was the Carlovingian dynasty begun ? 144 

3. Name, in the order of their succession, six sovereigns of the Carlovin- 

gian dynasty. ... 14'1-145-146 

4. To what position was Conrad of Franconia raised ? 213 

5. By whom was Germany occupied at that time ? 213 

6. Name the five Saxon emperors that succeeded Conrad. 213-214 

7. What did Henry the Fowler achieve for his country ? 213 

8. Give an account of the achievements of Otho the Great 213-214 

9. What events occurred during the reign of Otho H. 214 

10. What were the achievements of Otho III. 214 

11. Name the four Franconian emperors of Germany. — 214-215 

12. Wliat did Conrad II. and Henry HI. accomplish ?..... ... 214 

13. Give an account of the contest between Henry IV. and Gregory VII — 214-215 

14. State what you can of Conrad of Snahia (or Swabia) ................... 215 

15. Of Frederick Barbarossa — .......... .... 215-216-208-221 

16. Of Frederick 11 216-209 

17. Give the history of the Hanseatic League 216 

18. Name, in chronological order, the most important events of the 10th 

century 202-228 

19. Name those of the 11th century ..... 184-202-211-223 

20. Name those of the 12th century — ,184-202-212-228 

21 . Name those of the 13th century 184-203-212-228 

22. Name those of the 14th century 185-203-228 

23. Give the facts in the reignof Rudolf I,,... 217 

24. Give an account of the reign of Albert I 217 

25. Name seven successors of Albert I 217-218-219 

26. What was done by Charles IV. of Bohemia 218 

27. Give an account of the life and reign of Sigismund 218 

28. Give the early history of Switzerland 217-218-220 

29. Give the history of Noi’thern Italy from 774 to 1183 220 

30. Give the origin and early history of Venice 229-221-222-223 

31. Give an account of Marco Polo 222 

32. Of the operations of Otho 11. in Southern Italy. 223-214 

33. Of the Saracens in connection with Southern Italy 223-224 

34. Of Robert Guiscard, his elevation and successes 223-224 

35. Of events in Italy and Sicily which afterward occurred 224 

36. State what you can of Rome, or Papal Italy 224-225 

37. Of the battle of Tolosa, its causes and consequences 225 

38. Give the early history of Aragon and Castile 225-22t>-227 

39. What can you state of Queen Isabella ? * 226-227 

40. Of King Ferdinand and his success in Granada ? 226-227 

4 L Gi ve the early history of Portugal 227 

42. What can you state of Alfonzo III ? 227 

43. Of voyages made by Portuguese navigators ? 227 

44. Name, in chronological order, the most important events of the 15th 

century 185-203-228 
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PAET III 

MODERN HISTORY, 

Exteiiding from the latter part of the Fifteenth Century to the present 

time. 

1. The epocli at which. Modern History commences is the 
dawn of intelligence that broke upon Europe in the latter 
part of the 15th century. The civilization of the Greek 
Empire disappeared before the conquering arms of the rude 
and ferocious Ottomans, just as the West, emerging from 
the night of inediseval ignorance, began to glow with the 
first beams of an intellectual and social illumination. Liter- 
ature, science, and art, at this auspicious era, sprang into 
active life ; as the human mind, shaking off the chains in 
which feudal barbarism had bound it, resumed its activity, 
exulting in its new-found freedom. 

2. The causes of this wonderful change have been in part 
shown, in connection with the history of the middle ages ; 
but they are here more distinctly stated. The partial de- 
struction of the feudal system had released, to some extent, 
the masses from the degrading condition of sei'fdom, and 
given to them some share of civil and political freedom. The 
great barons had been obliged to surrender their dangerous 
privileges to the monai’chs; while the people, summoned 
to aid one or the other party in the struggle, had been able 
to wrest from both the rights of which they had been un- 
justly deprived. 

3. Science had begun ■ its wonderful reformation. Tlie 


1. When does Modern History commence? What is said of this epoch ? 

2. What causes are assigned for the changes which had taken place ? 

3. What inventions are specified among these causes ? 
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conreniences md comforts of life were increased ; the modes 
of warfare were reyolutionized by the tise of firearms;^ the 
mariner^ s compass made ocean nayigation possible, and thus 
extended commerce, and gave an impulse to exploration 
and adventure. The East was enabled to pour her treas- 
urns into the lap of the West ; and the ends of the earth 
were brought into communication with each other. Tlie 
indention of, printing\ gave to the modern world the intel- 
lectual riches of the ancients;, and literature commenced 
its magnificent career. The particular events connected 
with each stage and phase of this miglity revolution of 
the world, will bo nairated and explained as the history 
proceeds. 


SECTION I. 

England. 

Fi^<m the Accession of Henry FT/., the first of the Tudors (1485), to 
the present time, 

h vn. was the son of Udmund Tu^dor and 

Margaret^ a d,escendant of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caster. In order to strengthen his title to the throne, and 
put an end to all dissensions between the rival families, he 
.married Mkadeih, the daughter of Edward IV. Being 


* T?t& process of juaking gi-mntafei gimpowdiet' was Invented by BcKwariz in 1320, and im- 
nicdiatety thereafter* almost every state commenced tbe use of cannon of small sise. In 1346 
K<Iwar4 UL used them at Crecy, Plated armor could then no longer protect the feudal tyrant 
afraiust the weapon of the oppressed peasant. 

+ The crtHlit of this invention is contested by the Dutch In favor of Cmter (1426), and by the 
Germans on behalf of (1441). Between 1460 and 1455, the latter succeeded in printing 

a Bible, In <i«arto siae, the initial letter of each chapter being executed by the peji, in colors. 


Map OimsTioNS.— (See Pi'e^essive Map, No. 1)— Wliat countries in Europe bor- 
tier on trie Atlantic Ocean ? On the Mediterranean 8ea ? On the North Sea ? On 
t!io rJaltic St‘a ? On the Black Sea ? What river flows through Austria and Tur- 
key ? What cities are on it ? What cities and towns ai^ laid down on the Map in 
Kurt-sia ^ In PrusHia ? In Germany ? In Italy ? In France ? In Spain f In Tur- 
key? Where is Bmssels ? Amsterdam? Waterloo? Warsaw? Copenhagen? 

1, Who was Heni 7 VII. ? How did he strengthen his title? Whom did he 
imprison ? 
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afraid of competitors for the crown, he imprisoned in the 
Towdir the young Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of 
Clarence, and grandson of the renowned king-maker. 

2. The general favor felt toward the house of York oc- 
casioned Henry much trouble, and many plots and insur- 
rections were formed against him. A rumor having been 
circulated among the people that Warwick had escaped 
fi‘om the Tower, an attempt was made to personate him ; and 
for this purpose a handsome youth, named Lamlert Simnel^ 
a baker’s son, 'was chosen. The impostor was carried to 
Ireland, and was there proclaimed king under the title of 
Edward VI. (1487). The king prevented the insurrection 

. from spreading in England by exhibiting in public the real 
Earl of Warwick ; and the adherents of the impostor, hav- 
ing landed in England, were defeated in a decisive battle 
by the king’s troops (1487). Simnel, being taken prisoner, 
was pardoned, and was afterward employed as a domestic 
in the king’s household. 

3. Five years afterward, a more formidable attempt was 
made by the enemies of the king to raise a pretender to the 
throne, by counterfeiting Richard^ the younger of the two 
sons of Edward IV., who were said to have been smothered 
in the Tower. The person selected for this purpose was a 
young man named Ferlcin Warlech ; and so well did he 
play his part, that the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Ed- 
ward IV., acknowledged him as her nephew, and greeted 
him with the title of the }Tldte Rose of England. Janaes 
IV., king of Scotland, also acknowledged him, and gave 
him the noble lady Gordon in marriage, and invaded 
England in order to raise an insurrection in his favor. 

4. The people, however, refused to receive the pretender ; 
and, after making another attempt in Cornwall, Perkin gave 


2. WTiat caused the king trouble ? What accouut is ^veu of Lambert Simnel ? 

3. What led to the imposture of Perkin Warbeck ? By whom was he acknowl- 
edged ? 

4. What ended this aifair ? What became of Perkin Warbeck 7 Of the Earl ol 

Warwick! -I ■. , ' 
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himself np, and was imprisoned in the Tower (1497). 
There, becoming acquainted with the Earl of Warwick, he 
planned with him an escape, but the plot was discoYered, 
and both were executed—Perkin being hanged at Tyburn, 
and the unfortunate prince beheaded on a charge of trea- 
son (1499). By this act of cruelty Henry destroyed the 
last male descendant of the Plantagenets. 

5, During this reign, the celebrated navigators, John and 
Sebastian Gah'ot, set sail from Bristol under a commission 
from the king, and discovered the mainland of Horth 
America (1497). This was the year before Columbus made 
his third voyage, in which he reached the mainland of 
South America. Henry was a prudent monarch, and very 
much averse to war, because it prevented the gratification 
of his ruling passion, avarice. In order to increase his 
hoards, he resorted to the most unjust and tyrannical exac- 
tions ; and two lawyers, named Emsoji and Dudley, gained 
an infamous notoriety by acting as instruments of his 
rapacity. His treasures amounted at his death to nearly 
two millions sterling — an enormous sum for that period. 
He died after a reign of 24 years, and was succeeded by his 
son Henry (1509). 

6. Henry YIII., when he ascended the throne, was 
only eighteen years of age, and was handsome, affable, and 
popular. During the first year of his reign he married 
Catharine of Aragon, to whom he had been betrothed 
since his eleventh year. This princess had been previously 
married to liis elder brother Arthur, a youth of sixteen 
years, who died a few months after the marriage. Henry 
made a special favorite of Thomas Wolsey {wooVze), and 
advanced him successively to the highest honors, though 
he was of very humble origin, being, as it is said, the son 
of a butcher. Wolsey had, however, received an excellent 

.5. What maritime adventures occurred ? For what was Henry characterwed ? 
Who were Einson and Dudley? When did the king’s death occur ? By whom was 
he succeeded? 

6. What is said of Henry YIII. ? Whom did he marry ? What is said of Wolsey ? 
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education, and was a man of wery great talents. He was 
afterward made a cardinal by the Pope. 

7. Henry joined the league which was formed against 
France by Spain, Venice, and the Pope; and, having in- 
vaded Fx'ance at the head of 50,000 men, he routed the 
French in the celebrated Battle of the Spurs, so called from 
the rapid flight of the enemy (1513). In this campaign, 
the Emperor Maximilian enlisted in Henry’s army, and 
received pay as one of his subjects and captains. In the 
same year, James IV., king of Scotland, having invaded 
England with a large army, was defeated by the Earl of 
Surrey in the battle of Flodden Field ; and the king him- 
self, with the flower of the Scottish nobility, was left dead 
on the field. 

8. Martin Liither having caused great excitement in 
Europe by the promulgation of his doctrines, Henry YIIL, 
who had been carefully educated in the Romish faith, wrote 
a treatise against them, and dedicated it to the Pope (Leo 
X.), who, as a recompense, conferred on the royal author 
the title of Defender of the Faith (1521). A few years after 
this, Henry applied to the Pope (Clement VII.) for a. di- 
vorce from Queen Catharine, professing to have some doubts 
of the lawfulness of a marriage with his brother’s widow ; 
while the real reason was that he desired to marry Anne 
Boleyn {an huVen), an attendant of the queen, with whom 
he had become enamored (1527). 

9. But the Pope, who had recently suffered mucfl in a 
w^ar with the Emperor Charles V., nephew of Catharine of 
Aragon, was unwilling to sanction the divorce ; and the 
king, thinking that the delay in the gratification of his 
wishes was due to the neglect or insincerity of Cardinal 
Wolsey, dismissed him from his high office, banished him 

7. What led to the Battle of the Spurs ? Of Hodden Field ? What was the result 
of this battle ? Where is Flodden Field ? (See Map^ p. 158.) 

8. Why was the king styled “ Defender of the Faith To whom and why did 

he apply for a divorce ? 

9. What caused the fall of Wolsey ? IIow was he treated ? What s iying of his 
is quoted? 
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from court, and deprived liim of many of Ms great posses- 
sions. Being resolved upon liis entire ruin, the Mng after- 
ward caused him to be arrested on a charge of treason ; but 
death saved the proud cardinal from any further disgrace. 
Among his last words was the well-known exclamation, 
^“^Had I but served God as diligently as I h.‘ ve served the 
king, he would not have given me over in my gray hairs !” 

10. By the advice of Granmer, the great universities of 
Europe were consulted with regard to the lawfulness of 
Henry’s marriage; and these having generally decided 
against it, Cranmer, who had recently been made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, opened a court to examine the ques- 
tion ; l)ut the queen refusing to appear before it, he for- 
mally annulled tlie marriage, and ratified that Avith Anne 
Boleyn (1533), The Pope having pronounced the judg- 
ment of Cranmer illegal, and threatened Henry Avith ex- 
communication, the Parliament, under the king’s influ- 
ence, confirmed his marriage with Queen Anne, and for- 
mally declared him the only supreme head on earth of 
the Church of England.” By this declaration and other 
acts of Parliament, the English Cliurcli was separated en- 
tirely from the Church of Home (1534:). The monasteries 
Avere afterward suppressed, and some modifications intro- 
duced ill the doctrines and forms of religion. This event 
is knoAvn in history as the English Reformation. 

11 . Sir Thomas More^ one of the most vktuous and 
learned men of the kingdom, Avho had succeeded Wolsey as 
chancellor, aauis beheaded for refusing to acknoAvledge the 
king’s supremacy; and the upright Bishop Fisher Avas con- 
demned and executed for the same offence (1535). The 
king indeed evinced, during the Avhole of his subsequent 
reign, a spirit of the most cruel bigotry and persecution. 
In abandoning his allegiance to the Pope, he by no means 

10. How was Henry’s first marriage annulled ? What did the opposition of the 
Pope lead to ? AVhat is this change called ? 

11. AVhowere executed for denying, the king’s supremacy? What is said of 
the sentiments and conciuct of the king ? 
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became a convert to tlie new doctrines of Lutlier and others 
against the Eoniish faith; and while he plundered the 
churches and monasteries of their possessions, he caused 
those who dissented from their doctrines to be burnt with- 
out the least mercy. 

12. Less than three years had elapsed from his marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, when he caused her to be beheaded on 
a charge of adultery; but he himself proved her innocence 
■and the wickedness of his own conduct, by immediately 
marrying Jam Seymour, to whom he had previously be- 
come attached. This queen having died a short time after- 
ward, he, for political reasons, contracted a marriage with 
Anne of Clsves ; but, on seeing. her, he refused to fulfil his 
contract, and caused his mimsim Cromwdl to be executed 
on a charge of treason, because he had been instrumental 
in arranging this unfortunate affair. His next choice was 
Catharine Howard, who, like Queen Anne, was condemned 
and beheaded on a charge of adultery, but was generally 
believed guilty. Catharine Parr, \ii^ sixth wife, had the 
sagacity and good fortune to escape his jealous cruelty, and 
survived him. 

13. The last victim of Henry’s tyranny was the accom- 
plished Henry Hoioard, Earl of Surrey, who was beheaded 
on To wer Hill, being unj ustly condemned for treason (1547). 
The king survived this event only a few days. Henry VIIL 
was, without doubt, one of the most remorseless despots that 
ever reigned ; but notwithstanding his arbitrary violation 
of every piunciple of political and religious liberty, he never 
lost entirely the affection and esteem of his subjects. During 
this reign, the first complete copy of the English Bible was 
printed, and ordered by the king to be placed in every 
parish church. It was based upon the translation of WH 


12- Wbat accoTint is given of the subsequent marriages of the king, and the 
circumstances that led to them ? 

1 S, Who was the king’s last victim? When did Henry VIII. die? What was 
his character ? What translation of the Bible was made ? Who were the most 
noted poets of this period ? What children did Henry VIII, leave ? 
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Uam Tyndale, and executed by Miles Coverdale. The most 
noted poets of this period were the unfortunate Howard^ 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt Henry left three 
children — Mary, daughter of Catharine, Eluaheth, daughter 
of Anne Doleyn, and Edward, son of Jane Seymour. The 
last succeeded him. 

14. Edward VI* was in his 10th year on his accession ; 
and the government was administered with great firmness 
by his maternal uncle, Duke of Somerset, under the title 
of Protedor. During the first years of this reign, further 
changes were made in the established religion, and severe 
laws enacted against those who refused to comply with the 
liturgy, as contained in the Booh of Common Prayer, com- 
piled chiefiy by Cramner and Ridley, Some who refused 
obedience were committed to the flames. The Duke of 
Somerset w^as deprived of his office of Protector (1549), and 
finally executed, through the contrivance of tlie designing 
and ambitious Duke of Noidhumbeiiand, who thus became 
Protector (1552), This nobleman induced Edward to set 
aside his sisters Mary and Elizabeth, and bequeath the 
crowm to Jane Grey, great-granddaughter of Henry VIL, 
who was married to Lord Guilford Dudley, a son of the 
Protector. A short time after this, Edward died, much la- 
mented for his many virtues (1553). 

15. Mary, in spite of all the efforts of Northumberland, 
was acknowledged queen ; and the unfortunate pair, Dudley 
and Lady Jane Grey, suffered death upon the scaffold 
(1554), the queen showing no mercy notwithstanding their 
youth and innocence. The Lady Jane was one of the most 
accomplished princesses of her time, having been instructed 
in Latin and Greek by the celebrated Roger As^cham, She 
^'Was also possessed of singular amiability, virtue, and piety. 


14- Wliat is said of Edward VT.? Wliat changes in religion were made ? "Who 
compiled the Book of Common Prayer ? What persecution occurred ? WTiat he- 
witiie of the 33uko of Somerset ? Who succeeded him ? What did Northumber- 
land do? When did Edward VI. die ¥ 

1 5 . What followed the accession of Mary ¥ What is said of Lady Jane Grey ? 
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(for neither of 

them was over 17 years of age) was: « Our separation will 
. Tdc oiily for a moment ; we shall soon meet each other in a 
nlace where our affections will he forever united, and wheie 
misfortunes will never more disturb our eternal felicity. 

16 . The cherished object of Mary was to.^resdore the 
Eoman Catholic religion; and, in % ’ 

consented to marry PldUp of Spam, ^on of tl e E^npuoi 
Charles V. Through an obsequious parliament, she the 
calicd all the statutes of Edward VI. with regard to religion 
to be repealed, and the severe laws against heicsy to be 
revived. ^ Cardinal Pole was sent at her request to 3ingla.nd 
as papal legate, and the Icingdom formally restored to the 
Roiniih Church. One of the most dreadful persecutions on 
fccori then ensued; and no less than 377 persons were 
burnt at Smitlificld, the most eminent among these maityis 
being Cranmer, Bidley, and Lat'imr. 

17 To please her husband, Phihp, now become Li » 
Spain, the queen engaged in a 

success attended her efforts; hands 

had held for more than two centuries, fell into * 
of the Erench. The queen was greatly mortified at this 
event • and her death occurred a short time after it (loo8), 
mul’to tte relief of the nation, who had been disgusted 
with her cruelty and bigotry. During this reign, comme^ 
cial intercourse was established with Russia, a passage to 
• Archangel having been discovered during the previous 

Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, who suc- 
ceeded Mary, had been educated in the Protestent faith, 
and her accession to the throne was hailed by the people 
ivith great reioicing s. The firstAmportant event mf her 

“le Wlfflt measures did Mary adopt in reference to religion ! Wl^t persfteuHon 

nv What war did Ma^ 

wi4 respect to relieon war. 

■ adapted? " “ 
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reign was the re-enactment of the laws of King Edward, 
concerning religion, and the re-estahlishment of the new 
liturgy, to which all were required to conform under severe 
penalties. By the Ac^ of Supremacy all clergymen and 
government officers were compelled to take an oath ac- 
knowledging the English sovereign head of the Church ; 
andhy the Act of Gonformity, no persons were allowed to 
attend any other places of worship than those of the es- 
tablished Church; Hundreds suffered death, imprisonment, 
or other persecutiomfor refusing compliance with these ar- 
bitrary statutes. 

19. The reign of Elizabeth for the first eleven years was 
disthiguished for the internal quiet and prosperity of the 
country. She displayed that prudence, vigilance, and ac- 
tivity so necessary in a sovereign, and gained the almost 
universal esteem and admiration of her people. Though 
she was urged by Parliament to enter into the married 
state, and many distinguished princes, both Catholic and 
Protestant, sought her hand, she positively declined all 
such offers, and expressed her determination to remain 
single for life. She owed much of her success in adminis- 
tering the government to the great statesmen whom she 
selected as her ministers, among whom the most prominent 
were Cecil (ses’il)^ afterward Lord Burleigh^ and Sir 
Francis Walsingham. 

20. There were at this time in the kingdom three religious 
parties — namely: the OJmrclimen, or those who were at- 
tached to the established Church. ; the Roman Catholics, 
who, supported by the great continental powers, expected 
to re-establish their religion ; and the Puritans, who con- 
tended for more radical changes in religious forms and doc- 
trines (1569). These last had imbibed their principles from 
those who, during the persecutions of the previous reign, 

19. Wliat Is saW of Elizabeth’s administration? Who were her prime minis- 
ters ? 

20, Describe the religious parties existing at this time. What is said of the 
Puritans ? 
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had taken refuge in Geneva and Frankfort \ and they op- 
posed Elizabeth's goyernment/ not only on the ground of 
religions differences, but on account of her assuming a 
prerogative and. authority opposed to the civil and political 
rights of the people. It was not, however, until a subse- 
quent reign that these fearless agitators were enabled to 
bring their principles into thorough operation. 

21. England now began to distinguish herself in that 
splendid career of maritime enterprise which has shed such 
lustre upon her name. Under the auspices of Walter 
Raleigh {raw'le), a favorite courtier of Elizabeth, voyages 
were made to Forth America, and the queen gave to the 
regions discovered the name of Virginia (1584). FroMsher 
also made explorations for a northwest passage to India ; 
and Sir Francis Drake completed .a voyage around the 
world, by way of Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope 
(1579). 

22. The people of the Netherlands having revolted 
against Philip II. of Spain, in consequence of his dreadful 
oppressions and persecutions (1572), Elizabeth warmly es- 
poused their cause ; and Philip, therefore, made extensive 
preparations to invade England and conquer it, so that he 
might restore it to the authority of the Pope. E'or this 
purpose he equipped an immense fleet, called the Invincible 
Ar-nia'da, consisting of 150 ships, bearing 3,000 guns and 
27,000 men. But this vast armament, as it sailed up the 
Channel, was attacked and partly destroyed by a much, 
sihaller fleet, under the command of Lord Howard^ as ad- 
miral, assisted by those renowned captains, Drake^ Fro- 
bisher, and Hawkins. The Spanish admiral, therefore, 
finding it impossible to effect a landing on the coast, or 
gain any advantages over the English fleet, attempted to 
return to Spain by sailing around Scotland ; but a storm 


21. What maritime expeditions were carried on with success? 

22. What led to a war with Philip II. of Spain ? Give an account of the InviH' 
cihle Armada. 
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arising, nearly all his yessels were wrecked off the Orkney 
Islands (1588). 

23. The year -preceding this glorious eyent is memoralde 
for the execution of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots 
at Foth'er-in-gay Castle,* after an imprisonment of more 
than 18 years. Mary was the great-granddaughter of 
Henry VII., and had first married Francis II., king of 
France, in which country she had been educated in the 
Eoman Catholic faith. The early death of her husband 
compelled her return to Scotland, where she assumed the 
throne, although she was much disliked by the Scots on 
account of her religion and . her gay manners (1561). 

24. A few years afterward (1565), she married her cousin, 
Lord Darn’ley, with whom she liyed yery . unhappily, on 
account of his misconduct, extray agance, and yicious ex- 
cesses. Becoming jealous of her secretary — one Rizzio 
{rWse-o), an Italian — Darnley, accompanied by several 
noblemen, rushed one eyening into her apartment, where 
she was engaged with her secretary and others, and the 
unfortunate man was seized and hurried into the ante- 
chamber, where he was dispatched with fifty-six wounds 
(1566). Mary subsequently professed to haye pardoned 
this atrocious outrage; but a few months afterward, Darn- 
ley’s house was blown up by gunpowder, and he himself 
thus killed. 

25. The suspicion that Mary was accessory to this crime, 
seemed afterward to be confirmed by her marriage witli the 
Earl of Both well, a dissolute nobleman, who^was generally 
believed to have been concerned in its perpetration. This 
caused an insurrection of the nobles, who, haying taken 


*«' FniJiennq'jy, a parish in Northumberifiud county, in the central part of England, 
castle was raxed to the ground after the aeeesaian of James I. 


33. Who was executed in 1587? Who was Marv, Queen of Scots ? To whom 
was she first married ? Why she disliked by the Scots ? 

2 %, What account is 0ven of Lord Darnley ? What is stated of Rizzio ’ 

25. What led to Mary's imprisonment at Locii Leven ? Where is Loch Leven f 
(See note, page 213.) What caused her flight to England ? 
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her prisoner^ compelled her to abdicate the throne, and 
confined her in Loch Lm^ mi Gadle^ She, however, es- 
caped thence, and raised a small army, which was defeated 
by the Regent; 'wherenpon she fled into England and 
threw herself on the protection of Elizabeth ; but instead 
of the generous hospitality which she anticipated, she found 
herself a cajitive for life. 

26. Mary had given great offence to Elizabeth, when in 
France, by assuming the title of Queen of England, on the 
ground that the marriage of Henry YIIL Avith Anne Bo- 
ley n Avas unlaAvfiil ; and hence that her daughter, being ille- 
gitimate, had no right to the throne ; and during Mary’s 
Avhole life, the Catholic party in England favored her pre- 
tensions, many conspiracies being foi’med by them to place 
her upon the throne. In the last of these, the object of 
Avhich Avas,to take the life of Elizabeth, Mary was found 
guilty of being an accomplice, and sentenced to death; 
and the Avarrant for her execution having been signed by 
Elizabeth, she was beheaded (1587). 

27. Queen Mary was one of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished princesses of her age. Her manners Avere graceful 
and winning, and her conversation full of Avit and spright- 
ly intelligence. She Avas a charming singer, and could ac- 
company herself on severah instruments ; and the poems 
Avhich she has left attest a genius for that kind of compo- 
sition. Her imprudence and Avant of self-control, and, it 
is to be feared, the absence of strong moral principles, 
brought upon her those great calamities Avhich have shed a 
mournful interest upon her name. The signing of her 
death-warrant is, however, considered by some the greatest 
blot upon the fame of the virgin queen. 

* Lwli Leven, a small lake in the eastern part of Scotland, about twenty miles north of Edln- 
bnrfrh. It contains several islands, on one of which the remains of the castle still exist. This 
lake is not to he confounded, with Lot;h Leveii in the western part of Scotland, near which is the 
famous valley of - . 


26. How had Mary displeased Ellzaheth. ? AVkat led. to her execution ? AVhere 
is Fotlieringay ? (See note, page 242.) 

27. What was the character of Mary? 
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28. During tlie religions wars in France, Elizabeth gave 
all the aid in her power to the cause of the Protestants; 
and when Henry IV. had ascended the throne she sent him 
money, and a force under the EciH of Essex, to assist him 
in subduing his enemies (1589). Essex was a young noble- 
man who by his merit and accomplishments had gained 
very high favor with the queen ; but he afterward fell into 
disgrace, in consequence of misconduct during an expedi 
tion against the revolted Irish (1599). Disappointed in 
obtaining a pardon from the queen, he entered into a plot 
to raise an insurrection against her, and with his accom- 
plices was arrested, and tried for treason, convicted, and 
filially beheaded (IGOl). 

29. The fate of this young nobleman, for whom she ap- 
pears to have had a very deep affection, oppressed the 
queen’s mind with a settled melancholy, which was greatly 
increased when she learned that a ring'^' which he;had sent 
to her to recall her tenderness and incite her to clemency, 
had been treaclierously withheld .by one of his enemies. 
She died in the 45 th year of her reign, at the age of 70 
(1003), leaving a reputation for prudence, vigor, and ability 
unsurpassed by any sovereign that ever reigned. 

39. During this illustrious reign, flourished the poet 
Spenser, who wrote the Enerie Queene; Sir Philip Sidney, 
the author of Arcadia; and the immortal poet and drama- 
tist Shakespeare, whose works are the especial glory of Eng- 
lish literature. Bacon also commenced his splendid career 
as a pliilosopher, but disgraced himself by his virulence 
against Essex, from whom he had received many favors and 
benefits. 

* This ritig IjjkI heen previously givf?n to him by the queen, with the proraise that whenever 
he should send it to her, it should not fail to remind her of their friendship, ami awaken hex 
tender regard for hiin. ' 


28. Wlmt was Elizabeth V coiu’se toward the French Protestants? Give an 
account of the Earl of Essex:. 

20. How was Elizabeth affected by his sad fate f When did her death occur? 
What is said of her reputation ? 

30. What eminent writers flourished during her reign ? What is said of Lord 
Bacon ? 
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The Stuart Family. 

31. James I., tlie son of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded 
‘ Elizabeth, not only by right of birth, but by the nomination 

of the late queen. He had been proclaimed King of Scot- 
land under the title of after the abdication of 

Mary (1567), being then an infant ; and thus, on his acces- 
sion to the English throne, the two countries became united 
under one monarch, although they continued for about a 
century to have their own separate legislatures. 

32. In the first part of this reign, a conspiracy was formed 
to subvert the government and place Arabdla Sttiart, the 
king’s cousin, on the throne; and in this scheme the cele- 
brated Sir Walter Raleigh was accused of being concerned, 
and was kept in imprisonment for several yeax'S, during 
which he wrote his /^ IIistoi*y of the Woidd.^^ Being released 
in order that he might point out a gold mine which he 
said existed in Guiana {glie-alilnaJi), and, having fiiiled in 
the expedition, he was, on his return, beheaded, in pur- 
suance of the sentence previously pi’onounced against him 
(1618). This act I'eflects a lasting disgrace upon James, 
who saci’ificed this illustrious man to appease the anger of 
Spain, incensed by the attack which Raleigh had made 
upon some of the Spanish settlements in South America. 

33. TIxe Roman Catholic party, disappointed in not re- 
ceiving the religious liberty which they had expected fi'om 
James, aiTanged, in 1605, a plot to overturn the government 
by the desti’uction of the king and Parliament. For this 
pnx’pose a vault below the House of Loxxls was hired, and 
thii’ty-six barrels of gunpowder stored tliei'ein, which, on 
the opening of Parliament, were to be fired by one Gny 

an officer in the Spanish service, brought to Eng- 
land for the purpose. This conspiracy, styled the Gun- 

B 1 . Who Elizahelh ? What countries became united ? 

What conspiracy was cUscovored ? What account is given of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ? ^ 

33.' What account is given of the Gunpowder Plot? 
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powder Plot/’ was discoyered just on the eye of its execu- 
tion, and Guy Fawkes and some of his fellow-conspirators 
were executed, 

dL James, although of a pusillanimous disposition, was 
yery persistent in upholding the royal prerogative, being 
prone on all occasions to insist on the divine right of kings 
to rule without control. His arbitrary acts and principles, 
liowever, met with decided opposition from the Parliament 
of 1621, who declared their privileges to be the ancient 
and undoubted birthright of the English people ; which, 
declaration so incensed the king, that he sent for the 
Journals of the Commons, and tore the record out with 
his own hands. The same Parliament impeached the 
celebrated Lord Bacon for bribery ; of which being found 
guilty, he was punished by a heavy fine, and dismissal 
from all his offices. 

35. The king’s high-handed measures, especially against 

those who refused to conform to t].ie established Church, so 
disgusted the Puritans that they emigrated in large num- 
bers, at first to Holland, and afterward to JLetv Englcmd^ 
where they established a settlement at Plymouth (1620). A 
settlement ^vas effected in Virginia, during the previous 
part of this reign (1607), at a place named, in honor of the 
King, Jamestmon. * 

36. One of the worst characteristics of this monarch -was 
his proneness to attach himself to unworthy favorites, the 
first of whom was Rolert Carr^ a young Scotchman, on 
W'hom James for several years lavished the most profuse 
fiivors, bestowing on him the title of the Earl of Somerset, 
Carr was succeeded in the king’s favor by George YilUers 
{vil'yerz)^ who was created Dulce of Bnchingham, and 
gained an infamous notoriety by his profligacy and arro- 
gant conduct. 


S4. Wliat wore the political principles of James I. ? What oppoBitioii was made 
l)y the Parliament of ItJSl ? What is said of Lord Bacon ? 

:?5. What led to the settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth ? 

36. Who were the favorites of James n. ? What is said of them ? 
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JjiTnes bad been educated bj the celebrated George 
Bu<limi!an of Scotland^ and possessed considerable learn- 
ing, of which he was passionately fond of making a display; 
so that, although he was exce'ssively flattered by his cour- 
tiers, his pedantry gained him yery general ridicule. The 
distinguished French ministex% Siilhg^ yery aptly styled him 

the msest fool in Christendom.^^ He was as much devoid 
of dignity of manners and conyersation as of good sense, 
bis unseemly flimiliarity being equal to his childish yanity 
and oflensiye arrogance. On bis death, in 1625, he was 
succeeded by his ehiest son 

38. One of the most impoidant events of the reign of 
James I. was a new translation of the Bible, under the pat- 
ronage of the king, and by a number of leaimed men desig- 
nated by himself. It was completed in 1611 ; and baying 
superseded other yersions, continues to.be the English BiMe 
ill general use among Protestants. The charter granted to 
the East India Company by Queen Elizabeth w’-as renewed 
by James in 1609; and in 1612, the first English factory 
was established at 

39. Charles I., on his accession, was in his 25th year ; 
and soon afterward he married Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of the French king Henry IV. In order to prosecute a 
war with Spain, which* had been brought on by the arro- 
gance and misconduct of the Duke of Buckingham, he 
summoned a Parliament, and asked for a yote of supplies. 
This the Commons, under the leadership of Sir Thomas 
Wejit'worth, 8ir John Eliot, tmd others, refused to grant, 
unless Charles would relinquish some of the prerogatives 
■which had been exercised by bis father, and which he still 
claimed as his hereditary right. Charles, therefoi’c, dis- 
solved the Parliament, and levied money by his own au- 
thority. 

^ 7 . Boscribc Uie character of James IT. When did his death occur? 

;?8. What other events occurred during the reign of James n. ? 

SO. Who succeeded James I, ? Whom did Charles marry ? What caused a diifl 
culty with Parliament ? Who were the popular leaders ? 
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n. 

40. These forced loans, called tonnage and poundage,^ 
and ship-money gave great offence to the people, whose 
discontent was still further increased by the conduct of 
Buckingham, — ^particularly by the failure, through his mis- 
management, of an expedition designed to assist the Hu- 
guenots, or French Protestants, in their contest with Eiche- 
Imvi. {reesh'e-ht). In a succeeding Parliament, accordingly, 
the king met with more determined opposition ; and the 
himous Petition of RigUX was adopted, to which the king 
was obliged to give his assent (1628). Soon after this the 
Duke of Buckingham was assassinated at Portsmouth, by 
an officer of the army whom he had offended. 

41. A fourth Parliament having been assembled (1029), 
and proving refractory, the king determined to rule with- 
out a parliament, and continued his illegal exactions. He 
also, by means principally of the court of Star Ghamhe}\% 
attempted to punish such of the popular leaders as had 
made themselves particularly obnoxious. Some of them 
were fined for what was called their seditious language in 
Parliament; but they refused to pay the fines, and Sir John 
Eliot died in prison. Charles, however, chose some of his 
jaiinisters from among the popular leaders; one of whom, 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, was created A'ar? of Strafford, and 
became the chiefminister of the king. 

42. Another cause of complaint was afforded by the policy 


* Tonnage, and paw/uitige were duties on imported merchandise which it had been customary to 
allow the King; t^) levy since the ret^n of Edward III. The Parlinment of 1625 refused, however, 
to grant this privileiise to the kinj; for a longer period than one year. 

t Ship-moneg was iin arbitrary tax levied on the seaports for the equipment of a fleet. Charles 
extended it over the whole kingdom. 

$ The PHithm of Right was au emphatic statement of the privileges of the people as conferred 
by previous enactment.**. It is regarded as tlie Seamd O-rmt OhaiUr of English liberties. 

S The Court ot‘ tUtar Chamber was of ver^ ancient origin, and derived its name from the cham- 
ber of tile Icing’s palace at Westminster m wliich it used to hold its sessions, the ceiling of this 
up irtment being decorated with Htars. It had very extensive powers, both civil ami criminal, 
and {fimld adjudge cases without the Intervention of a jury. Hence it became a formidable in- 
strument of tyranny. It was abolished by act of ihvrliarnont in 1611. 


40. What farther dlspleat^ed the people ? What were tmmge and jmundage and 

shij[}-tmnetff (See note.) What did the Parliament of 1628 do V What is meant by 
tiiti / AS*=?e 

41. What arbitrary measiirea did Charlca afterward adopt? What was the 
Ki’ar Cka7fiberf (See note.) Who opposed the kin^? Who became Ea]*l of Straff 

ford,? ,■ ■ ■• ■ ; i 

42-. What other cause of complaint was given the people ? AHiat course did the 
PuritaiiH pursue ? What led to the Scottish Covenant ? What was it ? 
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of the king with regard to religion. Under the influence 
of ArcJibi}:iliop Lcnul, the liturgy was altered and the ritual 
increased by many of the ceremonial observances of the 
Eomisli Church, very much to the disgust of the great body 
of the English peoi^le, but particularly of the Piiritansv 
Many of the latter, to avoid conforming to the require- 
men ts of the established Church, emigrated to Fe w England, 
and founded Massachusetts and other colonies in that coun- 
try. Charles also attempted to force this liturgy upon the 
Scottish people; but they rose ii^nsurrectioii against it; 
and the famous Covem7it was formed and signed, according 
to which they solemnly bound themselves to unite for their 
mutual defence, and to I'esist all religious innovations (1638). 

43. The king requiring them to relinquish the covenant, 
a war ensued; and a Scottish army invaded England, which 
after defeating a detachment of the royal forces at the Tyne 
Eiver, took possession of Newcastle. This compelled the 
king filially to call another Parliament, in order to obtain 
supplies. This body, memorable as the Long Parliament, 
assembled in 16-10, and immediately commenced the re- 
dress of public grievances. One of its first acts was the 
impeachment of the Earl of Strafford, who was particularly* 
odious to the popular leaders for his desertion of their cause, 
and for the aid he had given the king in can-ying out his 
most arbitrary measures. Being tried and found guilty of 
treason, he ivas beheaded, the king having ungratefully 
given his assent to the execution (1641). Archbishop Laud 
was also impeached and imprisoned in the Tower; but his 
execution did not take place until four years afterwaxxL In 
the same year, a dreadful insurrection broke ont in Ireland 
against the government, and the English were massacred 
with every species of cruelty (1641). 

44. Meanwhile, the Parliament continued its measures 

43. What war ensned ? When did the IiOtig Parliament meet ? What measure* 
did it adopt ? What was Strafford’s fate ? Laud’s ? What insurreotioii broke out ? 

44. What extraordinary step did the king take ? What was the effect ? What 
is said of Uampden ? 
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of redress; and the king took a step which still further in- 
flamed the popular indignation against him. Going with 
an armed retinue to the House, he demanded that five of 
its members shouldhe pointed out to him in order that they 
might be seized. But the Speaker, Lenthall, refused to com- 
ply, boldly declaring that he, was the servant of the House, 
and could only act in accoi'dance with its directions. The 
king therefore retired without effecting his object, amid the 
low murmurs of "^^Privil^e! privilege from the indig- 
nant members (1642). Along the five members thus as- 
sailed was the noted John Hampden^ who, a few 

years before, had gained the applause of the people by mak- 
ing a bold stand against the illegal levy of ship-money. 

45. The king, whose conduct was characterized by great 
irresolution as well as rashness and iniprudence, afteiuvard 
apologized for this breach of the privileges of Parliament ; 
hut the latter ivas now determined on extreme measures, 
and demanded the royal assent to propositions which would 
have stripped him of all authority. Finding a large party 
in his favor, he collected what forces he could, and erected 
the royal standard, resolved to stake the issue upon the 
sword. The Parliament had also made preparations for 

# the struggle; and thus was commenced that great civil 
war which raged for years between those who supported 
tlie authority of the king and those who wished to limit, or 
destroy it (1642). 

46. The royalists, or cavaliers (as they were called), in- 
cluded the greater part of the nobility,* clergy, and landed 
gentry, with all who were attached to the established 
Chui'ch, and also the Catholics. The supporters of Parlia- 
ment were chiefly composed of the yeomanry of the coun- 
try, the^ townspeople, and the dissenters, or Puritans. 

I — — — 

45. Wtiat was rjie subsequent conduct of the king? Tell how and when the 
great civil war began. 

4 0. Who supported the king, and what were they called ? Who were the sup- 
porters of Parliament? • Whaf name was given to them ? Why? By whom w'ere 
the armies respectively commanded ? WUo w^as Prince Kupert ? (See note, p. 251.) 






These were called lloundheads, in derision of their custom 
of wearing tlieir hair cropped short. The paiiiamentarj 
forces were at first led by the Earl of Essex, those of tlie 
king, by the Earl of Lindsay, The cavalry of the latter 
was commanded by the famous Prince Rupert^ 

47. The first general engagement took place at Edgeliill, 

and Lindsay was mortally wounded and taken prisoner; 
but there was no decisive victory on either side (1642). In 
a skirmish the next year the illustrious* John Hampden 
w^as mortally wounded ; and his loss was felt as a severe 
blow to the popular party. Several battles were fought 
during the same year (1643), the most important of which 
was tliat of Wewhiry, The result was still indecisive ; but 
the royalists lost one of their chief supporters in the brave 
and eloquent Lord Falhland {fatoh' land), who while he 
had at first firmly and patriotically oi)posed the unjust 
pretensions of the king, stood by him when the attempt 
was made by Parliament to deprive him of his legal au- 
thority. ^ ■ ■ 

48. The Parliament entered into negotiations with Scot- 
land to combine their forces against the king; and, jirinci- 
pally through the address of Sir Henry Vane, who had 
been sent as a commissioner to Edinburgh, a solemn v* 
league and covenant” was entered into by which the Scot- 
tish people renewed the pledges of the previous covenant, 
and bound themselves to assist the cause of the English 
Parliament. A large army was, accordingly, sent into 
England ; but this was counterbalanced by a considerable 
force which the king succeeded in obtaining from Ireland 
(1043). Lord, Fairfax, who commanded the parliamentary 

Prime Rupert was the son of Frederick, Elector-Palatine, and Elizabeth, dnugrliter of 
Janui.s 1. so vhatthe reigniiif? king, Charles I., was his uncle. Tie was not only prominent in 
this war, l)iit afterward acquired great distinction in the naval operations of England. Subse- 
quently ho became noted for his researches in science and the useful arts. ^ 


47. What account ia given of the hattle of Edgohill? Of Newbury? 'Wl'icre 
are Edgehill and Nowbuiy ? (See Map, p. 1S8.) Where and when was Hampden 
Milled ? tore! Falkland ? What is said of the latter ? 

48 . What led to the “ Solemn League and Covenant ?” What followed ? Whe 
laid siege to York ? 
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forces in the north, formed a junction with the Scotch, and 
laid siege to York. 

49. The arrival of Prince Eiipert with a considerable 
army raised the siege and led to the battle of Marston 
3foor, in which the Eoyalists sustained a severe defeat, 
principally through the activity and skill of Oliver Grom-> 
well, by whom Prince Rupert’s cavalry was routed and his 
artillery captured (16M). A short time after this, the com- 
mand of the parliamentary army was transferred to Sir 
TJiomas Fairfax, a man entirely uiider the influence of 
Cromwell ; and the 3iext year (1G45) a very decisive victory 
was achieved by Fairfax over the king’s forces at Nasehj 
{wze'he), in wliich Cromwell especially distinguished him- 
self by his skill and valor. 

50. After other reverses, the king, despairing of success, 
gave himself up to tlie Scottish army (164G), expecting to 
be treated with respect and liberality ; but the Scots de- 
livered him up to the English Parliament, by whom he was 
kept a prisoner (1647). Soon afterward, the sect of dis- 
senters known as Indepe7idents, triumphed over their rivals, 
the Presbyterians; and Cromwell, who belonged to the 
former, obtaijiied, through his influence with the army, 
control of the Parliament. Finding the Presbyterian 
membei^s hostile to his views, he caused the house to be 
surrounded by two regiments under Colonel Pride, one of 
his trusty officers, and excluded all but the most deter- 
mined of the Independents. This invasion of the Parlia- 
ment was called, in derision, “Colonel Pride’s Purge” 
(1G48). 

51. Meanwhile, the king had oifered important conces- 
sions, wdiich the Presbyterians were disposed to accept; but 
which the Independents, who now constituted Parliament, 

' 40. Give an acconnt of tbe battle of Marston Moor. Where is Marston Moor ? 
(See Map, p. 358.) What is said, of Oliver Cromwell H To whom was the coraiuaud 

the Parliamentary army transferred ? Describe the battle of Naseby. Where is 
Naseby ? (See Map, p. 158,) 

50. How did the king fall into the hands of the Parliament ? How did Crona* 
well obtain control of the Parliament ? What was “ Colonel Pride’s Purge 
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voted to be unsatisfactory, Cromwell and the other generals 
who were controlled by him desiring the entire subversion 
of the government, and the establishment of a republic. 
Accordingly a vote was passed that the king had been guilty 
of treason in levying war against his Parliament ; and a court 
was organized to try him. This court was presided over by 
BradsliatOy and consisted of 133 members, among whom 
were the chief officers of the army ; and, although the king 
refused to acknowledge its authority, he was found guilty, 
and three days after his condemnation was beheaded (Jan. 
30, 1649). 

52. The Scots had protested against this whole proceed- 
ing, and foreign nations interceded in the king^s behalf. 
The Prince of Wales, anxious to save his father’s life, sent 
a blank sheet of paper, subscribed with his name and sealed 
with liis arms, on which the judges might write what con- 
ditions they pleased. as the price of the king’s release; but 
these men could not be moved from their purpose, ’A few 
days after the death of Charles, the Commons abolished the 
House of Lords, and formally proclaimed the establishment 
of tlie Goimnontoealtlif declaring it high treason to acknowl- 
edge Charles, the Prince of Wales, King of England. 

53. The character of Cliarles I. was in many respects 
worthy of commendation. In his private relations his con- 
duct was quite exemplary, being entirely free from those 
vices which so often sully the character of kings. As a 
monarch, his principal fault was insincerity, by which he 
lost the confidence of liis people; for he gave his assent to 
measures of reform which he subsequently endeavored to 
evade. His arbitrary conduct finds some apology in the 
fact that his predecessors had exercised the same powers 
which he claimed ; but his prudence and moderation were 
not suflicicnt to convince him that the great change w'hich 

51. What led to the trial and execution of the Mug;? 

5 a What was done to obtain the king’s release ? How was the Commonwealtl 
estahlii^ed ? 

53. What is said of the character and conduct of Charles I. ? 
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liad taken place in tlio sentiments of the people necessitated 
a corresponding change in the royal pretensions ; since the 
influence of authority can neyer prevail over that of pnhiic 
opinion. 

54. The Commonwealth.— Cromwell, as Lord Lieu- 

tenant, having entirely siihdued the insurrection which had 
broken out in Ireland, was next sent by the Parliament to 
Scotland, where the Covenanters had j)roclaimed Charles II. 
king, and had raised a large army for his support. They 
were entirely defeated by Cromwell in the battle of Dun- 
lar (1G50) ; after which Charles determined to march into 
England, expecting to obtain large accessions to his army. 
But in tliis he was disappointed; and being promptly 
pursued by Cromwell, was defeated at Worcester {woos'ier), 
where tbe whole Scottish army were either killed or taken 
prisoners (1G51). Charles escaped from England with 
great difficulty, being obliged to travel for two months in 
the disguise of a peasant. At one time, he concealed him- 
self for twenty-four hours in a large oak-tree, while his 
pursuers passed on. This tree was afterward known as the 
Royal Oah ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

55. The affiiirs of the English republic, under the admin- 
istration of the Parliament, continued to be prosperous. 
The Portuguese were humbled by Admiral Blake; Ireland 
was reduced to submission by Irdton, one of Cromwoirs 
generals; and Scotland was entirely subjugated by General 
Monk, whom Cromwell had left to complete the work com- 
menced by the battle .of Dunbar. Being offended by the 
haughty behavior of the Dutch republic, the Parliament 
passed the famous ^^JSTavigation AeV’ which prohibited all 
nations from importing any merchandise into England or 
her colonies except in English ships, or in the sliips of the 


54. WImt led to the battle of Dunbar? Tbe battle of Worcester 
Dunbar and Worcester? (See Map, p. 158.) Hov'k did Charles II. cs< 

55. What victories were gained by the English during the admiiii* 

Pariiament ? Wliat was Navigation Act ?” IWbat did it lead t< 
tones were gained by BlaKep^ ' ' )> ■ 
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country where the goods were produced. The Dutch being 
at this time the principal commercial nation of Europe^ a 
war was brought on, in which Blake gained several splen- 
did victories over the Dutch fleets, commanded by Van 
Troni]} and De RuyHer 

5§. Meanwhile, Oroniwell perceiving that the Parlia® 
ment had become jealous of his power, determined to dis- 
solve it. Accordingly, going to the House with 300 sol- 
diers, he • loaded the members with the vilest reproaches, 
and bade them ^^to be gone and give place to honcster 
men.” Then commanding the .soldiers to clear the hall, 
he ordered the doors to be locked; and putting the keys in 
his pocket, departed to his lodgings (1653). Thus, being 
supported by the army, he obtained the supreme power of 
the government. Desiring, however, to preserve some of 
the forms of the republic, he issued writs for the election 
of 140 persons, who w^ere to constitute a parliament. 

57, Tliese, by his management, consisted of the meanest 
and most fanatical of the citizens; one of whom, a leather- 
seller named Praise- God Barelbne, having made himself 
conspicuous by his sanctimonious cant and long prayei’s, 
the Parliament was called, in derision, Barehonds Parlia- 
ment Another name for it was the Little Paxdiament.” 
Cromwell, however, soon dissolved this ridiculous assembly, 
and caused himself to be appointed Lord Protector.” He 
was to be assisted by a Council of State, and was bound ‘to 
summon a parliament every three years (December, 1653). 

58. A short time previously, Van Trom})^ the distin- 
guished Dutch admiral, had been shot in an action with " 
the English under Blake ; and the Dutch, terrified by their 
losses and overwhelmed with the expense of the war, solicit- 
ed peace, This was at last signed by Cromwell, and a de- 

50. How did Cromwell disperse fhe Parliament ? What was his next step ? 

57. Give an account of Barebone’s Parliament? Why was it so called ? What 
office did Cromwell assume ? 

58. When and in what' way was peace made with, the Dutch ? Waat is said of, 
Crom weirs administration? 



fensive league was established between the two republics, 
the honor of the flag being yielded to the English (1654% 
The administration of Cromwell was characterized by great 
yigor and ability. He boasted that he would make the 
of Englislmian as much feared and respected as had 
that of Roman; and the uniform success of his naval 
and military enterprises went far to realize this saying. 

59. Under Blake, the English fleets achieved an uninter- 
rupted series of victories. He subdued the Barbary Powers 
(1655), and defeated the Spaniards in several important 
actions (1656-7). His death occurred in 1657. Blake was 
an inflexible republican ; but he disapproved of the usur- 
pations of Cromwell, notwithstanding the honors wliich 
the latter heaped upon him. During the w^ar waged with 
Spain, the ishind of /rmra'm was captured by an English 
squadron under Admirals Penn and Venables (1655) ; and 
Diinkirlc Avas captured from the Spaniards by the combined 
forces of France and England (1658). 

60. Cromwell, although prosperous abroad, was at home 
involved in very great difficulties. He had called tAVo Par- 
liaments siiccessirely ; but not finding them subservient to 
his Auews, he had promptly dissolved them (1654-1656). 
He Avas threatened Avith conspiracies against his goA^ern- 
ment ; and, after reading a book published by one Colonel 
TiiuSy and entitled “ Killing no Murder, he became afraid 
of assassination, and constantly Avore armor under liis 
clothes, and carried pistols in his pockets. At last the 
dreadful anxiety of his mind brought on a fever, of which 

expired (Sept. 3 , 1658), — ^the anniversary of the day on 
Avliieh he had gained the victories of Dunbar and Worcester. 

61. CroraAvell Avas in Ins sixtieth year when he died. He 
of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, though not 

50. AAliat was accomplished by Blake ? When did he die ? What was his char- 
act or? What conquests wei'e made from Spain ? AVhere is Dunkirk ? (See Map 
of France, p. 188.) 

00. What diflkulties had Cromwell to contend with? How and M^hen did hi? 
death occur ? 

0 1 , What is said of the character and conduct of Cromwell ? 
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an agreeable aspect. His character bad Tery many traits 
of greatness. Ho one can gainsay the splendid talents 
■which he displayed, both as a general and a statesman; 
and, had he rightfully possessed the soTereigii power, he 
w^onld undoubtedly haye compared fayorably with any 
monarch that ever reigned, both for ability and upright- 
ness. But his perverted ambition, not content with re- 
dressing the grievances, and establishing the liberties, of 
his country, prompted him to wade through slaughter to 
a throne ; ” and?, therefore, instead of receiving the bene- 
dictions of his countrymen, he was execrated and ab- 
horred. 

62. Ricliard Cromwell succeeded his father in the 
office of Protector ; but his want of ca|)acity for so diffi- 
cult a position was soon manifest, notwithstandiijg he was 
supported by General Monk, who commanded the army 
in Scotland, and by his brother Henry, as Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. A Parliament was called, but it having 
given oftence to the army officers, the latter compelled 
Eichard to dissolve it (1659). Soon after this he signed 
his own abdication, and thus left the supreme authority 
to the army, who then ruled by a council of officers. 
The country being threatened with anarchy and civil war, 
General Monk marched his army into England, and sub- 
dued the ^contending factions. A Parliament was then 
called, and //. was proclaimed king (May 29, 1660). 

This event is knoivn in English history as the Restora- 
tion. 

6S. Charles II. came to the throne with the universal 
rejoicings .of the people. At the commencement of his 
reign, an act was passed pardoning all who had taken part 
in the Greai ReMUoii, except the regicide judges, some of 
whom were tried and executed. On the anniversary of the 

G2. Who sncceedetl Oliver Cromwell ? What was Kichard Cromwell’s char- 
actor? What, led to his abdication ? How was the KeBtoration effected ? 

Wliat is said of Charles’s accession ? What punishment was inflicted upon 
the late rebels ? Who became prime minister ? 



late king’s death, the hodies«of Cromwell, Iretoii, and Brad- 
shaw were disinterred, hanged on the gallows, then decapi- 

ted, and their heads fixed on Westminster Hall. With 
this exception the king showed great moderation and clem- 
ency, and admitted into his council both Royalists and 
Presbyterians . , Edimrd Hyde created Earl of 
Clarendon, and made prime minister. 

64. The most remarkable feature of this period was the 
entire change which took place in the sentiments of the 
people. During the rei^i of Charles I they manifested 
the most intense zeal for liberty; but now they seemed 
eager to eTiiice an equally extravagant spirit of submission. 
Under the control of the Ihiritans, they seemed to think 
that religion consisted in gloom, austerity, and the sacrifice 
of all social gayety and pleasure ; but, going to the opposite 
extreme, tlicy now plunged into riot and dissipation. Every 
thing religious or serious was ridiculed ; and nothing but 
scenes of gallantry and festivity occupied the general at- 
tention. The monarch set the example, and indulged him- 
self in mirth and festivity, while those who had suffered 
in his father’s cause were left in wretchedness and neglect. 

65. After a short time, however, the king’s profusion and 
reckless self-indulgence considerably abated the people’s 
loyalty, and they could not forbear making comparisons 
between this slothful and licentious monarch and the great 
Protector who had made the name of England so glorious 
throughout the world by his careful and vigorous adminis- 
tration. Dimhirh, which had been acquired duriiig that 
splendid period, was now sold to the French to supply 
means for the king’s extravagant pleasures (1664). 

66. The same year (1664), war was commenced against 
the Dutch; and the English took possession of New Neth- 
evlaiids in Horth America, and captured some of the Dutch 


64. Describe the change that had occurred in the popular sentiments. 

05. What disgusted the people with Charles IT. ? 

66. What important events occurred during the Dutch war? Who took sides 
with the Dutch ? What terrible naval action ensued ? 
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settlements in Africa. De Euyier retaliated by attacking 
Barbadoes and some of tlie other English dependencies. 
A great iiaTal battle was fought off the eastern coast of Eng- 
landj in which James, Duke of York, brother of the king, 
defeated the Dutch fleet with immense loss (1665). France 
then took sides with the Dutch republic; but the combined 
fleets of the allies, commanded by the great admiral De 
Kuyter and the Duke of Beaufort, were defeated by the 
English under the Duke of Al-he-marle' (previously Gen- 
eral Monk) and Prince Eupert. This battle lasted four 
days, and was one of the most terrific naval engagements 
ever fought (1666). 

67. Meanwhile Great had broken out in Lon- 

don ; and such was its virulence, that the deaths in the 
citv alone were estimated at not less than 100,000 during 
the year (1665). Close upon this calamity followed the 
Grreat Fire, which raged for three days, and destroyed 13,200 
dwelling-houses, besides 90 churches (1666). The desire of 
Charles to save expense, in order that he might have means 
for his extravagant indulgences, led to neglect in keeping 
up the naval force of the kingdom; and the Dutch, taking 
advantage of this, defiantly entered the harbors, and did 
immense havoc to the shipping. They even sailed up the 
Thames, extending their ravages as far as London Bridge 
(1667). Peace was, however, declared the same year. 

68. The disgraceful close of this war, together with the 
previous measures, made the government very unpopular ; 
and Clarendon was impeached and banished. Five minis- 
ters, called afterward the Gal)al, were then chosen, who 
adopted the policy of restraining the French king Louis 
XlY. in his ambitious scheme of seizing the Simnish 
Netherlands.^ A league was formed with Holland and 

* That part of Netherlands whieh rern lined in possession ot Spain after the Dutch provinces 
had revolted and achieved their independence. It included the present kingdom ofBelgium. 


6T. What calamitous events occurred in London f Describe each. What were 
the Dutch enabled to do ? When was peace made ? 

68. What caused Clarendon’s fall? What was the Triple Alliance ? What led 
to it ? What treaty did Charles II. make with France? 
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Swedeiij called the IViple Alliance j and Louis was com- 
pelled to abandon his enterprise (1668). Charles afterward 
became dissatisfied with the alliance and concluded a dis- 
graceful treaty with Louis, in which he agreed , to assist the 
latter in subjugating Holland, and also consented to make 
a public profession of the Catholic faith. For this he was 
to receive as a compensation an immense sura of money 
yearly from tlie French 'coffers (1770). 

69. Shortly afterward (1672), England joined France in 
a war against the Dutch ; and while the fleets of the latter 
contended with those of the English, commanded by the 
Duke of York, the French army invaded the territory of 
the republic, captured many of its cities, and drove it to 
the extreme measure of opening the sluices and inundating 
the country. In these perilous circumstances the Dutch 
forces were commanded by WilUam, Prince of Orange^ 
who gained great' distinction by his determined courage 
and patriotism. The war continued till 1674 ; when it had 
become so unpopular, that the king was compelled to make 
a treaty of peace with the Dutch provinces.*^ 

70 . While this war was in progress, the Te%t Act had 
been passed by Parliament, obliging all goveimment officers 
to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and to ab- 
jure the Eomish doctrines. The Duke of York, therefore, 
who had made a public profession of Romanism, resigned 
his office as admiral, and was succeeded in the command 
by Prince Rupert. Much excitement was occasioned by 
an alleged conspiracy (called the Popish Plot”) on the 
part of the Catholics to set fire to the city of London, as- 
stissinate the king, and betray the country to the French. 
The principal witness in this absurd accusation was one 

* The Dutch UepxibUc was called the Republic of the Seven United Provinces.” It included 
the present kingdom of Holland. 


00. Wlmt war was waged with the Dutch? To what extremity were they re- 
duced ? Who commanded their forces ? When and how did the war end ? 

70. What was the Test Act ? What course was pursued hy the Duke of York ? 
What was the so-called Popish Plat ?” Who was the chief witness ? Who suf- 
fered death? 
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Titus Oates, - who was afterward proved to be of a most 
infiiinous cliaracter. Before tlie imposture was discovered, 
many innocent persons suffered deatli, among them tbe 
aged and illustrious Earl of Stafford (1680). 

Tl, 111 the year 1679, was passed the famous Hdle-as 
Oorfus^ act, securing all subjects from imprisonment, ex- 
cept whei'e it can be shown to be justified by. law. This 
was designed to check the illegal and arbitrary arrests 
made by the authority of the king, who in every respect 
exercised the most despotic sway. He deprived many of 
the cities, London included, of their charters, in order to 
extort money for their restoration ; and no one felt him- 
self secure from the numerous gang of spies and informers 
who were employed by the court. This state of things led 
to a conspiracy, called the Rye-House Plot (1683). 

72. The members of this plot were, Lord William Bus- 
sell, Algernon Sidney, John Hamgoden (grandson of the 
great patriot), the Duhe of Monmouth (the king’s natural 
son), and others. The object was to restore the liberties 
of the country by dethroning its present arbitrary mon- 
arch ; but the conspirators did not agree as to the mode of 
accomplishing it. Monmouth expected the throne him- 
self, Russell wished simply reform, and Sidney was en- 
thusiastic for the restoration of the republic. The plot 
having been discovered, Russell and Sidney were beheaded 
(1683) ; but Monmouth, who at first had fled, was after- 
ward pardoned. The death of Charles occurred a short 
time afterward (1685) ; and liis brother, the Duke of York, 
succeeded, under the title of James IL 

73. In the first part of the reign of Charles IL (1667), 

* TTahf'ofi Carpua, means “ have the body.” The writ, or order of the court of justice, was so 
called hecanae it enjoins any pev.son restraining another’s liberty, to ham Jnn that is, to 
produce the priacmer, before the court, so that tbe cause of his detention may be known. - 


71. When and why was the Habeas Coi*pnsAct passed?' What is meant by 
Habeas Corpus? (See note.) What infamous measures were resorted to by 
Charles ? To what did they lead ? 

73. Who were ens^aged in the conspiracy? With what designs? What waa 
the result ? When did the king’s death occur ? Who succeeded him ? 
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the celebrated poet^,Jb7m Milton, pnblislied his greatest 
work, Paradise Lost.” This illustrious man had been 
Foreign Secretary under Cromwell, and had distinguished 
himself by his writings in defence of the commonwealth. 
His principal contemporaries in the field of literature were 
John Bumjan, the author of Pilgrim’s Progress;” Samuel 
Butler, who wrote Hudibras,” a burlesque poem on the 
Puritans and the Ciyil War; and John Loche, the author 
of the immortal Essay on the Human Understanding ” 
Dryden also wrote several of his finest poems, and was 
made poet-laureate. The drama received many talented 
contributions from Ot'ivay, Wyo]der4y, and others; but, 
taking its character from the court, it was shamefully im- 
moral. Sir MaUlimo Hale, the just judge and pious writer, 
also nourished diuuiig this period. 

7 4. J ames II., notwithstanding the glory he had acquired 
as a naval commander, was very unpopular on account of . 
his religion, to which he showed the greatest attachment. 
The Duke of Monmouth, who had fled to Holland during 
the preceding reign, now set up a claim to the throne, and 
landing in England, was soon joined by a considerable force. 
He was however completely defeated at Sedge’moor,^ and 
being apprehended after the. battle, was tried and executed 
(1685). The most dreadful persecution followed of those 
who were implicated in the rebellion. Trials were held 
under the infamous Judge Jeffries ; and many innocent 
persons were condemned and executed. This wicked judge 
boasted of the large number of persons (more than 300) 
whom he had caused to be hanged. 

75. The imprudent zeal of the king in promoting the 
Homan Catholics to power, occasioned great excitement and 

* a wild tract country in the southwestern part of England, not far from Bristol 

Channel. 


73. What is said of John Milton ? Wliat other eminent writers are referred to ? 
What was the character of the Drama? 

74. What made blames tl, unpopular? Give an account of Moumouth'’s rehel- 
lion. What was the conduct of Judare Jeffries ? 

75. What led to the imprisonment of the bishops by James 11. ? 
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dissatisfiiction. Having issued a proclamation allowing 
liberty of conscience, and declaring that noU’-conformity to 
tlie established religion should no longer be punished, he 
required that this declaration should be read in all the 
churches. This the clergy refused to obeyj and a petition 
was presented against it by seven bishops, including Sa 7 i- 
croft, the primate. James, exasperated at this opposition, 
caused the bishops to be arrested and imprisoned in the 
Tower (1688). 

76. The popular excitement produced by this act of the 
king was intense. Crowds attended the bishops as they 
were conducted to the Tower, and signified their sympathy 
and veneration in every possible way. ^ The acquittal of the 
bishops after their trial at Westminster Hall, still further 
increased the commotion, even the soldiers whom James 
had collected for his protection- taking part against him. 
A few months afterward, Willimi, Prmce of Orangef^ who 
had married Mary, the daughter of James II., taking ad- 
vantage of the popjilar indignation against the king, set 
sail from Holland with a large fleet and army, and proceeded 
to England. Having effected a landing at Torhay, he 
marched toward London ; whereupon, James, finding him- 
self without support, fled to France. 

77. A convention of representatives was immediately 
assembled (Jan. 1689); and the crown was bestowed on 
William and Afary'for their lives, the succession, being 
settled on the Princess Amie, second daughter of James IL, 
who had married Prince George of Denmark. The con- 
vention annexed to this settlement a Declaration of Rights, 
definitely fixing the extent of the king’s prerogative, and 
more precisely stating the constitutional principles of the 

«• William was the son of l/an/, eldest danshterof Charles 1, and consequently was a nephm 
of James II,; and Mary, his wife, was his first cousin. Settinff aside the family of James II. 
William was thus the next lawful heir to the throne. 


What oxcitement did it produce ? WTiat caused the flight of the 1* 

•S' *7. What was done by the Convention ? What was the Declaration of Bights 
What were its chief articles ? What did they afterward constitute ? 
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govornment. Among these the chief articles were : 1, The 
king cannot suspend the laws or their execution; 2. He 
cannot levy money without the consent of Parliament; 

3. The subjects have a right to petition the crown ; 4. A 
standing army gannot be kept in time of peace without the 
consent of Parliament ; 5. Elections and parliamentary 
debates must be free, and Parliaments must be frequently 
assembled. These acts of the convention "were afterward 
confirmed by a Parliament regularly summoned, in an enact- 
ment called the Bill of Rights,- and constituted what is 
called in English history the Glorimis Revolution of 1688,"^ 

78. William and. Mary. — Although the crown had 
been conferred jointly upon William and Mary, the adminis- 
tration of the government was exclusively intrusted to the 
former. James 11. having received a considerable naval 
force from the Erench king, Louis XIV., proceeded to 
Ireland, where the people were generally favorable to his 
cause. He was received with great demonstrations of joy, 
and a large army was soon collected for his support. He 
was, however, entirely defeated by William in the celebrated 
Battle of the Boyne, and was again compelled to take refuge 
in France. The next year Ireland was entirely subdued ; 
and the Scottish Highlanders, who had taken up arms in 
favor of James, were induced to submit to the government. 

In connection with the pacification of the Highlands, oc- 
curred the dreadful o/ Ole7icoe\ (1692). 

79. The war with Prance still continued; and, in 1692, * 


* So called, although it took place in 1689 (January); because, until 1762, the English coiu- 
xnoneed the year on the 25th of March. 

■i> Mr Ian n/ Glmroe.^ Chief of the McBonaldR, had delayed taking the oath of allegiance to the 
king; and the enemies of the clan, taking advantage of this circumstance, obtained an order for 
its military execution. Accordingly, a body of soldiers entered the valley of Olencoe, and 
cruelly put to the sword all who failed to escape, including men, women, and children. The 
signing of this order has subjected King William to very severe censure. Glencoe is situated at 
Loch Leveu, in the western part of Scotland. 


Who now administered the goveniment ? What led to the hattle of the 
Boyne ? What were its results ? where is the Boyne River? (See Map, p. 158.) 
Wlmt massacre occurred in Scotland ? Where is Glencoe ? (See note.) 

Give an account of the battle of La Uoguo? What was its elTect? Where 
is Cape La Ilogne ? (See note,jp. S65.) When and how did the war end ? When 
did Maiw die ? What title did William take ? What was his character ? What is 
said of Mary ? 




the French fleet was defeated by the combined English 
and Dutch fleets, under the command of Admiral Russelly 
in the famous battle of La Sogm {hog), ^ This disastrous 
defeat decided the fate of James, and destroyed his hopes 
of ever regaining the English throne. The war, however 
was not formally terminated until the treaty of Rys'wich 
(1697).f William, by the death of Mary, in 1694, became 
sole ruler, under the title of William III. His own death 
occurred in 1702. He was a man of great abilities, 
for war and statesmanship, and a most excellent sovereign ; 
but the austerity of his manners made him unpopular. 
The character of Mary was very amiable and exemplary. 

80. Anne.— This reign is almost wholly occupied by the 

War of the Spanish Succession,”— so called because it was 

waged against Louis XIV. of France, who, in the prosecu- 
tion of his ambitious, schemes, attempted to obtain the 
control of Spain by placing one of his own. relatives on the 
throne of that country. This had led, in 1701, to the 
formation of a league, called the Grand Alliance, between 
England, Holland, and Germany, the object of which was 
to check the encroachments of the French king. 

XIV. had given additional cause of complaint to William 
by acknowledging, on the death of James II., the son of 
the latter King of England (1701). War, for which 
rations had been already made, was formally declared 
against France shortly after the accession of Queen Anne ' 
and the chief command of the army was conferred on 
Duhe of MarXlorouglh (1702). 

81. During the first campaign, Marlborough made some 
conquests in Flanders; and in the next, he defeated the 


* Cajiti Lti JJfKiuf. is in the rvortiiern part of Prance, a short distance east of Cherbourg, and is 
not to be confounded with Capt' Lrt Ilamua, to the west of Cherbourg, 
t Itpncick is a small town in the western part of Holland, 35 miles southwest from Amsterdam. 


80, With what was Queen Anne’s reign chiefly occupied? What caused the 
war of the Spanish Succession ? On whom was the chief command conferred ? 

81. What victories were gained by Marlborough f Who commanded the impe- 
rial forces ? Where is Blenheim ? (See note, p. Where is Haminies ? (See 
Map, p. 188.) What fortress was taken by the toglish ? What victory was gained 
at Turin ? Where is Tuiin ? (See Pi*ogressive Map, No. T.) 
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French and Bavarians, in the memorable "battle of Blen- 
(1704). The celebrated Eugene 

commanded the imperial troops in this battle. During the 
same year, the English fleet captured Gibraltar; and tins 
strong fortress has ever since remained in the possession of 
Great Britain. In 1706, Marlborough gained another: bril- 
liant victory over the French at Ramillm {ramJe-leez), and 
by means of it made almost an entire conquest of Flanders. 
The French also received the same year a terrible over- 
throw from Prince Eugene, at 

82. The year 1708 was signalized by another great victory 

over the French at Ou' den-arcle, which was followed, the 
next year, by the terrific battle of Malplaqimt {mal-plah'Jca), 
in which the allied army, under Marlborough, routed the 
French, but with the dreadful loss of 20,000 men. This 
decided victory finished the campaign in Flanders (1709). 
Shortly afterw’-ard, Maiiborongli being accused of dishonest 
practices in connection with the army contracts and ac- 
counts, was dismissed by the queen from all his appoint- 
ments. The parliament also having passed a vote of cen- 
sure of his conduct, he retired from England in disgust, 
and took up his abode in the Netherlands. Peace was 
concluded with Prance by the treaty of Utrecht in 

1713. The following year the queen died. She was very 
popular, receiving the title of the '‘Good Queen Anne;” 
Init, according to S'ome authorities, she was full of preju- 
dices, easily influenced by flattery, and blindly guided by 
her female favorites. 

83. Her reign was not only distinguished for military 
achievements, but was characterized to such an extent for 


I » Bhnlipim 5r a small village in Bavaria, on the Danube, 23 miles W. N. W. of Augsbta'g 
'(Kee Progressive Map, No. 7.) 


B2. What other victories were gained by Marlhorongh ? What led to his fall ? 
Where are Onclenarde and Malplaqnet ? (Bee Map, p. 188.) What treaty made 
with E'raiice ? Where iij Utrecht? (B,ee Map, p. 188.) When did the quceirs death 
occur ? What is said of her character ? 

83. What is said of the literatnro of this period? W“hat nnionwas effected? 
What line ended with Queen Anne ? 
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progress in science and literature, that it has been called 
the Augustan Age of England.^’ Addison^ Steele, Pope, 
BoUnghfohe, and Sieift were the most eminent writers of 
this period. The chief political event was the ^^ Constitu- 
tional Union of England and Scotland/^ in 1707. These 
two countries, since the accession of James L, had ackno wl- 
edged one sovereign,^ each having its own separate legis- 
lature ; but, since the union of 1707, they have both sent , 
representatives to the same Parliament. Queen Anne was 
the last sovereign of the House of Stuart. 

House OF Beunswick:. 

84. George I. was the son of the Duke of Brunswick, 
Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, granddaughter of 
James I. To this king Engllhid seemed always a foreign 
country, for the people and institutions of which he had 
very little sympathy or atfection. He 'was fifty-four years of 
age when he commenced to reign. Those who favored the ■ 
cause of the Stuarts, called Jac’o-lltes, excited an msurrec-/- 
tion in Scotland in order to place James, the Pretender,* 
son of Janies 11.,* on the throne (1715). The rebels, under 
the Earl of Mar, were defeated and compelled to surrender ; 
and many of the leaders of the I’ebellion, among them the 
Earl of Derioenhoater, were executed. The Earl of Mar 
and th.e Pretender both escaped to Erance. 

85. One of the most noted occurrences of this reign was 
the South Sea Scheme. This was the project of a corpora- 
tion, called the South Sea Company, to pay off the national 
debt, then aboiit £53,000,000, by profitable mercantile en- 
i.erprises with the Spaniards in South America. The gov- 
ernment gave its consent to the scheme, and allowed its 

* James, the fretender, was frequently styled the Chmolier of St, George. 

84. Who wap the first of the House of Brunswick ? Who was George X, ? What 
is said of him ? Who were the Jacobites ? Give an accomtt of the insurrection in 
Scotland, and its result. 

85. .Give an account of the South Sea Scheme and its conseauences. When did 
Haiiborough die ? What is said of him ? When did the king% death occur ? 
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stock to be exchanged for the company’s stock, which, in 
doiiseqnence of the rage for speculation porTadmg all classes 
of the people, reached the extraordinary piemi i ^ 

■ per cent. The bubble, however, soon bui-st, and oceasmne , 

.'•for a time, wide-spread embarrassment and 

The Duke of Marlborough, who had been restored to h s 

■ office of captain-genei-al, died in 1733. This great geneial 
fsald to have b^en so illiterate that he could not write 
his native language correctly. Avarice was the gieatest 
blemish in his character. George I. died of apoplexy uhi e 
on a Tisifc to his native coniitry (172/). 

86 George II. succeeded his father at the age of foity- 
four years. Sir Boheri Walpole, who had been prime, minis- 
ter during a large part of the previous reign, w^s^qntinued 
in office, and administered the government, in- a ^annei 
conducive to the peace and prosperity.of :tlie cquntiy,, till 
h s resignation, in 1 ^ 2 . A difficulty occun-ed witli Spain 
during his administration, partly on account of. a dispute . 
with respect to the boundary of the American colony Oe<n- • 
which had been settled by General Oglethorpe in 1 /33 . 

and named after the king. Admiral Vernon,. who ^as sei^ 
out with a fleet to attack the Spanish settlements, .captur^,^. 
Borio Bello, on the Isthmus of Darien (1739)i ^ ' 
87. The next year, with a large naval and lahdjWce, le 
attacked Oar-iha-ge'na,* the strongest Spanish settlement 
in America ; but, after destroying most of its lorts, he was 
compelled to retire. Another squadron, under Commodore 
Anson, took and destroyed one of the Spanish ciGos m 
Peru, and, together with other prizes, captured an Past 
India galleon, laden with gold and silver. Anson’s expedi- 
tion lasted nearly f our years, he having returned byway oi 

. C5xraa,«.a, or Is a OOosider»W« town on the northorn ooaal of South America, 

now in the VrM Stutfm of Qtloinfna, - 

WUrimpoSpS wah taken theVoxt ycart Give an account ot An. 
Bon’B expedition. 
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the Cape of Good Hope, thus completing the chcumnayiga- 
tion of the globe (1740-^1744). 

88. Meanwhile, England had become inyolved in a conrti- 
nental war. On the death of Charles VI., Emperor of ^ 
Germany (1740), Louis XV., king of France, setting aside” 
the hereditary claims of Maria Theresa {te-re'zah), tlxe' 
Emperor’s daughter, had caused the Elector of Ba-va'ri-a^to 
be raised to the imperial throne, and had raised a large army^^ 
for his defence. Maria Theresa taking refuge among the 
Hungarians, was acknowledged by them as their queen ; 
while England, supporting the claims of the Austrian 
princess, was involved in a war with France. This is called 
in history the War of the Austrian Succession.” 

89. The most important events of this war were the de- 
feat of the French .at Dettingen {det'tmg-en)^ by an allied 
army of the English and Germans, partly under the com- 
mand of Geoi%e lir in person (1743).; and the defeat of the 
‘allies (England, Holland, and Austria) under the Duke of 
Oumberlaiid, by the French, under Marshal Saxe {sax) 
(1745), -In tiie memorable battle of Fonienoy\ {fon4a- 
nwgJi’^. The operations of the war also extended to the 

. American colonies ; and Louishurg, an important French 
fgrtre^s^ called, from its strength, the Gibraltar of Amer- 
ica” xyas captured (1745). While these events were in pro- 
gress,* an unsuccessful attempt had been made by Frioice 
Charles, the Pretender, grandson of James II., to invade 
England, with a considerable army under Marshal Saxe 
(1744). After the battle of Fontenoy, Charles succeeded 
in landing in Scotland, though without any military sup- 
port (1745). 

90. Being joined by a small army of Highlanders, he de- 
feated the royal forces; and, having taken Edinburgh and 

^ BettAnqm is a village of Bavaria, on the Main Kiver, east of Frankfort, 

+ Fontenoy is a vilhige of IJelgimn, 43 miles southwest from Brussels, about halfway between 
Oudeuarde aud Malplaquot. (See Map, p, 18S.) 

88. Explain the causes that led to the war of the Austrian Succession.’* 

80. What were the chief events of the war? What conquest was made m ^ 
America? What was done by Prince Charles, the Pretender, iix 1744 and 1745 ? 



9. 


90. Give a further account of the Pretender. Where was he finally defeated ? 
For what is the battle of CuUoden noted ? Where is Cullodeii ? (See Map, p. 15S.) 
How (lid Charles escape ? 

0 1 . What treaty closed the war with France ? When and why was it renewed ? 
What events oeciuTcd, in 1755 ? When and how was Quebec taken ? 

02. What was the Seven Years’ War?” Why did the Eni^Iish cngaeie in it? 
Who was prime minister? What caused the retirement of the' Duke of Cumber 
laud ? Who gained victories in India ? When did George II. die ? 


some other cifcieSj he caused his father to he proclaimed 
King of Scotland, under the title of James VIIL He next 
marched into England, but was soon compelled to retreat, 
being pursued by the royal army, under the Duke of Gum- 
lerland, second son of George IL The two armies at length 
met at GuhlJden; and a battle was fought, in which the 
Pretender and his adherents were entirely defeated (1746). 
This was the last battle fought on the soil of Great Britain, 
and closed the struggle made by tlie- Stuarts to regain their 
lost throne. Prince Charles wandered in disguise through 
the country for live months; but, at length, succeeded in 
elf ecting his escape to France. 

91. A treaty of peace was made with France at Aix-la- 
Cliapelle, in 1748, by which Maria TheresaV claim to the 
throne was confirmed ; but the war was soon after renewed 
in consequence of disputes respecting the boundary of the 
French and English territories in America. In 1755, 
General Braddockvf^e defeated by the French in an expedi- 
tion against Fort d%i Quesne {doo-hane') ; but General John- 
son gained a victory over the French and Indians at the 
head of Lake George, Baron Dieskaii [de-es-ko')^ their com- 
mander, being wounded and taken prisoner. An expedi- 
tion under Golonel Monckton {monk’ tun)y the same year, 
drove the French from Hova Scotia. In 1759, General 
Wolfe succeeded in reaching the Plains of Abraham’^ 
with his army, and defeated the French forces under the 
Marquis of Montcalm {mont-kam’). Both generals were 
killed. Quebec capitulated after this victory, which vir- 
tually gave to the English possession of Canada. 

92. Meanwhile, England had taken part in the famous 
Seven Yeari War^ brought on by a coalition of France and 
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several of tlae other European states, against Frederick the 
G-reat of Prussia. Principally with the object of defending 
tiie Electorate of Hanover, England formed an alliance 
with the Prussian monarch ; and, under the able adminis- 
tration of William Pitt, afterward Earl of Chatham, tlie 
government displayed great vigor and enterprise. The 
want of success, however, of the Duke of Cumberland 
enabled the French to overrun Hanover (1757), at which 
the king was so indignant that he treated his son with the 
greatest coldness. Offended by this treatment, the victor 
of Culloden resigned all his offices, and went into retire- 
ment. Hanover w’^as recovered the next year after its con- 
quest, and important advantages were gained by Frederick. 
Lord Clive also won a series of splendid victories over the 
French in India, achieving the conquest of Bengal. Before 
the war was brought to a close, the king died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, under the title of George III. (17G0). 

93. G-eorge III. was twenty-two years old when he 
ascended the throne, and was the first king of the House 
of Brunswick that was born in England. Pitt soon after- 
ward’ retired from the government, and was succeeded by 
Lord Bute, a man of indifferent merit, but an especial 
favorite of the king. The arms of Great Britain and her 
allies continued to be successful in Eui'ope, notwithstand- 
ing her enemies were strengthened by the accession of 
Spain; but the government desired peace, which was 
finally attained by the Treaty of Paris, made in 1703. The 
xuost important conquests made by the English during this 
long war were those in Horth America and India. In the 
latter country, the genius of Clive had laid the foundation 
of the British power so firmly, that the French could never 
afterward regain their influence. 

94. Shortly after this peace, the famous Stamp Act was 


93, What is said of George III. ? WUio succeeded Pitt ? What treaty was made 
in 1T63? What conquests had been made during the war ? 

94. What caused a war with the American Colonies ? 
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purpose of raisiug a revenue m America 
(1765) The colonies resisted the measure, on tie giouu 
Sly were not represented in the Jng 
and that “ taxation and representation aie, y 
Constitution, inseparable. The measure was g _ y P* 
led in Pariiamentby theEarl of Chatham and others, 

L impolitic and unjust; but the g°TrSSrtfla 
their right to tax the colonies; and the Jitter, aftei a 
rListance of ten years, were finally diiven into the War of 
the Eevolution, which commenced at Lexington, Massa- 

tUrlmi aioniet, (hro.gl their 
,ee™.e.totivee i« Oongrees, deel-ed their mdepe»dence 
(July 4), which, after a determined struggle of nearly seven 
Lrs, they successfully achieved, the BrAish general Co? ?i- 
SS being compelled to surrender his army to George 
Washington, at Yorktown (Oct. 19, 1781). Pre-nous to this 
event, the Americans under General Gates had compelled 
the surrender of a British army under Burgoyne, at Sara- 
too-a (1777) ; .and tlie Frencli king, Loim XFI., taking a ' - 

vantageofthis success, had acknowledged the independence 

of the colonies. A war, therefore, ensued between England 
and Prance, which continued until 1783, when a treaty o 
peace was concluded at Paris, one of the conditions of 
which was, that the independence of the American colo- 
nies should be acknowledged. 

96 . During this period, important advantages had been 
o-ained by the British in India under Warren Eastings , 
but the measures which he adopted to obtain 
order to make the large remittances expected by the East 
India Company, were characterized by great oppression 
and injustice against the nati ves and their rulers. On his 

war with France ana the Colonie^!^^^^^ naetlngs? Give an account of 


Mb 


“de What lea to the iSp^^hment of Warr^ Hart, 
trial. WMt dietinguiBlied orators took pait in it? 
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return to England, artiBes of impeaclxment were presented 
against laini in Parliament by the celebrated Edmund 
Burke, and the trial that ensued is one of the most memo- 
rable in history. It commenced in 1788, and lasted till 
1795, resulting in the acquittal of Hastings. This trial is 
not only remarkable for its length, but for the brilliant dis- 
plays of oratory to which it gave occasion, on the part of 
the managers of the impeachment, Burke, Blieridan, Fox, 
Windham, and others, —a galaxy of great men unsurpassed 
for splendor in the annals of Great Britain. 

97. Meanwhile, the great Erench revolution had broken 
out (1789), and in its progress all Europe was convulsed. 
The British government, under the administration of Wil- 
liam Pitt, son of the Earl of Chatham, took an active ];)art 
against the revolutionists in France, whose dreadful ex- 
cesses had disgusted and alarmed every civilized nation 
of Europe. After the execution of the French king, Louis 
XVL, in 1793, Great Britain, Holland, Eussia, and Spain 
formed a coalition to restore the monarchy in France. Few 
victories were, however, gained over the French armies; 
but the English fleets, under Nelson and others, acquired 
great glory. In 1798, Xelson fought the Battle of the 
hrile,’'"^ in which he destroyed the ships that had conveyed 
Napoleon and his army to Egypt ; and in 1801, he bom- 
barded Copenhagen, and partially destroyed the Danish fleet. 
This had the effect to prevent a threatened alliance of the 
Northern powers against Great Britain. 

98. An important victory was gained (1801) by 8ir Ralph 
Alereromhie over the French forces left by Napoleon in 
Eg 3 q)t to menace the power of Great Britain in the East ; 
after which a treaty of peace was concluded at Amiens 
{am'e-enz) with the French government, then under the 

^ In Aboukir Bay, northern part of Egypt. (See IVogressive Map, No. 7.) 

0 7 . When did tlic French revolution commence ? What, course did Great Britain 
take ? Into what coalition did she enter ? What victories were gained by Nelson ? 

98. What victory -was gained by Sir Kalph Abercrombie? Wnat peace was con- 
cluded ? What union was eli'ected in 1801 ? 
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conti'ol of Napoleon as First Conhil (1802). PreYioiis to 
this, Ireland was constitutionally united to Great Britain, 
its separate legislature being abolished (1801). 

99. The year after the conclusion of the Peace of 
Amiens,” war again broke out between England and 
France; and England was threatened with an hiTasioii by 
Napoleon, but it was too strongly defended by its powerful 
fleets to render such an undertaking practicable. During 
this war. Nelson gained his most splendid victory, defeat- 
ing the combined French and Spanish fleets off Ca 2:)6 Traf- 
al-gciF; but it was dearly bought by the English, for their 
great admiral fell mortally wounded in the action (1805). 

too. In 1808, the Peninsular war” was commenced, 
being caused by the unjust attempt of Napoleon, then em- 
peror of France, to place his brother Joseph on the throne 
of Spain, in opposition to the wishes of the people of that 
country. Sir A rtliur Wellesley, afterward created Duhe of 
Wellington, was sent with an army to prevent the consum- 
mation of this project ; and he defeated the French (1808) 
in the decisive battle of Vimeira {ve-ma'e-rali).^ Sir John 
Moore, who had been sent to co-operate with the Spaniards 
against the French, was compelled to retreat, receiving no 
aid from the inhabitants. He afterward fell in the battle 
which took place at Qo-rimna, where the French were re- 
pulsed ; and the English troops made their escape from the 
country, with the assistance of the fleet (1809). 

101. Under Wellington, the war was continued in the 
Peninsula until 1814; and the victories at TaJa-ve’ra 
(1800), at SaJa-mmi! ca (1812) and VitJJri-a (1813) re- 

■» Vimf-im is a small town near the western coast of Portugal, about SO miles northw-est from 
Ijisbon. <See Progressive Waj) Ko. 7.) 

09. When did the war with France recommence? What was threatened? 
What hrilliaiit victory was gained by Helson ? Where is Cape Trafakw? (See 
Map. p. 22(>.) e, V 

100. What caused the “Peninsular War?” Give an account of the battles of 
Vimeira and Corunna. Who fell in the latter ? Where is Vimeira? (See note.) 
Where is Corunna? (See Map, p, 

101- What victories were gamed by Wellington ? Point out the places on the 
Map (p. 226). What part did Great Britain take in the resistance made to Napo 
ieon ? W’hat other war was waged ? What caused it ? When was peace made ? 
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liecfced great glory on tlie British general’s name. Meaii- 
wliilcy Great Britain had been active in the opposition made ‘ 
by the great European powers against the ambitions 
schemes of the Emperor Napoleon ; and, both by her coun- 
sels and pecuniary as well as military aid, contributed not 
a little to his downfall in 1814. During this *period war 
had also been waged with the United States, brought on 
principally by the unjust claims of Great Britain to the 
right of searching American vessels for deserters and British 
seamen, in order that she might seize them or impress them 
into her service. This war was formally closed by the 
Treaty of Glient^ (Dec. 24, 1814). 

162. Napoleon, escaping from Elba, to which he had been 
banished, and resuming the throne of France, again aroused 
the European natioiis against him. This led to the mem- 
orable battle of in which Wellington gained his 

most splendid victory (June 18, 1815). Thus was ended 
the great struggle which for nearly 25 years had been made 
by Great Britain, to check the conquests of the French, and 
preserve the balance of power ” in Europe. To accom- 
plish this end immense sacrifices of men and money had 
been made, the national debt having been increased to 
nearly 900 millions sterling. 

103. George III. died in 1820, after a reign of sixty 
years,— the longest in English history. It was distin- 
guished not only- for its remarkable military events, but 
for its progress in commerce, science, and the useful arts, 
for the general diffusion of knowledge, and for its splendid 
productions of literary genius. The greatest name in the first 
part of this reign is that of Samuel Johnson^ the author of the 
English Dictionary, and also renowned for his talents as a 

* Ghent is a noted city in the western part of Belgium. 

1 02. What led to the battle of Waterloo ? What was the result of it ? Where 
is ^Vatorloo ? (See Map, p. 188.) What had these warn cost Great Britain ? _ 

103. When did the death of George HI. occur? What is said of this reign ? 
What celebrated writers fiourished during it ? What was the character of Georg<» 
El? 
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poet, critic, and essayist. Oibhon and Hume stand promi- 
nent as liistorians; and Toung^ Gray, Bur7is,m.^ Qowim^ 
as poets. Tlie closing portion of tlie reign is illumined by 
the names of Byron^ SlieVly, WordsWvorth^ Oole' r id ge, Scotty 
and a host of others, whose works have been the especial 
glory of the present century. The private character of 
fieorge III., in every relation of life, was worthy of esteem ; 
but his moderate abilities, narrow views, and obstinacy as 
a king, have subjected his name to considerable obloquy, 
if not contempt. 

104. George IV., who succeeded his father at the age 
of 58, had been noted for his profligacy and extravagance 
in the previous part of his life. He was a man of polished 
manners, but was perfectly unprincipled and lieartless. As 
Prince Eegent he had been virtually king for ten years be- 
fore his accession, George III. having become incapable of 
governing on account of insanity. Almost the first act of 
the new monarch was an attempt to obtain a divorce from 
his wife, Gafolvm of Bmnswich The accusations brought 
against her were believed to be unfoimded, and popular 
sympathy was strongly in her favor ; so that when, on ac- 
count of the able defenceof her by Henry Brougham [after- 
ward Zort? Brougham (^rooW) ], the king foiled in his 
object, the public joy was so great that there was a general 
illumination. She died a short time afterward. 

105. The Greeks having for some years struggled to 
throw off the Turkish yoke, finally secured the aid of Eng- 
land, France, and Eussia, whose combined fleets defeated 
and destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleet in the battle 
of Navarino {nah-vah-rdno) (1827). By this event the 
independence of Greece was achieved ; after which it was 
erected into a separate kingdom, the crown being conferred 

104. Wiiat is gaict oi George IV. ? Give an account of the trial of Queen 
Caroline. 

105. Hovr did the Greeks obtain their independence? ' Where is ISfavarino? 
(See Prog. Map, No 7.) Who became king of Greece ? What is said of Byron ? 
What important measure was adopted ? Who aided in bringing this about ? 
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upon Prince Otlio, of BaTaria. During this contest Lord 
Byron y^(bXit to Greece to render aid to the oppressed in- 
habitants ; but he did not lite to witness the triuniph of 
the cause, dying at 3£is-so4o?i'ghi {-glie) in 1824. Another 
important event of this reign was the removal of civil and 
political disabilities from the Eoman Catholics, a measure 
greatly aided by the efforts of the celebrated Irish orator 
and patriot, Daniel 0^ Connell. George IV. died in 1830. 

106. William IV., late Duke of Clarence, and brother 
of George IV., succeeded to the throne on the death of the 
latter. A short time after his accession, measures of Par- 
liamentary reform were loudly called for by the people ; and 
a Reform Bill was brought in by Lord John Rimell, which 
passed in 1832. The effect of this law was to extend the 
right of suffrage, and distribute the representation more 
equitably among the different parts of the kingdom. The 
year 1834 is memorable for the abolition of slavery through- 
out all the British colonies. The sum of £20,000,000 was 
awarded by Parliament to the planters as a compensation 
for the loss of the slaves emancipated ; and nearly three- 
fourths of a million of human beings were set free. Wil- ' 
Ham’s reign was terminated by his death in 1837 ; but, 
brief as it was, it was replete with beneficent measures which 
have made it dear to the memory of the English people. 

107. Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent, and niece 
of William IV., succeeded the latter on the throne, which 
she has continued to occupy up to the present time. The 
connection between Great Britain and Hanover, which had 
lasted 123 years, wus dissolved on her accession, since the 
laws of the latter country exclude females from the throne. 
Her uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, accordingly succeeded. 
William IV. as King of Hanover. In 1837, an insurrection 


106. By -whom was Georg'e IV. succeeded? Give an account of the Kcform 
Bill. What other important measure was adopted? When did William IV. die ? 
What was the character of his reign ? 

lOt, Who succeeded William IV.? What country was separated from GreaJ 
Britain ? Give an account of the Chartists, 
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broke out in Lower Canada, on account of the discontent 
of the people toward the goyernnient ; but trancpiillity was 
soon restored, Ui^per and Lower Canada being united 
into one province. Disturbances were also caused by the 
Ghariists, an association of radical reformers, who demanded 
a new charter,” embodying universal suiSrage, vote by 
ballot, and the entire abolition of the property qualification 
of members of Parliament. Great mass meetings of the 
people were held, at one of which as many as 200,000 per- 
sons were computed to have been present. The demands 
of the Chartists being refused, riots ensued, which, however, 
were soon put down (1839). 

108. In 1840, Queen Victoria was married to Frinee Al- 
lert of Saxe-Co'hurg-Go'tha (one of the German states). 
An insurrection in Cabtil {Icah-hooV) expelled the English 
from Af-ghan-is-taii' ; and the retreating army, of 17,000 
men, nearly all perished from cold, famine, and the attacks 
of tlie Afghans (1841). Under Lord EVlm-bor-oug\ Ca- 
bul ■was .retaken, and its fortifications destroyed; but Af- 
ghanistan w'as abandoned (1842). The reduction of Scinde 
(sind), a district on the lower Indus, by Sir Charles 
Na’pi-er, was the next event of importance (1843), 
which was soon followed by a war with the Sikhs of the 
Pun-jab', who, after several severe conflicts, were obliged to 
yield to the skill and valor of the British. Tlie conquest 
of these districts gave the British government control of 
the whole peninsula of Hin-dos-tan' (1849). 

109. Tlie most important measure of Parliament was 
the Repeal of the Corn Latos, thus opening the country 
to the free importation of foreign grain (1840). The 
Eussians having seized upon the Daniibian principalities, 
Wal-la' chi-a and Mol-da'vi-a, England formed an alliance 

108, When aiul to whom was Victoria married ? What acconnt is cfivcn of the 
A%han War 1 Of the conquest of Scinde ? Of the Punjab ? Where is the Punjab ? 
(A}/k In the northwestern part of Hiudostan.) 

100. What laws were repealed in 1846? What led to the war with Ilussia? 
Wliat battles were foujrht in the Crimea? How and when was Sebastopol taken f 
When did the war end ? 
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witli France, to protect Turkey from the encroachments 
of the Czar (1853). This led to the Crim^e-an War, during 
which tlie allied fleets blockaded the harbor of Se-lasHo- 
and, after a siege of eleven months, captured the city 
(1855), During this siege, were fought the celebrated battles 
of Al'ma, Bal-ak4a'va, and Inld eT-mann,\ in the second of 
which the “Six Hundred” made their famous charge. The 
fortifications defending the city were of immense extent 
and strength, and the French greatly distinguished them- 
selves by the vigor and gallantry of their assaults. The 
Ifalahojf and Redan, two of the strongest works, were 
stormed by them, after the English troops had failed in the 
attempt. Peace was signed with Eussia in 185 G. 

110. The next year (1857) is remarkable for the Indian 
Mutiny, occasioned by the introduction of Enfield rifles, 
for wliicli greased cartridges were used. The native soldiers 
being forbidden by their religion to taste animal food, re- 
belled, because in loading the rifles it was necessary to bite 
off the ends of the cartridges. After the outbreak of the 
rebellion in Med rut, % the Sepoys (native troops) seized Delhi 
(del'le), which was besieged for more than two months by 
the British, and only taken after the most desperate fight- 
ing (Sept. 20, 1857). 

111. Gaionlyore and Luck!nQw% were the scene of other 
insurrections. At the former place the English were mas- 
sacred with frightful atrocity by the Sepoys, under Nena 
Sahib {sah’eeb), who was afterwai'd, defeated by General 
Havelock and Sir CoVin Campbell. These two officers 
showed the greatest courage and skill in their operations 

* Sehaatfjpol, a strongly fortified seaport in the Crimea — a peninsula in the southern part of 
Russia. 

+ Alma is a small river in the Crimea: J3a&*7»'ifara, a town on the Black Sea, southwest from 
Sebastopol; Inkennann, a se aport near Bulaklava. 

^ 3f(u}nit is situated about 35 miles northeast from Ddhtf a noted city of Hindostau, on th 
Jumna, an affluent of the Gauges. 

§ Caii'iipore and Lw'Jciloic arc important towns in Hindoostan, the former on the Ganges, th 
latter on a tributary to it. They are some distance east of Delhi. 


110, Wliat led to tlie Indian mutiny ? How and when did it he^^in ? 

111. What other events occurred ? What generals distinguished themselves f 
When did the rebellion end ? What atrocities were perpetrated ? 
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against the rebellion;^ which was finally cnished^^^^^ m 1859. 
The dreadful outrages on men^, women, and children, per- 
petrated during this war by the native troops, and the hor- 
rible punishments afterward inflicted upon the latter by 
the British, scarcely find a parallel in history. 

112. Meanwhile, wars had been waged with the Chinese. 
ThOifiTst was caused by the seizure of opium imported into 
China, contrary to her laws, by British merchants. At the 
close of this war China was compelled to cede Ko7ig^ 
to Great Britain, and open five seaports to British com- 
merce, besides- paying 121,000,000 as indemnity for the 
expenses of the war (1842). In 1857, hostilities were i*e- 
sumed ; and. Canton having been stormed and some of the 
forts near Pekin taken, the Chinese submitted to the de- 
mands of the English, one of which was that a British 
minister should be allowed to reside at Pe'kin (1860). 

1 IS. The other most interesting events of this reign are, 
the death of Prince Albert, in 1861; the laying of the 
Atlantic Oalle^ in 1866 ; the passage of the Second Reform 
Billybi 1867, by which bill the elective franchise was great- 
ly extended by diminishing the property qualifications of 
voters for members of parliament ; and the expedition to 
Abyssinia, in which King Theodore was defeated (1868). 
The liberality of the queen in all measures of reform, her 
ready acquiescence in the will of her people, when definitely 
ascertained and legitimately expressed, and her social and 
domestic virtues, have won for her the esteem and affection 
of all classes of her subjects, who, in the words of Macaulay, 
‘^have found in her a wiser, gentler, happier Elizabeth.” 

" ill. The progress made in science and the useful arts 
during this reign has been beyond precedent. The coun- 

* U'onff Ko»q is an island at the mouth of the estuary which loads to Oaaton, in the south- 
eastern part of China. 

112. What led to wars with China ? What were their results ? 

113. What other interesting events occurred cinriug this reign ? What is said 
of Queen Victoria ? 

114. Describe the progress made in science and the usefiil arts. What inven* 
tions have been made f 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPIluLAiiu . 

ws”'. Henry vn. First of the Tudors. Keign of 34 years. 
1509. Henry Vin. Reign of 38 years. 

1513. Battle of the Spurs. Battle of Flodden ^e . 

1.584. Separation of the English Church from 
1547. Edward VI. Keign of 6 years. 

15.53. Mary. Reign of 5 years. 

1558. Elizabeth. Reign of 44 yeai^ 

1579. Completion of a voyage round flte world by 

1587. Execution of Mai-y, Queen of Scots. 

1588. Destruction of the “ Invincible Armada. 

1001. Execution of the Earl o^ssex. 

1603. James I. First of the Stuarts, l^eign of .. years. 

1005. Gunpowder plot. 

IGll . Translation o f the Bible. 

1 1 .*>. What has been the' effect of tje ai 
4 - 1 . arvTr>« rtf thft niost Broiniuent writers oJ 


of steam to printlnj 


1618* Sir Walter Raleigli beheaded. 

1625. Charles 1 Reiga of 34 years. 

1028. Petition of Right granted. 

1638. The Covenant signed by the Scots. 

1641. Execution of the Earl of Strafford, 

1643. Commencement of the Civil War. Battle of Edgehill. 

1643. Battle of Kewbury. Death of Lord Falkland. 

1644. Battle of Marston Moor. Defeat of the Royalists. 

1645. Battle of Kaseby. The royalists defeated by Cromwell. 

1649. Execution of Charles I. The Commonwealth declared. 

1650. Tlie Scottish Covenanters defeated at Dunbar by Cromwell. 

1651. Battle of Worcester. Charles 11. defeated by Cromwell. 

“ Navigation Act passed. 

1653. The Long Parliament dispersed. 

“ Cromwell made “ Pi'otector.” 

1658. Death of Oliver Cromwell. Richard Cromwell Protector. 
1660. Charles II. restored. Reign of 25 years. 

1665. Defeat of the Dutch by James, Duke of York. 

. “ Great Plague in England. 

1680. Supposed Popish plot. Earl of Stafford executed. 

1683. Execution of Lord William Russell and Algernon Sidney. 

1685. James II. Reign of 4 years. 

1689. William III. and Mary. Reign of 13 years. 

“ “ Revolution of 1088” (Jan. 1688-89). 

1690. Battle of the Boyne. James II. defeated. 

1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1703. Anne. Reign of 13 years. 

1704. Battle of Blenheim. The French defeated by Marlborough and 

Prince Eugene. 

1700. Battle of Ramillies. The French defeated by Marlborough. 
1708. Victories of Marlborough at Oudenarde and Malplaqiiet. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 

1714. George I. Reign of 13 years. 

1737. George II, Reign of 33 years. 

1743. Battle of Dettingen. The French defeated by George IL 

1745. Marshal Saxe victorious at Foutenoy, 

1746. Battle of Culloden. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

1750. Capture of Quebec, and death* of General Wolfe. 

1760. George III. Reign of 60 years. 

1783. The Independence of the American colonies acknowledged by 
Great Britain. 
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1788. Trial of Warren Hastings, lasting till 1795. 

1798. Tlie French fleet defeated by Helson in the Battle of the Hile, 
1801. Legislative nnion of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1 805. Battlb of Trafal gar. Death o f Lord N elson. 

1809. Battle of Corunna. Death of Sir John Moore. 

“ Battle of Talavera. 

1814. Treaty of Ghent. Peace declared with the United States. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. Victory of Wellington over Napoleon. 
1820. George IV. Beign of 10 years. 

1827. Battle of Navarino. Independence of Greece declared. 

1830. Wiiiiam IV. Reign of 7 years. 

1834. Slavery abolished in all the British colonies. 

1837. Victoria. 

1841. Afghan War. Cabnl taken and dismantled. Chinese War. 
1843 Conquest of Sciiide by Sir Charles Napier. 

1846. Corn Laws repealed. 

1853. Commencement of the Crimean War. 

1855. Sebastopol taken l^y the forces of Great Britain and Franca 
1857. Indian Mutiny. Delhi taken. Chinese War. 

1801. Death of Prince Albert. 

1807. Second Reform Bill passed. 


EE\7IEW (iTIESTIONS. 

■ PAGB 

1. Give an account of Henry VII. and his reign.. 183-184-232-«233-234 

2. How many wives did Henry VIII, have ? Give their names. 234-23B-237 

3. Give the history of his contest with Pope Clement II. ......... 235-236 

4. State all yon can in relation to Cardinal Wolsey . ... — 234-235-236 

5. Give an account of Edward VI. and his reign 238 

0. Who was Queen Mary ? and give the events of her reign 238-239 

7. Who was Queen Elizabeth, and how long did she reign? 238-230-244 

8. Name the most important events in the early part of her reign 230-240 

9. What important voyages w^ere made during her reign ? 241 

10. Give the particulars in relation to the great Armada 241-242 

11. State all you can in relation to IMary, Queen of Scots 242-243 

12. Give the facts, as far as you can, in relation to the Earl of Essex 244 

13. What authors of note lived during the time of Queen Elizabeth ? 244 

14. Give tlie history of James I. to the time of his becoming king of England. 215 

15. Give what yon can of the history of Sir Walter Ealeigh — 241-245 

16. Give a full account of the Gunpowder Plot 245-246 

17. Name the important acts of the reign of James I 245-246-247 

18. What w'as the length of the reign of James I, ? 245-247 

19. What troubles did Charles I. have w'ith his first Parliament ? 247 

20. Give an account of Buckingham and his acts * 246-247-243 

21. Of the difficulties between Charles I. and Ms fourth Parliament 218 
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. Of the Earl of Strafford and his fate 248-249 

. Of the difficulties which led to the civil war, ; 249-250 

. Of the principal events in that war 251-2i52 

. Of the closing acts of Charles I., his fate, and character 252-253 

. Of events during the rule of Oliver Cromwell 254-255-256 

Of the Covenant and Covenanters 249-251-254 

1. Of Richard Cromwell and his administration. 25’T 

I. Of the Puritans 240-241-246-249-250-251-258 

What event is known in English history as the Restoration 257 

.. Name the principal events in the reign of Charles II 257—262 

!, Give an account of the war with the Butch 258-259 

5. Of the nest war with the Butch, in which Prance joined 2(i0 

L Of the Triple Alliance, its ohjects and consequences. 259-260 

>. Of the Test Act, its object and consequences 260-261 

j. Of the Habeas Corpus Act, its design and consequences 261 

r. Of the Rye-House 'Plot, its cause, object, and result . 261 

3. What noted authors lived during that period ? 262 

1. By whom was Charles II. succeeded on the throne ? 261 

3. Give the history of James H. previous to his accession 259-260 

1. Give a sketch of his reign and subsequent career. 262—265 

2. By whom was James succeeded on the throne 263-264 

3. How was the succession made and the king’s power restricted J 263-264 

4. Give a sketch of the reign of William and Mary 264-265 

5. What was the Grand^Alliance of 1701, its origin and object? 265 

6. Name the principal events of Queen Anne’s reign. 265-266-26^ 

7. Narrate the facts in relation to the Bake of Marlborough. 265-206-268 

8. What authors of note lived during the reign of Queen Anne ? .... 267 

9. Give the history of Scotland to that period. ........ 171-172-173-174-242-245-267 

0. By whom was Queen Anne succeeded on the throne ?..... 267 

1. Give an account of George’s struggle to retain his crown ........ 267 

2. Name the principal acts in the reign of George 11. 268-269-270-271 

3. Give the facts relating to the “War of the Austrian Succession” 269-270 

4. The facts relating to the contest for territory in America 270 

5. Those relating to the famous Seven Years’ War 270-271-272 

6. Those relating to the War of the American Revolution. 271-272 

7. Relating to the war which ended in the peace of Amiens. 273 

8. Give the history of Ireland to 1801 165-244-254r-274 

9. Give an account of the “Peninsular War”.... 274 

0. Of the struggle ending in the battle of Waterloo. 275 

1. What authors of note lived daring the reign of George HI. 275-276 

2. Give the principal events in the reign of George IV 276-277 

3. Give those in the reign of William IV. . . , . . . . . 277 

4. Mention those in the reign of Victoria 277-278-279-280-281 

.5. What noted authors lived during Victoria’s reign? 281 

6. Name, in chronological order, the most important events from the time 

of Henry IV. to the time of Cromwell. 281-282 

7. From the time of Cromwell to the reign of George 1 282 

8. Prom that of George I. through Victoria’s reign.. 282-283 

9. Who were the three kings of England named George ? 267-26S-271-276 

0. Who were the four, named William ? 160-161-265-277 

1. The six, named Edward ? 170-172-173-181-183-238 

2. The eight, named Henry ? 162-163-169-179-180-232-234 
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SECTION II. 

Feance,. 

From the AmBsion of Charles YIIL (1483) to ilie present Time, 

L diaries VIIL, the son and successor of Louis XL, 
was only thirteen years of age when he commenced to 
reign. He was, moreoyer, feeble both in /body and mind, 
and yery ignorant. A dispute arising as to wdio should 
haye the guardianship of the young Ling, the question 
was referred to the States-General, a meeting of that body 
being called for the pur|)ose (1484). This assembly of the 
States is noted for the ineffectual attempt made by tlie 
Third Estate (i a., the Commons) to obtain a redress of' 
grievances, and to acquire some influence in the goyernment. 
Charles, by his marriage Anne, ])uc]ms of Brittany, 
acquired possession of that country; and thus was de- 
stroyed the last stronghold of feudal independence and 
rebellion. 

2. By this marriage, Charles gave offence to Maximilian 
of Austria, to whom Anne had been preyiously betrothed; 
and that monarch wns joined by Henry 711. of England 
and Ferdinand of Spain in a league against Charles ; but 
the latter succeeded, by means of concessions of territory 
and the payment of large sums of money, in effecting a 
peaceful accommodation (1493). 'The next year he invaded 
Italy with a large army to recover Maples, then in posses- 
sion of Alfonso II., a prince of Aragon, who, on the ap- 
proach of Charles, abdicated the throne, and the French 

1. What is said of Charles Vin. ? Why were the States-General called ? For 
what is this meetino: noted ? How did Charles acquire Brittany ? 

2. To what hostilities did this marriage lead? How were they settled? Give 
an account of the invasion of Italy and its result. Wbat was the conduct of Charles 
after this ? When and how did his death occur ? What line ended with him ? 
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moiiarcli entered tlio city in triumph. A league being 
formed against him by Venice, Milan, and other states of 
Northern Italy, he retreated; but, on the confines of Lom- 
bardy, gained a brilliant yictory oyer a much superior army 
of the allies, thus securing his retreat to Erance; Naples 
a short time afterward was abandoned by the Erench ; so 
that Charles, who had been desirous of winning the glory 
of Alexander or Charlemagne, had the mortification of 
seeing his expedition prove a total failure. He aftenvard 
gave himself up to every species of vicious indulgence, and' 
thus ruined his health. His death, which happened soon 
after, was, however, the result of an accident (1498). 
Charles YHL was the last of the family of Valois. 

S. liouis XII. — Charles VIII. dying -without heirs, 
Louis, Duke of Otiecms, succeeded to the throne, with the 
title of Louis XIL He Avas the great-grandson of Charles 
V., and commenced his reign by the exercise of a noble 
forbearance and moderation wdiich gained for him the 
esteem of all classes. Those who had opposed and injured 
him during the previous reign were freely forgiven, the 
king saying that it did not become the King of Erance 
to resent the injuries of the Duke of Orleans.” Desiring 
to marry Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles VIII., he 
applied to the Pope (Alexaiider VI.) for a divorce from his 
wife, who, though distinguished for her talents and virtue, 
was deformed in person. The divorce being granted, his 
marriage with Anne was solemnized with great splendor. 

4. Most of this reign was occupied by wars undertaken 
by Louis to acquire possession of territories in Italy, His 
first conquest was that of Milan (1500), after which, in 
alliance with Eerdinand of Aragon, he took Naples; but a 
dispute arising between the allies as to the partition of 
the conquered territory, the Erench were defeated by the 


3. Who fliiccecded Charles Vni.? What is said of the conduct of Louis XU,? 
How and why did he obtain a divorce from his wife ? 

4. What coD<iuests did he make in Italy ? What disasters did he suffer ? 



Spanisli forces under Gon-zaVvo of Cordova^ called the 

Great Captain,” and Eerdinand thns gained almost ex- 
cliTsiye possession of the Neapolitan States (1503). Louis 
attempted to retrieve his loss ; but Gonzalvo inflicted upon 
the French one of the severest disasters that ever befell 
their arms (Dec., 1503). 

5. Louis, some time afterward, entered into the celebrated 
League of OhmSraj/, foimed by France, Germany, Spain, 
the Pope (Julius II.), and the minor states of Italy, in 
order to check the power of Venice, then at the height of 
its glory and influence. Under the command of the illus- 
trious Glievalier Bdfard^ the French completely defeated 
the Venetians in the battle of Agnadello (an-yali-deVlo) i 
and the other allies were also successful (1509). But the 
intrigues of Julius II. soon afterward diverted the force of 
the alliance from Venice and turned it against France, with 
the view to deprive the latter of all its possessions in Italy. 
In this way the Holy League,” consisting of the Pope, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and the Venetian Eepublic, was formed 
(1511) ; but the French, under the command of the re- 
nowned Gaston de Foix {ftvah), two brilliant vic- 

tories over the allies. That heroic general having fallen 
in one of these battles (1512), Louis was soon afterward 
obliged to succumb to the power of the League, and sur- 
render all his Italian acquisitions in Northern Italy. 

6. Louis then formed an alliance with Venice to recover 
these possessions (1513), and, at first, gamed some suc- 
cesses; but was finally defeated with severe loss by the 
Swiss, who had been hired by the Italians for their defence. 
This disaster encouraged the enemies of France to attack 
it ; and while it was threatened by Ferdinand of Spain, the 
Swiss invaded it from the west, and Henry VIIL landed 
with a large army at Calais. The latter a short time after- 
ward fought the noted Battle of the Spurs,” in which 

5 . What was the League of Cambray? What was its result? What was the 
Holy League ? What victory was gained hy the Ffench? Wlrnt followed ? 

6. What other disasters befell Louis in Italy and France ? When did he die ? 
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several of the French officers, including Bayard, were taken 
prisoners (1513). Louis, wearied with these harassing wars, 
shortly afterward succeeded in making a treaty of- peace 
with his enemies, hut survived it only a few months. His 
virtues had made him exceedingly popular, and he died 
universally regretted by his subjects (1515). 

7. Francis I., Duke of AngouUme {ang-go4dm), and 
cousin of Louis XII., succeeded to the throne, at the age of 
21 years. He was of a very chivalrous disposition, and 
was eager to distinguish himself by military achievements. 
Ills first enterprise was to recover Milan, which had been 
lost during the previous reign ; and, at the head of 40,000 
men, commanded by Bayard, the Constable Bour'bon, and 
other illustrious generals, he invaded Italy. There, in the 
battle of Marignano {mali-reen-yaJi’no)^ he totally defeated 
the Swiss mercenaries, 10,000 of whom were left dead upon 
the field (1515). Milan, therefore, surrendered ; and Francis 
wisely augmented his influence by establishing a lasting 
alliance with the Swiss Eepublic (1516). 

8. On the death of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, 

Francis became a competitor with Charles, of Spain, for the 
vacant throne. The election of the latter excited the anger 
of Francis, and gave rise to a series of wars that lasted 
nearly twenty-five years, between him and his great rival, 
afterward so illustrious as V. of Germany, Both 

parties sought the alliance of Henry VIII. of England ; and, 
on the occasion of the interview which took place between 
the English and French monarchs, fetes of such extraordi- 
nary splendor were given, that the place of the interview 
was called the Field of the Cloth of Gold.” Owing, how- 
ever, to the intrigues of Wolsey, Henry declared in favor 
of the Emperor. 

9. Francis unwisely quarrelled with his great general, 

T. Who succeeded Louis XU.? What was his character? What led to the 
battle of Maripi'nauo ? What were its consemiences ? 

8. What led to wars with Charles V. of Gerniauy ? What course was pursued 
by Henry VIII. ? How was this brought about ? 
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tlie Constable of Bourbon, and tlie latter was gladly taken 
into.-tlie service of the emperor. The first step of the 
French king was to invade Italy; but his army was under 
the command of an incompetent general, and Bourbon 
soon drove it into a disastrous retreat, during which the 
gallant and chivalrous Bayard was killed. Francis then 
conducted the army in person ; but, at Falvia^ suffei-ed a 
dreadful defeat, all his most distinguished generals being 
slain, and he himself made prisoner (1525). 

10. He remained in captivity more than a year, during 
which he suffered considerable indignity from the emperor, 
who extorted from him an assent to the most humiliating 
conditions before he would grant his release. These, on 
regaining his liberty, he refused to fulfil; and the war. was 
renewed, Francis having effected an alliance with Venice 
and the Pope. Bourbon accordingly marched to Home, 
with a large army, consisting partly of German troops, 
whose minds had been excited by the new doctrines of 
Luther, and partly also composed of a multitude of ad- 
venturers and bandits, ferocious as the Huns or Vandals. 

11. Bourbon was slain in the first assault; but Rome was 
taken, and for seven months became a scene of the most 
remorseless violence and pillage, the Pope being kept a 
prisoner, and treated with the grossest indignities (1527). 
This led to an alliance between the kings of France and 
England ; and Charles, embarrassed by the movements of 
the German Protestants, and threatened by the Turks 
under their great sultan, SoKman the Magnificent, con- 
sented to a treaty of peace with Francis (1529). 

12. Twice, however, was the war renewed; and Francis 
degraded himself and shocked Christendom by forming an 
alliance with the Turkish sultan. In 1544, he wiped out 


9. With whom did Francis quarrel 1 What led to the huttle of Pavia ? What 
was its result ? Where is Pavia ? (See Prog. Map, No 7.) 

1 0 How did Francis obtain his release * What led to the taking of Eome ? 

11. Give an account of the sack of Eome ? To what did it lead y 

1 2. What were the subsequent events of this reign ? When did it end ? 

18 
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tlie disgrace of his defeat at Pavia, by a splendid victory in 
Italy over the Imperial army; hut Charles formed an alli- 
ance with Henry VIII., both monarclis engaging to invade 
France, capture Paris, and divide the French dominions 
between them. The French king successfully defended his 
capital against the invading armies of these two povrerful 
foes, and finally succeeded in making peace with both. 
His death occurred the next year (1547). 

13. Francis I. was a liberal patron of literature and the 
arts, both of which made very great progress during his 
reign , He was possessed of considerable talents, unbounded 
ambition, and very extraordinary courage, activity, and en- 
terprise; but his private vices, his acquiescence in the irilu- 
eiice of incapable favorites, and his want of prudence and 
self-control, brought upon his people great misfortune^ and 
.miseries.,, 

14. Henry IL, on his accession to the throne, i/'as in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age. He was slothful and 
luxurious in his disposition, and possessed but few of the. 
talents of his father. Before he commenced to reign, he 
married GalJiarim di Medici {med'e-clie), «a descendant 
of the illustrious Lorenzo de’ Medici, of the Florentine 
Eepublic, who, on account of his accomplishments and 
his liberal patronage of learning and art, was tdyled the 

Magnificent ” Pope Leo X. was a son of Lorenzo, and 
Clement VIL a nephew; and when, through the iiifiuence 
of the latter and Charles V., Florence lost her liberty, a 
member of this celebrated family was made the first Duhe 
of Florence (1529) ; and its descendants, for a century 
afterward, continued to occupy the ducal throne of Tus- 
cany. 

15. Hostilities between France and Charles V. were re- 


1 3, What wae the character of Francis I. ? 

IS. What is sak] of Uomy U, ? Whom did he marry? Whe was Catharine 
do’ Medici ? 

! 5. What war was continued ? What led to the treaty of Pass-.n ? What were 
Us terms ? What victory was grained by Francis, Dake of Gaise 1 
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iiimecl soon after the comnieiicement of Henry’s reign; 
anti the latter allied himself with the great Ih'otestant 
champion, Maurice^ Elector of Saxony, who at once de- 
clared against the emperor as the enemy of the ciyil and 
religious liberty of Germany, Charles V., prudently yield- 
ing to the force of so powerful a combination, concluded 
with the Germans the treaty of Fassau, conceding to the 
Protestants freedom of worship (1552). Henry II., how- 
crer, having refused to be included in the treaty, the imperial 
army was repulsed with severe loss at Metz, defended by 
the French under Francis, Duke of Guise (gweez). 

16. Charles V. having resigned his throne to his son 
Philip, the French king embraced the occasion to invade 
the Netherlands and Italy ; but sustained severe disasters 
in each of these enterprises. In the former, the Constable 
Montmore7icy sustained a total defeat at SL Quen’tm, where 

• the flower of his army were either slain or taken prisoners 
(1557). Queen Mary of England had given assistance to 
her husband Philip ; and, through the energy of Guise, the 
French gained possession of Calais (1558). This was soon 
followed by a treaty of peace between the contending par- 
ties, and by the king’s death, which was occasioned by a 
wound received at a tournament (1559). 

17. Francis II., a youth of sixteen years, succeeded to 
the throne. The year before, he maiTied Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and, being of feeble intellect, he was entirely 
ruled by his fascinating queen, who herself was under the 
control of her uncles, the Duke of Guise and his brother, 
Cardinal of Lorraine. These two noblemen thus acquired 
the supreme power in the goveimment ; -which they pro- 
ceeded to" employ for the destruction of the Protestants, or 
'Huguenots, the persecution of whom had commenced in 
the previous reign. The Huguenots had, nevertheless, 

1 e. What countries did Heury m. invade ? What were the results ? Why did 
the French take Calais ? When and how did Henry’s death occur ? 

1 7. Who succeeded Heni-y IL ? What was his character ? W ho was his queen ? 
Who obtained the control ot the government f What is said of the Protestants ? 
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rapidly increased in number and influencej and now 
included within their ranks the King of Navarre, his 
brother Louis, Prince of Conde {Icon'da)^ Admiral Co- 
iigny {]co4em-yd)y with many others of high rank and 
great ability. 

18. On account of the tyrannical administration of the 
Guises, a conspiracy was formed, under Conde; which 
proving unsuccessful, the Duke of Guise took the oppor- 
tunity of executing a dreadful vengeance on those who had 
been concerned in it, executing upward of 1200 persons 
with the most revolting cruelty (1560). This was soon 
followed by the arrest of the King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Conde, the latter of whom was convicted of high 
treason and sentenced to be executed; but the king's death 
taking place soon afterward, he was released. The reign 
of Francis IT. lasted less than eighteen months; and he 
was succeeded by his brother Charles, a youth ten years' 
aiid a half old (1560). 

19. Charles IX. — The government was now adminis- 
tered by the Queen-mother, Catharine de’ Medici, wdio had 
previously selected for her chief friend and adviser the 
moderate and virtuous Chancellor de VHopUal {lo'pe4al ) ; 
and the leaders of both religious parties Avere placed in the 
great offices of state. The States-General were assembled, 
and proclaimed entire freedom of religion, Avliicli Avas affcer- 
Avard confirmed by a royal edict. These excellent measuresj 
lioAvever, proved inefiectnal, in consequence of the excesses 
and bitter feelings of both parties; and the country Avas 
soon plunged into the miseries of’ a civil AA^ar. 

20. The Prince of Conde at first assumed the command 
of the Protestants, Avho Avere assisted by the English Queen 
Elizabeth, Avliile the government Avas aided by Philip of 


IS. AAliat conspiracy was formed? What was its result? Who succeeded 
Francis II. ? 

19. Who administered the goverament under Charles IX. ? What measures 
were adopt eel V With what results ? 

20. Uive au account of the war that ensued. How did it end ? 
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Spain. Tliis' war was carried on with great fury, and with 
various successes on both sides, till 1570, when Catharine 
obtained peace by granting to the Huguenots the free ex- 
ercise of their religion in all parts of Finance, except PariSj 
placing in their power, as a guarantee, four cities, one of 
which was Rochelle {ro-sheV). While this arrangement 
gave great dissatisfaction to the Catholic party, it did not 
restore confidence to the Protestants, who entertained a 
mistrust of the sincerity of Catharine, by whose counsels 
and intrigues the king was entirely controlled. 

21. Admiral Coligny and the other Protestant leaders 
finally repaired to the court ; and the former gained so 
much influence over Charles, that the Queen-mother en- 
tered into a conspiracy to remove him by assassination, 
and thus arouse the vengeance of the Huguenots, so that a 
pretext might be found for their destruction. Coligny 
was, however, but slightly wounded, and the plot failed, 
Catharine and her accomplices next wrung from the king 
his consent to the death of Coligny and the other principal 
members of the Protestant faction. The dreadful “Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew’s Day” followed, in which the 
Huguenots- throughout Prance were butchered, without 
distinction of age or sex. Coligny was the first victim, and 
the number of those that fell in Paris is estimated at 
10,000; the whole number slaughtered in diflerent parts 
of the kingdom amounting to 30,000 (August 24, 1572). 

22. The Huguenots were not, however, destroyed. They 
successfully repelled the attacks made on their stronghold, 
Rochelle, and succeeded in obtaining very favorable terms of 
peace from the government. Charles soon afterward died 
(1574), having suffered on his death-bed the most poignant 
remorse for the crimes and atrocities which had been perpe- 
trated with his sanction. His imbecility has, however, 

21, What led to tlie Massacre of ‘‘ St. Bartholomew's Day Give an account 

ofit. ' 

22. What was its effec», on the Huguenots ? When did the king die ? What ia 
said of him ? 
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saved Ills name from most of this guilt, resting, as it does, 
upon Catliarine de’ Medici, and her associates in tlie dark 
intrigues by means of which those acts of cruelty w^ere 
committed. 

23. Henry III., brother of the late king, succeeded to 
the throne; although, in the preceding year, he had been 
elected King of Poland. He was a weak and dissolute 
man, neglecting his duties to indulge in tlie most infa- 
mous debauchery. The Huguenots, under the leadership 
of Henry of Navarre, and the Prince of ComVe, became 
very po werM ; and the king and Catharine were compelled 
to make the most humiliating concessions (1570). This 
led to the Holy League,^’ formed by the Catholic party to 
extirpate the Huguenots, oyerturn the government, and 
place one of the Guises on the throne. 

24. The contest that followed has been styled the War 
of the Three Henries’^ — Henry, the king, Henry of Guise, 
and Henry of Kayarre. It was commenced in 1587 ; and 
the king, in union with the Leaguers, gained some ad- 
vantages over their opi)onents. At last, disgusted and en- 
raged at finding himself at the mercy of the Guises, and 
being treated with considerable indignity by them, he 
caused them to be assassinated. This crime excited a vio- 
lent outbreak of x)opular fury against the king, who, in 
order to resist the opposition which he had created, allied 
himself to Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots. A few 
mouths after this, he was assassinated by a Dominican 
Monk, named Clement, who was prompted to the deed by 
leelings of religious enthusiasm (1589). Tims ended the 
royal dynasty of Valois, the throne passing to the House 
of Bourbon, in the person of Henry IIL, King of Navarre, 
wlio now assumed the title of Henry IV. 


23. Who puccoeded Charles IX.? Wlmt is said of him? What caused the 
Holy LeaLTUO V 

24. What was the War of the Three Henries ? What is said of it ? What crime 
was committed by the kiny;? How did his death occur? What line ended? By 
whom was Henry Ili, succeeded ? 
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House oe Boueboi^. 

25. Henry IV. was ill his 36tli year when he came tc 

the throne, from wliich the Catholic nobles at first attempt- 
ed to exclude him, except on condition of his renounc- 
ing his religion, ivhicli he refused to do ; but he prom- 
ised to give security to the Catholics and their religion/ 
and to abide the decision of a national Council This not 
being satisfactory to the League, now commanded by the 
Dithe of May-enne'^ brother of the late Duke of Guise, a 
war ensued, in which Henry defeated his enemies in the 
fiimous battle of Ivry {bov'to) (1590); but the fruits of 
tills victory were afterward lost, and the Duke of Mayenne. 
entered Paris in triumph. • 

26. Tlie war was continued for some time with varied 
success, Henry being aided by the English troops under 
the Earl of Essex, At last, the States-General were called ; 
and Henry, to satisfy tlie prevailing party, and to secure a 
recognition of his right to the throne, abjured Protestant- 
ism and declared himself satisfied of the truth of the 
Catholic faith (1593), Though injurious to his personal 
I’epiitation, this act of the king’s delivei'ed France from a 
condition of the most dreadful anarchy ; and, for patriotic 
reasons, it was approved by many of the Huguenots them- 
selves. ' On moral and religious grounds, it cannot, of 
course, be at all j ustified. 

27. The next five years were occupied in securing his 
possession of the throne, and in a war which was carried 
on with Philip of Spain. This was closed by a treaty in 
1598, a year memorable for the grant by tlie king of the 
celebrated Edict of Nantes {mntz), in which he con- 
firmed the rights and privileges of the Huguenots, conferred 

25. What course was pursued, by Henry and the Catholic nobles ? What led to 
the battle of Ivry ? What was its result ? Where is Ivry? (See Map, p. 188.) 

20. What were the other events of the war ? What course did Henry pursue 
with respect to his relip:ion ? What is said of it? 

27. What were the chief events of the next five years ? What was the Edict oi 
Nantes ? Where is Nantes ? (See Map, p. 188.) 
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upon them entire liberty of conscience, and admitted them 
to all offices of honor and emolument. 

28. He next directed his attention to the internal condi- 
tion of the kingdom, which, on account of the long con- 
tinuance of civil war, had become entirely disorganized. 
By the construction of roads and canals, he brought all 
parts of the country into ready communication, encouraged 
traffic and commerce, and thus opened new sources of wealth 
and intelligence to the people. Manufactures, mining, and 
every other department of industry were fostered by his 
beneficent measures, in devising which he was greatly aided 
by the wise and upright Duhe of Sid' ly. The latter 
reorganized tlie finances; and, although many of the 
taxes were remitted, the national debt was almost entirely 
liquidated. 

29. In the latter part of his reign, Henry IV. formed a 

project to rearrange the various states of Europe, and form 
them into an association, so as more completely to secure 
the balance of power, and to diminish the influence of 
the imperiakhouse of Austria. A dispute having arisen be- 
tween the emperor and some of the Protestant princes of 
Germany, Henry took sides with the latter, and thus gave 
great offence to his Catholic subjects. He was on the 
point of setting out to commence the war, when he was 
assassinated (1610) in the streets of Paris by a half-insane 
fanatic, named The death of the 

king, who was the idol of the people, occasioned the utmost 
grief and indignation ; and his murderer was put to death 
with every refinement of torture. Henry was possessed of 
great abilities and force of character ; and, as a monarch, 

* was deserving of very high praise ; but his private life was 
sullied with very great vices and immoralities. 

SO. Louis XIII. succeeded his father at the age of nine 

28. What wis^e measures were adopted by the kino:? Who was his minister ? 

20. What sehenu* was planned by Henry* IV, ? How did he offend his Catholic 
subjects ? How was his death caused * What was his character ? 



years, under the regency of his mother, Mary de^ MedicL 
Sully, the great minister of Henry IV., becoming disgusted 
with the injudicious measures of the regent, and particularly 
with her attention to Italian faTorites, resigned his offices., 
and went into retirement. An assembly of the Statcs- 
Gencral, in 1614, is noted for the first great occasion on 
which the celebrated Eichelieu {reesli'e4u) made display of 
his extraordinary talents. He was made- a cardinal in 
1622 ; and, tw^o years afterward, he became the chief adviser 
of the king. 

SI. Eichelieii’s first object was to subdue the Huguenots, 
who for some time had been in rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. Eochelle, their chief city, Avas besieged'; and, 
although Charles I. of England sent a considerable force to 
its assistance, it \vas compelled, after a vigorous defence of 
fifteen months, to surrender (1628). Eichelieu himself 
took a very active part in this siege. The other towns in the 
possession of the Huguenots were shortly after obliged to 
submit ; and the cause of Protestantism in France was en- 
tirely prostrated. 

Eichelicu’s next object was to humble the power of 
the imperial house of Austria, to effect which he took part 
in the ^’Thirty Years’ War,” on the side of the Protestants 
(then commanded by the gi^eat Swedish monarch Gustavus 
Adolphus), against Spain and the Empire. After the death 
of that hero at Lut'zm, the French suffered some reverses, 
the imperialists invading France, devastating the country, 
and penetrating within three days’ march of the capital. 
The persevering energy of Eichelieu-, however, finally 
triumphed over all his enemies; and the French armies 
made conquest of Alsace and other territories. 

S3. The vigor of Eichelieu’s government excited much 


30. WTio STicceecled Henry IV. ? Who became Regent? What is said of the 
Stat es-General ? To what offices was Richelieu promoted ? 

Si. Give an account of the war waged by Eichelieu against the Huguenots, 
Whcjre is Rochelle ? (See Map, p. 188.) 

32. What was the next object of Richelieu? How did he carry it out ? 
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opposition on the part of the princes and nobles of France 
and many conspiracies were formed to destroy him. All 
these schemes he was enabled to thwart by his consum- 
mate vigilance and address, and several of those who had 
engaged in them he caused to be executed. The most con- 
spicuous among his enemies were Mary de^ Medid^ the 
queen-mother; Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the brother of the 
king; mdi ihQ Duke of Montmorency. The last ^vas exe- 
cuted, having been taken prisoner in a conflict with the 
government forces. 

S4. Notwithstanding these difficulties, Eichelieu sustained 
the influence of France, and made its power respected by 
every foreign state. In no period of its history, has its 
glory shone forth with more splendor than during the ad- 
ministration of tliis talented and ambitious cardinal, be- 
neath whose comprehensive genius and indefatigable energy 
the king himself became a mere cipher. Eichelieu was also 
a patron of science and literature ; and to him France owes 
the foundation of the French Academy. His death occurred 
in 1G42, and was followed the next year by that of the king. 

35. Louis XIY. was scarcely five years of age -when his 
father died; and the regency was intrusted to his mother, 
Anne of Austria, who selected as her prime minister 
?ial Maz'a-rin, a former disciple and associate of Eichelieu. 
France w’^as again drawn into the Thirty Years’ War,” by 
tlie renewal of hostilities on the part of the house of Aus- 
tria; but several splendid victories were gained by the 
French army, under the Prince of Conde, afterward so 
illustrious as the Great Gonde,” and by the celebrated 
Marshd Tu-rennd. This long 'war was closed by the 
Treaty of Westphalia,” in 1648, by which the boundaries 
of France were settled, nearly as they exist at present. 

Whut cons^piracies were formed against )nm ? With what results ? 

;tl. What, is said of the administratioh of Richelieu? What did he fonnd? 
WluMi (lid his d(iath occur ? When did the king die ? 

By whom was Louis XIII. succeeded ? What is said of Louis XIV, ? Who 
l>('(‘a!ne Reuent? What minister did she choose? In what war was France in- 
volved ? With what result ? What is said of the Peace of Westphalia ? 
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S6. Meaditime; tlie civil war of the Fronde^ liad broken 
out (1G48); caused by the resistance of the people, repre- 
sented ill the parliament of Paris, to the unjust and op- 
pressive measures of taxation adopted by the government., 
and probably incited by the rebellion of the English against 
their king, Charles I., which had just been brought to a 
successful issue. In these commotions, the court was op- 
posed bj many of the nobles ; and, during the latter part 
of the war, the Great Conde also took sides against the 
government. The principal leader of the revolt, however, 
was Cardinal de Eetz {rdts)^ With much difficulty it was 
subdued in 1653, having lasted about five years. 

37. The death of Mazarin, wdio had accumulated enor- 
mous wealth, occurred in 1661, after which date Louis 
XIV., from whom, on account of his neglected education, 
little had been expected, suddenly assumed the reins of 
government. He at once exhibited great sagacity and tal- 
ent as a ruler ; and during his subsequent reign, which 
lasted more than half a century, the vastness of his mili- 
tary enterprises, the grandeur of his plans for the internal 
improvement of his kingdom, his magnificent court cere- 
monial, and his enlightened patronage of literature and 
the arts and sciences, obtained for him the title of the 

Great King.” His government was, however, a com- 
plete despotism, its fundamental principle being compre- 
hended in his famous saying, “ I am the state,” 

38. The prosperity of France was, at this time, greatly 
promoted by the wise financial measures of Oolberi {hdl- 
bare'), and by the able administotion of foreign alfairs, con- 
ducted by the prime minister Louvois {loo-vwald). The first 

* The members of the political faction opposed to the fcovernment were called, in derision 
FromfeuTK, that is, Slingers; being coiupiired to the vagrant boys (ffmaitvs) of i’aris who fought 
with slings (fronde). 

36. What caused the war of the Fronde? Give an acconnt of it. Wliy caileti 
the Fronde ? (See note.) 

37. When did Mazzarin’s death occur? What is said of the conduct and char- 
act (ir of Louis XiV. ? 

38. By whom was the prosperity of France promoted ? What caused the Triple 
Alliance ? The war with the Dutch ? Where is Frauche Comte ? (See Map, p. 188.) 
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military enterprise of Louis was the seizure of Flanders and 
FrancJie Comte {fransJi Icong'ta) ; but the “ Triple Alliance” 
(England, Holland, and Sweden) arrested his career of con- 
quest (1668). This excited the anger of Louis against Hol- 
land; and, having bribed Charles II. of England to aid 
him, and obtained promises of neutrality from the other 
great powers of Europe, he directed his armies, commanded 
by Turenne and Conde, against that republic. 

39. At first, the affairs of the Dutch appeared to be des- 
perate, as they were weakened by the dissensions between 
the adherents of William of Orange and the democratic 
party under De WitL The latter having been overthrown 
by a popular insurrection, William, Prince of Orange, then 
a young man in his 23d year, became stadtholder (presi- 
dent) of the republic. Through his genius and patriot- 
ism the country was successfully defended, the progress of 
the enemy being at first arrested by opening the vast 
sluices, and laying the whole district siirrounding Amster- 
dam under water (1672). 

40. This war lasted six years longer, the Prince of Orange 
having succeeded in forming an alliance with the Emperor 
of Germany. The French fleets gained important victories 
in the Mediterranean over those of Holland under De 
Mugler j who was slain in one of these battles. Peace was 
made, in 1678, between France and Holland. The former 
gained nothing of importance by this severe war; but Louis 
had lost his great general Turenne ; and Conde, enfeebled 
by age, had fought his last campaign. The free city of 
Btras'hirg was captured by the French a short time after- 
ward (1681) ; and, through the engineering skill of the 
celebrated Vauhan {vo-balinf)^ it was made an impregnable 
bulwark of France on the eastern frontier. 


Wlmt weakened the Batch? Who became stadtholder? What measures 
did ho adopt? 

40. other events of the war are mentioned? What were its results? 

When and how was Strasburg taken? Where is Strasburg? (See Progressive 

Map, No. 7.) ■■■■'., ^ V-''' 
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II. By the advice of the celebrated Madame de Main'^ 
te-non {-yiong)^ Louis adopted the impolitic measure of re- 
voking the Edict of Nantes (1685) ; after which a fierce 
persecution of the Huguenots .ensued, which drove upward 
of 500,000 of the most industrious of the citizens of France 
from their country. The flight of James IL from England 
involved the French monarch in another war, in which he 
had to cope with the combined forces of the Grand Al- 
liance,” consisting of all the great powers of Europe (1689). 
For over seven years was this mighty struggle maintained 
by sea and land; and, France being utterly exhausted, 
Louis was compelled to assent to the Treaty of Eyswick, 
and thus submit to humiliating conditions of peace (1689). 

42. A few years afterward, followed the great War of 
the Spanish Succession” (1701). On the death of Charles 
IL of Spain, Louis claimed the throne of that country for 
his grandson PA F., whilst the emperor supported the 
claim of his son, afterward the Emperor Charles VI. This 
led to an alliance between Holland and Germany against 
the French king ; which was joined by William of Orange, 
Louis liaving recognized the son of James II. king of Eng- 
land. The war was carried on in Spain, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy; and the French experienced a series of disas- 
trous defeats, having to contend against the genius of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene. The Treaty of Utrecht closed 
the war (1713), according to which Louis gave up some of 
his American possessions to England, but obtained the re- 
cognition of Philip V. as King of Spain. 

43. The condition of France was now most deplorable, 
through the ambition, pride, and bigotry of her despotic 
monarch. He sustained, however, his haughty mien and 
pompous state ceremonial to the last, notwithstanding he 

41. What Impolitic act did Louis XIV. commit? What was the result ? Give 
an account of the Grand Alliance and the events that followed it. 

4 Give an account of the war of the Spanish Succession, Wliat was its rcpult ? 

43. What was now the condition of France? What is said of Louis XIV. ? 
When did his death occur? Who succeeded him ? What writings did he leave 1 
What is the period of his reign called? 
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liiid lost by death, his son, the Dauphin, his eldest grand- 
son, and many othei's of his kindred. He died in I'Tlo, 
after a reign of more than 72 years, and was succeeded by 
Louis, his great-grandson. Louis XIV. left seyeral Yolumcs 
of writings, containing his ^^Instructions to his Sons,” and 
his letters, which give valuable information respecting the 
events of his reign. This period is regarded as the A^ig^^s- 
tan age of French lUeraktre. 

44. Louis XY. was only five years of age on his acces- 
sion, and the Regency fell into the hands of the dissolute 
Duke of Orleans, who was controlled by his shameless and 
unprincipled minister, the infamous AMe Diilois {clu- 
hoali')* The education of the young king was intrusted 
to the AhVe de FlevJry, noted for his virtues and accom- 
plisliments, and fur his work on the History of the Ohurch. 
Cardinal Fleurg succeeded him in 1722. During the re- 
gency occurred the famous “Mississippi Scheme,” devised 
by a Scotch adventurer named John Law, who proposed to 
issue paper money on the security of certain gold and dia- 
mond mines said to exist near the Mississippi River, in 
Louisiana, and in this way to extinguish the vast debt of 
the country. Such was the rage for speculation excited by 
this project, that the shares sold for forty times their par 
value. Thousands wei^e ultimately ruined by this scheme^ 
as in England by the “ South Sea Bubble.” 

45. Cardinal Fleiiry was made prime minister in 1720, 
in tlie 72d year of his age ; and the country greatly pros- 
pered under his prudent and skilful administration, which 
lasted seventeen years. His policy was peaceful; but the 
marriage of Louis XV. with the daughter of the dethroned 
King of Poland, involved him in a war with Russia, Austria, 
and Denmark, to reinstate his father-in-law, Stan'is-las, on 

4'i. W'hat was the au^e of tomis XV. ? Who became Rej^ent and minister ? Who 
wen* tlie iiistrnctors of the kiiiff ? Give an account of the Mississippi scheme. 

45. When did Cardinal Fleii'ry become minister? What is said of his adminis- 
tration? What caused war with Russia, Anstria, and Denmark? What was its 
result ? What war followed ? What victory was gained ? What treaty ended the 
war:'' What followed ? 
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the throne ; but in this object he was iinsuccessM. The 
of the Austrian Succession’^ followed soon after^ 
during which Fleury died (1743). The most iniiDortaiit 
victory gained by the French duidng this war was that of 
Fontsnoy, under Marshal Saxe (1745). The Treaty of A ix- 
la‘‘Cha 2 ^elle gave a brief rest to Europe, wdiich ‘was broken 
by the Seven Years’ War” in 1756. 

16. During this struggle France lost Canada, and some 
of her West Indian possessions ; and her army was severely 
defeated at Min'den, by the English and Hanoverians, 
commanded by the Duke of Brunswick (1759). The Treaty 
of Paris deprived France of many important possessions, 
and left her heavily laden with taxes (1763). The year 
1769 is remarkable for the conquest of Corsica, after a brave 
struggle for its independence, under PaolL During the 
same year was born on this island, JTapoleon Bonaparte, 
destined to play so great a part in the subsequent history 
of France. Louis X V. died in 1774, after having, by a long 
course of tyranny, debauchery, and reckless profusion, dis- 
gusted his subjects, and plunged the country into anarchy 
and ruin. 

47. Louis XVT. succeeded his grandfather at the age of 
20 years. His character presented a striking contrast to that 
of the preceding king, being beneficent and upright ; and 
he commenced his reign with the sincere desire to amelio- 
rate the condition of his suffering people, by redressing 
their grievances, and restoring the financial prosperity of 
the kingdom. He was, however, deficient in judgmept 
and decision; and, although he selected for his ministers 
the patriotic Turgot {toor-go') and Malsherles {maPzarV), 
he soon became involved in great difficulties on account of 
the irreparable confusion of the finances. These were still 


46. What did France lose during the Seven Years’ War? What took place at 

Minden ? What was lost by the Treaty of Paris ? For what is the year 17G9 noted S 
When did Louis XV. die ? What was the effect of his reign ? - . , 

47. Who succeeded to the throne? At what age? What was his character? 
What minister did he select ? What caused difficulties ? Who was the queen ? 
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further deranged by the extravagant habits of the Court, 
presided over by the young and fascinating queen, Maru 
Antoinette {mi4wa1h-net% daughter of Maria Theresa. 

48. Various ministers of well-established reputation for 
financial skill were selected, — among them the celebrated 
Nech'er^ a banker of Geneva ; but the national difficulties 
increased. A war with England, caused by the interference 
of France in the struggle of the English colonies of America 
for independence, still further embarrassed the government 
of Louis XVI., by compelling a new levy of taxes, greatly 
to the discontent of the people, who complained loudly of 
the extravagance of the Court and Marie Antoinette. At 
length an assembly of the States-General was vehemently 
demanded, a meeting of which had not been called since 
1614. To this Louis gave his assent (1789). 

49. By the advice of Nccker, it had been decreed that 
the representatives of the Third Estatej or Commons, 
should be equal in number to those of the nobility and 
clergy together; and, on their assemblage at Ver-sailles' 
(May 5, 1789), a dispute arose as to the mode in which the 
votes should be taken in deciding questions, — whether the 
three Orders should vote as separate bodies, or, all being 
assembled in one body, the votes should be taken numeri- 
cally. The latter mode was advocated by the Third Es- 
tate ; and, after contending for several weeks, against the 
opposition of the two other orders, they finally resolved 
themselves into a distinct body, under the title of the Ma- 
tronal Assembly^ and claimed to be the legitimate rep- 
resentatives of the French people (June 17), They were 
soon joined by many of the clergy. 

50. Thus was inaugurated the great French Revolu- 
tion, which in its progress not only convulsed France, but 

48. What financial ministers were selected? What increased the troubles? 
What measure was finally resolved on ? 

49. Ht)W had the nuinher of representatives been arranged? What disputes 
aro'^e ? Wluit was the course of the Third Estate ? By whom were they j oined ? 

50. What did these proceedings inaugurate? Wliat causes led to the Ilevo- 
Jution ? 
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threw the whole civilized world into violent commotion, 
uprooting institutions which had withstood the assaults of 
ages. For this mighty puthreak many circumstances had 
prepared the way, the chief of which were the following : 
1. The despotism, recklessness, and profligacy of the gov- 
ernment of France during the three preceding reigns ; 2, 
The oppressions to which the lower classes were subjected 
from the unjust laws which favored the nobility and cler- 
gy, by exempting them from their due share in the weight 
of taxation ; 3. The dissemination of knowledge among 
the people, and the spread of infidelity, occasioned by the 
writings of Vol-taire', and others ; 4. The notions and feel- 
ings in favor of popular freedom inspired by the success 
of the American Eevolution, in which so many of the 
French nation had borne a distinguished part. 

51. The king and his ministers, dismayed at the deter- 

iiiination shown by the Commons, and desiring to check 
their proceedings, attempted to exclude them from theii* 
hall, and thus suspend their sittings. But the Assembly, 
through the energy of their president Bail'ly (or halil-ye')^ 
and the eloquence of their great leader [yne-rali- 

thwarted this attempt ; and the king showed his in- 
decision by afterward sanctioning their measures, and re- 
questing all the deputies of the clergy and nobility to join 
with the Third Estate. 

52. By the advice of the queen, large bodies of troops 
were collected to overawe the Assembly, and hTecker was 
dismissed. This excited an insurrection of the populace 
in Paris, and the Bastile {bas-teeV), a noted prison, was 
stormed and captured by the mob (July 14, 1789). The 
excited populace then proceeded to Versailles, and de- 
manded that the king and royal family should return to 
Paris ; and Louis felt himself obliged to comply. Lafay- 
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ette {lah-fa-ef) was then placed at the head of the mili- 
tia, called the National Guard, the members of which 
sympathized with the popular movements, so that the king 
was without any support except from the Swiss and Ger- 
man mercenaries. 

53. The violence of the Parisian mob, inflamed by the 
political writings which were circulated among the people, 
soon became ungovernable ; and several obnoxious individu- 
als were seized and put to death with great cruelty. The 
Assembly energetically prosecuted its measures of reform, 
and decreed the entiin abolition of the principles and prac- 
tices of the former government. They subsequently 
agreed upon a constitution, limiting the power of the king 
and securing popular rights ; and then passed a resolution 
by which the National Assembly (now called the Constitu- 
ent AssemUy) was dissolved, and a new body authorized to 
be summoned, entitled the Legislative AssemUy, to whic'h 
hone of the members of the National Assembly were eli- 
gible (1791). 

54. Meanwhile, several insurrections had taken place in 
Paris; ,and the king and his family had been treated with 
the greatest indignity by the infuriated mob, whose pas- 
sions were particularly excited against the unfortunate 
queen. Attempting flight, they were pursued, arrested, and 
brought back to Paris. The Legislative Assembly met in 
1791 ; and, although the king had accepted the constitu- 
tion and promised to abide by its requirements, a largo 
party were hostile to the monarchy, desiring to destroy it, 
and establish a republican form of government. These 
views were fostered by the political clubs which had been 
formed in Paris a short time after the commencement of 
the Revolution, among which the famous Jadohin Chih 
had attained the complete control of the Assembly. 

53. What was the conduct of the PariBiun moh? Of the National Afisemhly ? 
What body Bucceoflcd it? 

54. Wllat had taken place in Paris? Against whom were the populace excited T 
WUio desired a republic ? By whom were these sentimeutB fostered ? 
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55. The king repeatedly made coucessioBS to the repub- 
licans, while he cherished schemes for escaping from their 
control; but each month added to his humiliations and to 
the boldness of his enemies. Foreign nations looked on with 
alarm, and sympathized with the royal family. Austria and 
Prussia declared war upon the French, in order to rescue 
tlie hapless monarch. This still further excited the Pa- 
risian mob. They rushed to the Tuileries {tweeVre), the 
palace in which the king resided, took it by storm, massa- 
cred the brave Swiss soldiers who defended it, and obliged 
the king to take refuge in the Assembly, by whose orders 
he and his family were imprisoned (August 10, 1792). 

56. The supreme authority being now seized by the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, a special criminal tzibunal was insti- 
tuted; and all persons suspected of hostility to the revolu- 
tion were dragged before it, condemned, and massacred in 
the most shocking manner. Lafayette being at the head of 
the army, refused to recognize the authority of the Assem- 
bly, but, he not being sustained by the troops, retired from 
the country. The Legislative Assembly was dissolved ; and 
having been reorganized as the National Convention, 
it formally abolished the monarchy, and declared France a 
republic (September 1792). The next month, the revolu- 
tionists were emboldened by the victory gained by the 
French General Dumoiirier {du-mm-re-a') over the Aus- 
trian army at Jemeppe {zlia-mep'), in Belgium. 

57. The Convention, now composed of strict republicans, 
was divided into two parties, bitterly hostile to each other, 
one called tlie Mountain Party and the other the Gironil- 
isls (zhe-rond’ists). Of the former, the leaders were Po- , 


55. What was done by the king? Who declared war upon Pi'ance ? To what 
did this lead ? 

56. What followed the imprisonment of the king? What simceedod the 
lativc Assembly ? What measures were taken by the National Convention ? What 
emboldened the revolutionists? 

57. Into what parties was the Convention divided? Who were the leaders of 
the Mountain Party? What distinguished orator belonged to the Girondists; 
Give an account of the trial of the king. When did the execution take place 1 
What nobleman voted against the king f 
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despierre {ro-hes^pe’-dre^)^ Dan'ton, and Marat ((mali-rah^)^ 
noted for tlieir wickedness and cruelty. One of the most 
eminent of the Girondists was Vergiiiaucl {udrn-yo'), dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence. One of the first acts of the 
Convention was the trial of the king, who was charged with 
conspiring against the liberties of Franco ; and, notwith- 
standing the eloquent and unanswerable defence made by 
his advocate, Deshe {chili-sdz'), he was found guilty of the 
^hav 2 ;es, with very few dissenting votes, and condemned to 
deatn. The sentence was executed by the guillotine, one 
week afterward (January 21, 1793). Among those who 
voted for the king’s condemnation was the infamous DtiJce 
of Orleans^ who took part in the popular excesses, abandon- 
ing his title and taking the name of Philip E-gaU-te {equal- 
itij). 

58. The Mountain Party having triumphed in the Con- 
vention, the Girondist leaders were guillotined. The 
Reign of Terror was then inaugurated, during which 
the Kevolutionary Tribunal, controlled by Eobespierre, 
Danton, and others, caused thousands to be seized and 
hurried to the guillotine. Among these victims was the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette (Oct. 1793), who, during her 
imprisonment, had been subjected to every indignity and 
insult which could be devised by her relentless jailers. 
Bimilar deeds of cruelty were perpetrated in other parts of 
France, the number guillotined being estimated at more 
than 18,000. 

59. The cruel and wicked men concerned in these atroci- 
ties almost invariably met with a violent death. Marat 
was assassinated by OliarloUe Got’ day, * The faction of 
Eobespierre, triumphing over that of Danton, caused him 
and liis adhei*euts to he guillotined; and a few months 


5S. What was the fate of Marat? What party tn'umnhccl in the Convention ? 
Wliat followed? What was tlio fate of Marie Antoinette? What occurred in 
other parts of France ? 

5f). What dosed the Rei<m of Terror? What chancre took place in the govern- 
meut ? What brought Napoleon Bonaparte into notice ? 
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afterward, tliis dreadful period closed by the execution of 
Eobespierre himself (1794). A new constitution was then 
adopted by the ConYention, the execiitiYe authority being 
intrusted to a Directory, consisting of five members. This 
constitution being opposed by several of the Parisian Sec- 
tions (divisions of the city), who threatened an insurrec- 
tion, Napoleon Bonaparte, a young officer, who had pre- 
viously distinguished himself at the siege of Tou-lon', was 
selected to conduct the military operations against the in- 
surgents. Planting his cannon adroitly, he opened fire 
upon the populace, and dispersed them without difficulty 
(1795). 

60. The service rendered by Napoleon on the Day of 
the Sections,” was soon afterward rewarded by conferring 
upon him the command of the Army of Italy, designed to 
operate against the Austrians (1796). In two campaigns 
he achieved a succession of the most brilliant victories over 
the Austrian armies ; and, entering the Venetian territory, 
in consequence of hostilities committed against the French, 
he captured Venice itself, and overturned her ancient gov- 
ernment (1797). The emperor was at length compelled to 
assent to the terms of the treaty of Cam' 2)0 For'mi-o, by 
which an independent commonwealth was established in 
Northern Italy, called the "^Cisalpine Eepublic,” and the 
city of Venice was ceded to Austria. 

61. Bonaparte, after considerable persuasion, induced the 
Directory to consent to an expedition designed to conquer 
Eg}q)t, as a means of attacking the commerce and power 
of England in the East. Landing there with an immense 
army, he captured Alexandria, and then marched toward 
Cairo (KVo), which, after defeating the Mamelukes in the 
noted '' Battle of the Pyramids,” he entered (1798). This 
gave him possession of the country ; but a few days after- 


60. Wliat command was bestowed on Napoleon? Desenbe the campaigns m 
Italy. How did they end ? What was the Cisalpme RepuUjyi ? 

61. What account is given of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt ? 
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ward, Nelson destroyed his fleet, in the memorable Battle 
of the Nile,” and tlins cut off the retreat of the invaders. 

62 . The Turkish empire having declared war against 
France, Bonaparte at once invaded Syria, captured Jaffa 
by assault, and cruelly caused 1200 Turkish prisoners to bo 
put to death. He then laid siege to Acre {a’ her), but failed 
to capture it ; although he defeated the Turks with great 
slaughter at Mount Tdlor. Returning to Egypt, he attacked 
and almost annihilated a considerable army of Turks at 
Aboukir {ah-ooJmrf GeneralMiirat [inu-rali’), at the head 
of the French cavalry, particularly distinguishing himself 
in this obstinate battle (1799). Leaving his army with 
General Kleber {hla-har’), he then returned to France, and 
was received witli unbounded enthusiasm by the people. 

63 . Meanwhile, a new coalition of the great powers of 

Europe had been formed against France, and the Russians 
under gained several important victories in 

Italy. This made the Directory very unpopular, and Bona- 
parte took the opportunity of overturning the government 
at the point of the bayonet. A new constitution was then 
formed, and accepted by the people, according to which the 
executive power was vested in three Consuls, elected for 
ten years. Bonaparte was appointed First Consul (1799), 
and by his vigor and address introduced reforms in every 
department of the government. 

61 . The military operations were conducted with splen- 
did ability and success. The Austrians were defeated by 
General Moreau (??^o-r^?') in the battle oi JloJienJbi! den ; 
wdiile Napoleon himself gained new laurels by his daring 
passage of the Alps, and by his brilliant victory over the 
Austrians Bk, Ma-redgo (1800). This compelled the empe» 


62. Wliat acconnf. is given of the Syrian expedition ? What victory was gained 
over the Turks ? Whom did Napoleon leave in Egypt ? 

63. What made the Directory unpopnlar? How was a change in the govern’ 
ruent oTectod y What did Napoleon become ? 

6 1. What victory was gained hy Moreaa ? By Napoleon ? What treaties were 
then made t To what office was Napoleon elected ? When and how was he made 
emperor ? 
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ror to conclude tlie Treaty of Ltme'vilU (1801), wliicli wag 
followed by tlie Treaty of Amiens^ in which peace was made 
with England (1802). Bonaparte was next elected Comul 
for life; and, various conspiracies being formed against 
him, he determined still further to augment his power, and 
caused himself to be declared by the Legislature Bni;peror 
of the French (1804). 

65. A short time after this, Morea-a was banished for 
being concerned in a conspiracy against the government, 
and eleven of the other conspirators were put to death. 
Napoleon received the crown of France from the hands of 
the Pope ; and subsecpiently caused himself to be crowned 
King of Italy, with the himous iron crown” of the Lom- 
bards (1805). These assumptions of power led to another 
coalition against him, on the part of England, Austria, 
Russia, Sweden, and Prussia; but Napoleon, with his ac- 
customed promptitude, marched against the Austrians, and 
succeeded in capturing a large army at Ulm (1805). This 
was soon followed by the decisive battle of Aus'terMtz, in 
which the combined army of the Austrians and Russians 
were routed with overwhelming loss. The emperors of 
France, Austria, and Russia "were present at this battle, 
and the conditions of peace were at once agreed upon. 
The treaty was afterward concluded at Presburg, Austria 
making great saciufices of territory. 

66. Napoleon now took possession of Naples, and con- 
ferred the crown upon his brother” His brother 
Louis was made king of Holland ; and various principali- 
ties and duchies were bestowed upon his most eminent 
generals and ministers. He next formed a union of several 
states of Germany, which was styled the Confederation 
of the Rhine,” and placed under his own control. This 

05. \Vho was banished? What other crown did Napoleon obtain ? What co- 
alition was formed ? What victories were grained by Napoleoii ? What is said of 
the battle of Aiisterlitz ? What treaty was then made ? 

66. What crowns were bestowed Napoleon upon his relatives and others ! 
What was tlie Confederation of the Bbme ?” What title did the emperor of Ger 
many assume ? 
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was practically a dissolution of the empire of Germany ; and 
the emperor, accordingly, assumed the title of Em^peror of 
Austria, relinquishing that of Emperor of Germany and 
King of the Romans, which he had hitherto possessed. 

67. These encroachments and usurpations led to a fourth 
coalition, consisting of Prussia, Russia, Austria, Great 
Britain, and Sweden, against the French empire. The 
Prussian monarch raised an immense army of 150,000 men, 
and commenced hostilities ; but Kapoleon, with wonderful 
skill and promptitude, attacked and utterly defeated the 
Prussians, in the sanguinary Battle of Je’na (1806). So 
complete was the yictory, that the kingdom of Prussia lay 
at the mercy of the yictor, who a few weeks afterward en- 
tered Ber-lin' in triumph. There, he issued his celebrated 
decree, declaring the British Isles in a state of blockade, 
and forbidding all commercial intercourse, on tile part of 
any nation, with Great Britain or her colonies. 

68. Diiring the winter, he attacked the Russians at Eilau 
(tlo'w) ; but his army was repulsed with tremendous 
slaughter (January, 1807). Six months later, with an army 
of 200,000 men, he gained a yictory oyer the Russians at 
Fried'land ; and thus was enabled to dictate terms of peace 
to the Russian emperor Alexander, at Til' sit. Peace was 
also made with Prussia, on condition that she should give 
up the territory between the Rhine and Elbe rivers, which 
Napoleon bestowed on his brother Jerome) with the title of 
King of Westphalia (1807). 

69. Napoleon’s commercial restrictions, as declared in 
the Berlin decree (called the Oontinental System), were not 
obeyed by Portugal, into which country British merchan- 
dise was freely admitted, and thence transported into Spain. 
He therefore ordered General Junot to invade Portugal and 

67* What was the fourth coalition? Give an account of the battle of Jen a? 
Wliat were the consequences ? What decree was issued by Napoleon ? 

68. What battles were fought with the Russians? To what treaty did the vic- 
tory of Friedland lead ? Wliat 'M'as given to Jerome Bonaparte ? 

60. What country was invaded by the French ? Why ? What followed ? What 
measuret? did Napoleon adopt in regard to Spain ? 
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take xiossession of Lisbon ; and tbe prince regent was com- 
pelled to seek refuge with the British fleet in the Tagus, 
whence he sailed to" Brazil, and fixed the seat of his goT- 
ernment in that country. Portugal was then declared a 
province of the French empire. ISTapoleon next determined 
to take possession of Spain ; and, after compelling its law- 
ful king to resign the crown, he conferred it upon his 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, whom he had transferred from 
the throne of Naples. The latter throne he conferred on 
Murat, who had married his sister (1808). 

70. The people of Portugal and Spain were aroused to 

insurrection by these arbitrary measures ; and the British 
government resolved to aid them in their efforts to expel 
the invaders. The Penins^^lar War” followed, which lasted 
nearly five years, and in which Wellington gained those re- 
splendent victories which have already been referred to in 
the history of England. Meanwhile, hostilities were again 
resumed on the part of Austria, with armies which amount- 
ed, in the aggregate, to about 500,000 men. ISTapoleon, 
notwithstanding his inferior forces, defeated the Austrians, 
under the Arclululce Charles, at Ech'muhl (1809), but was 
compelled to fall back from his position after the bloody 
battle of A week afterward, he gained a decisive 

victory at Wagram (wah'gram) ; after .which the Austrian 
emperor was obliged to submit to terms of peace dictated 
by the victor (1809). 

71. While these.events were in progress, Napoleon deposed 
the Pope (Pius VIL), and caused him to be imprisoned in 
France, on account of his refusal to concur in the Conti- 
nental System, and to recognize Murat as king of Naples. 
Having divorced his faithful and virtuous wife Josephine, 
he next haughtily demanded the Austrian princess Maria 
Louisa in marriage; and so thoroughly had the Emperor 

70 To what war did the seizixi'e of Spain lead ? What battles fought hy 
^h?poiemi with the Austrians? What foWed the factory 

71. What were the next measures of Napoleon? what cities ana lenuuiy 

were seized ? 
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Francis been subdued at Wagram, that he was compelled 
to give his assent ; and the nuptials, accordingly, took place 
a short time afterward (1810). In order the more effectually 
to carry out his policy of commercial prohibition, lie, in the 
same year, seized the Hanse towns, Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubec, and annexed the northern coast of Germany to the 
French empire. 

72. Difficulties having arisen with Sweden and Eussia, 
in consequence of the French emperoFs arbitrary demands 
in the carrying out of the Continental System, the latter 
determined to invade Eussia with an overwhelming force. 
Accordingly, in June, 1812, he set out with a splendidly 
equipped army of nearly 500,000 men, crossed the hliemen, 
and directed his march to Mos'cow, the ancient capital of 
the Eussian empire. Arriving at Smo-lmsh’, he captured 
the city after a tremendous conflict, which closed with the 
retreat of the Eiissians. About two weeks after this, he 
fought a desperate battle with the Eussian army at Bor-o- 
Mno {i like e ) ; but, although 45,000 of the enemy were 
either killed or wounded, he failed to destroy their army, 
and gained no decisive victory. His own losses had been 
immense (September 7). 

73. Unable to defend Moscow, the Eussians abandoned 
it, and the French entered it in triumph ten days after the 
battle of Borodino. But the city had been set on fire by 
the Eussians, and the French vainly attempted to stop the 
confiagration. hTine-tenths of. the whole city became a 
prey to the flames. This disconcerted the plans of ISTapo- 
leon, who had designed to pass the winter at Moscow ; and 
as the Eussians were menacing his communications with 
Smolensk, where his magazines and reserves had been left, 
he determined to retreat (October 19). 

74. But the dreadful Eussian winter soon commenced, 

72. Wliat led to the invasion of Eussia? When was it commenced? What 
battles were fought with the Easeians ? 

7(i. What city was entered by the French? What compelled Napoleon to 
retreat ? 
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and tlie French soldiers perished by thousands, of cold and 
famine. To add to their sufferings, they were constantly 
harassed by the Kussian army, with , which they had sev- 
eral severe conflicts before reaching Ber-e-si'na River, 
where their passage was disputed by the Russians in strong 
force. The loss of life was ftightfuL Multitudes fell by 
the sabres of the Russians, but still larger numbers per- 
ished in the icy waters of the river; so that only 20,000 
men remained to I^Tapoleon of the splendid army with 
which he had set out. During these terrific scenes and 
Marshal Ifey {no) had won for himself the ap- 
pellation of the “ Bravest of the Brave.” 

75. After the dreadful passage of the Beresiiia, !Napo- 
leon abandoned the army, and fled in disguise to Paris, 
where* his arrival restored public confidence and courage ; 
and such were his ex traordinaiy energy and the resources 
of the French nation, that, in the beginning of the next 
year (1813), he was enabled to resume operations with an 
army of 350,000 men, exclusive of his forces in Spain 
Europe was once more allied against him ; but, on the fa- 
mous battle-ground of Lttfzen, he defeated the army of 
the - allies, aiid triumphantly entered the city of Dresden. 
Two other battles were fought with indecisive results, after 
which he consented to an armistice. 

76. ‘But operations were soon resumed by the allies with 
an immense army ; and they attacked the French at Dres- 
den, but were repulsed with severe loss. Moreau, fighting 
on the side of the allies, was here mortally wounded (Ju- 
ly 26). In October, the allies, with large re-enforcements, 
threatened ISTapoleon’s communications, and compelled 
his retreat to Lelp'sic, where the greatest conflict of the 
war ensued, the allied army amounting to about 250,000 

*74. Bescrilbe the retreat of the French. The passage of the Beresina. How 
many were >ft of Napoleon’s grand army ? What was Marshal Ney called ? 

7 5 . What did Napoleon next do ? What army did he raise ? What battles were 
fought? 

76. Where were the French attacked? With what result? Give an account 
of the battle of Leipsic and its consequences. 
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men ; while that of ISTapoleon contained less than 150^000, 
This has been called the “ Battle of the Nations.” After a 
desperate struggle the French were compelled to retreat ; 
and Napoleon’s great conquests were at once lost. 

77. Against the immense forces of the allies, Napoleon 
could now make no effectual resistance. Haying defeated 
every army sent to impede their progress, they at last pene- 
trated into France, and entered Paris (March 31,1814). 
Napoleon, who had fled from the city, was obliged to abdi- 
cate the throne of France as well as of Italy, and to retire 
to the island of EVla^ of which he was to have the sover- 
eignty. Iiouis XVII. haying died a prisoner in the Tem- 
ple, during the Reign of Terror, his uncle was declared king, 
under the title of Louis XVIII. (May 3, 1814). 

78. The next year, while a Congress of the European 
powers was assembled at Vienna, to arrange and settle the 
affairs of Europe, they were suddenly surprised by the 
escape of Napoleon from Elba. Landing on the southern 
shore of France {at Cannes [hanl), he was at once re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the troops; and Marshal Ney, 
who had been sent to oppose his progress, haying deserted 
to him, he once more entered Paris in triumph, and was 
greeted with acclamations of joy by all classes (March 20, 
1815). Louis XVIII. haying fled, Napoleon found himself 
again on the throne of France ; and in less than two 
months, an army was organized of over 200,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the National G-nards. 

79. Meantime, the allies had prepared for the impending 
conflict. Three vast armies were collected ; the first con- 
sisting of Austrians, under Prince Schwartz'en-berg ; the 
second,* of British, Germans, and Prussians, under Welling- 
ton and Blu^elier {Uoo^ker ) ; and the third, of Russians, 

77. Whrtt led to Kapoleon’s aMication? Whore wats he sent" Who was 
placed on the throne? 

7 8 . Wliat Congress was held ? What was accomplished hy Napoleon ? 

70. What arniiea were collected to oppose him? What battle w^as fought? 
What was the result ? To whom did Napoleon surrender ? 


under tlie Emperor Alexander. Operations commenced 
on the 15th of June; and, on the 18th, T\^as fought the 
memorahle battle of Wa’ter4oo^ in which the army under 
Welliiigtoii repulsed the French, and drove them into irre- 
ti'ieTahle retreat and ruin. Napoleon fled to Paris; but 
finding that no further effort could be made to retrieve his 
ruined fortunes, he surrendered himself to the commander 
of a British vessel of war, and was carried to England. 

80. By agreement of the allied sovereigns, he was sent a 

captive to the little island of 8t where he arrived 

in October’, 1815, and where he continued to reside as a 
prisoner until his death, in 1821, at the age of 52 years. 
Such was the termination of this extraordiliary career of 
ambition and conquest— the most extraordinary in the 
world’s annals. Prom the ranks of private life, and a con- 
dition of total obscurity, this wonderful man, by his genius 
and force of character, lifted himself above the greatest po- 
tentates on earth, to whom he gave laws as to his lowliest 
subjects. No one can read the details of his brilliant 
career without being dazzled by his acBievenients ; but, at 
the same time, all must be shocked at his entire indifference 
to human suffering. With the talents to have enabled 
him to confer the greatest blessings on his race, he chose 
to be its scourge, and sacrificed to his selfish schemes every 
principle of benevolence and rectitude. However mourn- 
ful, therefore, his fall may appear, it must be regarded as a 
just retribution for his crimes ; while it affords an impres- 
sive lesson on the vanity and instability 'of all human 
glory. In 1840, Napoleon’s remains were transported from 
St. Helena to Paris, and there entombed with every possi- 
ble circumstance of splendor and solemnity. 

81. IjOuIs XVIII. — Soon after the battle of Waterloo, 
Paris was entered by the allies; and the greater part of tlie 

80. What disposition was made of him? Wlien did he die? What is said of 
his character and conduct ? 

81. What measures were adopted hy tlie Allies? Who were executed ? Whs* 
were tlie chief events of the reign of Louis XVIII. ? Who succeeded him ? 
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French territory was occupied by foreign armies. Louis 
XVIII. was restored, and Marshal Xey, who had deserted 
to Napoleon, was shot as a traitor. The same year Murat, 
having made a rash attempt to regain the throne of Na- 
ples, was seized and put to death. The measures of the 
restored Bourbon dynasties of Spain and Italy, had been 
so tyrannical that insurrections broke out in those coun- 
tries. In Spain, the army, under General O'Donnell, sup- 
ported the liberal constitution, and Ferdinand, the king, 
was obliged to submit. Louis XVIII., by the persuasions 
of fhe allied sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
sent an army into Spain, to restore the supreme authority 
to Ferdinand ; and the constitutionalists having been de- 
feated, the liberal government was overturned (1823). 
Louis XVIII. died the next year (1824), and -was. suc- 
ceeded by his brother Charles, Count of Artois (arHiDali), 

82. Charles X. — During this reign, tlie contests be- 
tween the ultra-royalist and liberal parties in the Chamber 
of Deputies, as the legislature was called, became very vio- 
lent ; and Charles, %king sides with the former, adopted 
very arbitrary measures to enforce his views. The liberal 
party having secured a majority in the Chamber, the king 
caused the latter to be dissolved, altered the law of elec- 
tions, and suspended the liberty of the press. In conse- 
quence of these despotic measures, the people rose in insur- 
tion ; and, after a contest of three days,” dispersed the 
royal guards and sacked the Tuileries. Lafayette was 
then appointed general of the National Guards^ and the 
Chamber of Deputies, declaring the throne vacant, sum- 
moned Lou'is Phirippe (or hole fil-leejf') to occupy it (1830). 
Charles took refuge in England. 

83. Louis Philippe was the son of the infamous Duke 

of Orleans, who, as h^^ shared in the ex- 


82. Into wbat parties was the Chamher of Beputies divided ? Give ah account 
of the Second Hevolution. What followed ? 

83. What is related of the career of louis. BMlippe ? 
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cesses of tlie EeYolution, and had become one of its many 
yictims. The new king, since that dreadful period, had 
suffered every variety of fortune, being an exile from his 
native land, and in a condition of privation and distress 
travelling or sojourning in foreign countries. He had spent 
some years in the United States. How, by a strange re- 
vulsion of fortune, he was called to ascend the throne of 
his native country, from which he had been previously 
banished. 

81. A charter of rights was agreed upon by the Chamber 
of Deputies, and accepted by the newly'elected king- His 
reign was, for several years, quite prosperous ; and the 
country advanced in education, commerce, and internal 
improvements. Louis Philippe, however, was very odious 
to the extreme republicans, and several attempts were made 
upon his life. He afterward became generally unpopular, 
by his opposition to the reforms which were demanded 
in the government, as well as by his avarice and his selhsh 
concern for the aggrandizement of his family. 

85. An attempt to repress, by arbitrary prohibition, a re- 
form banquet apj)ointed: on Washington’s birthday (Feb- 
ruary 22, 1848), excited an insurrection of the people, with 
whom the troops fraternized ; and Louis Philippe was com- 
pelled to flee. With much difficulty, he made his escape to 
England, where he died about two years afterward. Ono 
of the most important events of this reign was the con- 
quest of Algeria (1847), after a long and sanguinary strug- 
gle on the part of the native tribes, under their leader 
AM-^el Kapler. 

86. After the fiight of the king, a provisional govern- 
ment w^as instituted, consisting of seven members, among 
whom were La-mar-tine' and Ar'a-go^ distinguished for 
their attainments in literature and science. Prance was 

84. What were the first events of his reign ? What made him odious to the re- 
publicans? How did he become generally unpopular ? 

8 5. What caused the flight of Louis Philippe ? What conquest had been made f 

86. What followed the flight of the Icing ? Who was elected president ? 
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declared a republic, with the motto, Liberty, Equality, and 
Eraternity f hereditary titles and. distinctions of nobilitj 
were abolished, and a national assembly was called for the 
purpose of framing a constitution. The constitution after- 
ward adopted vested the government in a president, to be 
elected for four years, and a national assembly, to consist 
of 750 members. By the election which followed, Louu 
JSfapoleon was chosen, by an immense majority, first presi- 
dent of France (1848). 

87 . Louis l^apoleon is the nephew of the Great ISTapo- 
leon, being the son of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense Beait- 
liarnais {ho-ar-nci'), daughter of the Empress Josephine. 
During tlie reign of Louis Philippe; he had become noted 
for two attempts to obtain possession of the government by 
endeavoring to raise a revolt in his favor among the troops. 
One of these was at Strasburg, in 1836; and the other at 
Boulogne {loo-lone’)^ in 1840. For the second he was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, but succeeded in 
making his escape in 1846. These rash enterprises sub- 
jected him to considerable ridicule. 

88. In the first year of his presidency, a revolution brpke 
out in Rome, and the Pope (Pius IX.) fled to Gaeta {gali-a^- 
tall). Louis Napoleon having sent an army under General 
Oudinot (oo'de-no) to restore him to his government, the 
republicans under Gar-i-haVdi were entirely defeated, and 
Pius IX. returned to Rome the next year. Revolutions 
broke out in other parts of Italy, with similar want of suc- 
cess. 

89 . Difficulties arising between the president and the 
Assembly, the former determined to overturn the existing 
form of government, so as to obtain an increase of power. 
His measures were devised and executed with great adroit- 
ness. Having gained over the military, he seized and im- 


8 7. Who is Louis Napoleon ? How had he made himself notorious ? 

88. What events took place in Italy during his presidency? 

89. What caused the overthrow of the governineut? 
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prisoned such of the members, of the Assembly as were 
hostile to his views, as well as other distinguished citizens 
from whom he apprehended opposition. He then sup- 
pressed the newspapers, and proclaimed a dissolution of the 
Assembly and Council of State (Dec., 1851). 

90. A despotic constitlxtion sketched by Louis hTapoleon 
was accepted by the people, and he "was elected president 
for a term of ten years. A short time after this, he obtained 
the passage of a decree by the Senate, declaring him he- 
•reditary Emperor; and this decree was ratified by the popu- 
lar suffrages. Hapoleon Bonaparte’s son by Maria Louisa 
{Napoleon IL ) having died, Louis Hapoleon assumed the 

• title of Napoleon IIL Thus was effected one of the most 
disgracefur usurpations recorded in history, by means of a 
dishonorable stratagem which has been dignified by the 
name of coup cVUat {Icoo-detaK) — ^i. e. strohe of state p)olicy. 

91. In 1854, the French united with the English in the 
Eiissiaii War, and under Marshal Pelissier 

accpiired the glory of the final storming of the tremendous 
fortresses of Sebastopol. In 1859, war having arisen be- 
tween Austria and Sardinia, the French emperor formed 
an alliance with the latter, and took the field in person in 
Northern Italy. Austria suffered disastrous defeats at Ma- 
genHa and Solfer-Hno ( i like e ), and by the treaty of Vih- 
lafran'ca was obliged to relinquish possession of Lombardy. 
The most important event since that time is the interven- 
tion of the French emperor in the affairs of Mexico, by 
means of which the republican government was overturned, 
and the country placed under the imperial sway of Maxi- 
milian. 

92. The preservation of the Papal power in Italy from 
the attacks of Garibaldi and his republican associates. 


00. In what way did Louis Kapoleon become emperor of France ? What title 
di(l he asBome ? Why ? What is called the coup dTUat ? 

91. What have been the chief events of Napoleon III.’s reign ? 

92. Wliat else is remarked of his policy ? What progress has been made by 
France during his reign ? 
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presents a striking feature of tke Emperor’s policy, wMcli 
ill its general character has been strongly on the side of 
absolutism as opposed to the spread of liberal principles 
and the establishment of democratic governments. Under 
his sway, France, though kept under severe restraint by 
the imperial |)Ower, has made great and rapid strides in 
every dejiartment of national ■well-being ; and her internal 
improvements and progress in commerce and manufac 
tures, are unsurpassed by those of any of the great nations 
of the civilized world. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. 3>. 

1483. Charles VIIT. Reigned 15 years. 

1498. Louis XII,, Duke of OrUam. Reigned 17 years. 

1508. League of Cambray. 

1515. Francis I. Reigned 32 years. 

1525. Battle of Pavia. Francis I taken prisoner. 

1547- Henry II. Reigned 12 veal's. 

1559. Francis II. Reigned 17 months. Shortest reign in French 

history. 

1560. Charles IX. Reigned 14 years. 

1572. Massacre of St, Bartholomew’s Bay. 

1574. Henry III. Reigned 15 years. 

1589 'Henry IT. Reigned 31 years. 
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1500. Battle of Ivry. 

1598. Edict of Nantes published by Hemy IV* 

IGIO. Louis Xin. Keigned 33 years. 

1624. Richelieu made minister to the king. 

1628. Capitulation of Rochelle. 

1642. Death of Richelieu. 

1643. Louis XIV. Reigned 72 years. Longest reign on record. 
1661. Death of Cardinal Mazaiin. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1715, Louis XV. Reigned 59 years. 

1759. Battle of Minden. 

1769. Conquest of Corsica. Birth of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

1774. Louis XVI. Reigned 19 years. 

1789. Commencement of the Great Revolution. 

“ Bastile stormed. 

1793. Execution of Louis XVI. Marie Antoinette guillotined. 

1794. Fall of Robespierre. End of the Reign of Terror. 

1796. Napoleon in command of the Army of Italy. 

1798. Battle of the Pyramids. Cairo taken by the French. 

1799 Napoleon First Consul. 1800. Battle of Marengo. 

1804. Napoleon Emperor of the French. 

1805. Battle of Austerlitz. 

1806. Battle of Jena. 

1807. Battles of Eilau and Friedland. Peace of Westphalia. 

1809. Battles of Eckmuhl, Aspern, and Wagram. 

1810. Divorce of Josephine, and marriage of Napoleon and Maria 

Louisa. 

1812. Invasion of Russia. Battles of Smolensk and Borodino. 

1813. Battles of Lutzen, Dresden, and Leipsic. 

1814. Paris taken by the allied armies. Abdication of Napoleon. 
Louis XVIII. ^Reigned 10 years. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. Final defeat of Napoleon. 

1821. Death of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena. 

1824. Charles X. Reigned 6 years. 

1830. Second French Revolution. Charles X. dethroned. 

“ Louis Philippe. Reigned 18 years. 

1847. Conquest of Algeria. 

1848. Third French Revolution. Louis Philippe dethroned. 

“ Louis Napoleon elected President. 

1851. Coup d^etat of Louis Napoleon. 

1852. Louis Napoleon emperor, with the title of Napoleon IIL 
1859. Battles of Magenta and Solferino. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PAGK 

I. By wlaom was Louis XI. succeeded on tLe throne of France ? SS5 

3. Slate what you can of Charles and the events of his reign 285-286 

3. By whom was Charles VIII. succeeded on the throne ? 286 

4. Name the most important events in the reign of Louis XII 286-287-288 

5. By whom was Louis XIL succeeded on the throne ? 288 

6. Name the important events of the reign of Francis 1 288-289-290 

7. Who was the successor of Francis I. and what was his character ? 290 

8. Name the important events occurring during the reign of Henry II. . . . 290-291 

9. Who was the successor of Henry II., and what was his character? 290-291 

10. Narae^the principal events of the reign of Francis II 291-292 

II. By whom was Francis IL succeeded as king of France ? 292 

12. What were the principal events of the reign of Charles IX. ? 292-293-294 

13. Give an account of the Huguenot struggle 292-293-294-295-290-297-248 

14. Who was Henry III. of France, and what his character ? 294 

15. Name the important events of the reign of Henry III 294 

10. Who was Henry IV. of France, and what was his character ? 294-296 

17. Name the principal events of the reign of Henry IV 295-296 

18. By whom was Henry TV. succeeded on the throne ? ' 296 

19. Give an account of Richelieu, his character, acts, and death 297-298 

20. Who was Louis XIV., and what was his character ? 298-299-301 

21. Name the important events of the reign of Louis XIV 298—302 

22. Who was Louis XV., and what was his character? 302-303 

23. What wore the principal events iu his reign ? 302-303 

24. Who was Louis XVI., and what was his character ? 303 

25. Relate the events which led to the French Revolution 304 

26. State, in detail, the causes of the rebellion 305 

27. Relate the events to the time of the execution of the king 305-306-307-308 

28. Give an account of the Reign of Terror 308-309 

29. Of further events to the establishment of the Cisalpine Republic 309 

30. Of the two expeditions against Egypt 309-310 

81. Of further events till Bonaparte was declared emperor.. 310-311 

32. Of subsequent events to the fourth coalition 311-312 

83. Of further events to the beginning of the ‘‘ Peninsular War” 312-313 

34. To the retirement of Bonaparte to the Island of Elba 313-314-315-316 

35. Of fhrther events to the death of Bonaparte 316-317 

36. Who was Louis XVIH., and what were the events of his reign ?,. . . 310-317-318 

37. Who was Charles X., and what were the events of his reign ? ■ 318 

88. Who was Louis Philippe? and give his early history 318-319 

39. Give an account of his reign, flight from France, and death 319 

49. What events followed the flight of Louis Philippe ? 319-320 

41. Who is Louis Napoleon ? and give his early history 300 

42. Bescribe the steps by which he became emperor of France 320-321 

4.3. Give the cause and particulars of the Russian War,; 278-279-321 

44. How many of the kings of France were named Louis ? 323 

45. State, as far as you can, who each one was 145—323 

46. How inany of the kings of France were named Charles ? 323 

47. State, as far as you can, who each one was. 144—323 

48. How many of the kings of France were named Henry ? 322 

49* State, as far as you can, who each one was 189-290-294-295 

50. Which of the kings of Franco were executed ? 142—323 
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SECTION III. 

European States. 

1. The history of the States of Southern and Central 
Europe^ down to - the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
has been given in connection with the history of the Middle 
Ages. The more northern states, having a later origin, 
have not as yet been treated of. A brief outline of the 
history of each of the European States is given in this 
section. 

Germany, 

tlie Accession of Maximilian, 

2. The reign of Maximilian (1493-1519) is noted for the 
commencement of the preaching oi Martin Luther against 
the doctrines of the Church of Eome (1517). Charles Y., 
who succeeded Maximilian, his grandfather, was one of the 
greatest monarch s of ancient or modern times. He had 
become King of . Spain by hereditary right, pi'evious to his 
election as Emperor of Germany ; and was, besides, ruler 
over Austria, the Netherlands, and Naples. His contests 
with Francis I. of France have been already sketched. 

3. The other interesting events of his reign are his con- 
flicts with the Turks, his defeat of the pirate Bar-la-ros^ sa 
at Tunis (1535), and his repeated contests with the Prot- 
estants. This name was first given to the followers of 
Luther at Spire, on account of their protest against the 
decree passed by the representatives of the Catholic States 


1 . What portion of the histo]^ is contained in this section ? 

2. Eor what is the reign of Maximilian noted? What is said of Charles V. ? 

3. What are the most interesting events of his rei^ ? What is the origin 

the name Protestants f What is said of the Confession of Angshurg?’’ Of the- 
“■League of Smalcalde?” What was the effect of the latter? Where is Augs- 
burg t In Germany —Map, No, 7.) How was protestantism secured ? WHat 

occurred in 1556 ? • 
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(1529). At Augsburg they published i]idt Confession of 
Faith, was drawn up by (1530), and 

signed by the Protestant princes. The latter, after the con- 
demnation of the “ Confession of Augsburg^" by the Diet, 
formed, for their defence, the famous “League of Smal' 
cal-de,” This firm stand on the part of the supporters of 
the new doctrines compelled Charles to relax the seyerity 
of his measures against them. Protestantism was secured 
by the efforts of Maurice of Saxony, resulting in the treaty 
of Passau (1552). Charles V. abdicated the throne in 
1556, and was succeeded by his brother Ferdinand. 

4. The next important event in the history of Germany 
is the “Thirty Years’ War,” which commenced in 
1618, in Bohemia, on account of the attempt of the king 
{Ferdinand) to extinguish Protestantism within his domin- 
ions. During the progress of this outbreak in Bohemia, 
Pkdinand was elected Emperor of Germany ; but the Bo- 
hemians chose Frederic, Elector-palatine, son-in-law of 
James I. of England. Frederic being defeated in the battle 
of Prague, was obliged to flee; and the Bohemians were 
punished without mercy (1620). This is considered the 
first period of the war. 

5. Frederic’s general, Mansfeldt, held out for a time 
against the imperial generals TiVly and WaVlen-stem ; and 
succeeded in gaining the assistance of Christian IK, king 
of Denmark. The latter was defeated by Tilly; and Wal- 
lenstein invaded and took possession of nearly the whole 
of Denmark. A defeat sustained by Wallenstein at Strain 
sund* afterward compelled the emperor to grant peace to 
Christian IY.,i3n condition of his deserting the Protestant 
cause (1629). This ended the second period of the war. 

6. The next year • (1630), by the intrigues of Richelieuj 

* Stralsund is a strongly fortified town of Prussia, on the Baltic Sea. 

4. What led to the Thirty Years' War? Griye an account of the fiist period 
of it. 

5 Give an account of the second period. 
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Walle?istem, the greatest of the imperial generals, was dis- 
missed I and Oustavus Adolphiis^ King of Siveden, was in- 
duced to enter the contest as the champion of the Prot- 
estant cause. With a small, but finely disciplined army, he 
inyaded Germany, and passed triumphantly through the 
country, haying defeated Tilly in a great battle near Leip- 
sic (1631). Tilly being slain soon afterward, the emperor 
was obliged to recall Wallenstein, who by his skilful opera- 
tions soon retrieved the imperial cause. In 1633, occurred 
the memorable battle of Lut%en^ in which the Protestants 
triumphed, but with the loss of their great leader Gustavus 
(1633). Soon after this, Wallenstein^ being accused of trea- 
son, was assassinated by the command of the emperor 
(1634). This ended the third period of the war. 

7. Eichelieu now directly took part in the struggle on 
the side of the Protestants, allying France with Sweden, 
Holland, and the Protestant states of Germany against his 
implacable foe, the House of Austria. During the remain- 
der of the war, the imperial cause declined, through the in- 
jfluence of Eichelieu’s masterly diplomacy and energetic 
military opei'ations. The Emperor Ferdinand 11. died in 
1637, and Eichelieu, in 1642 ; but the war lingered on six 
years longer. The peace of Westphalia established the re- 
ligious independence of the Protestant states, made Hol- 
land and Switzerland free, increased the territories of 
France, and stripped the German empire of very much of 
its ancient power and splendor (1648). 

8. The long reign of the emperor Leopold I. (1658- 
1705) was principally occupied in wars with the Turks and 
with France. The former, in 1683, penetrated to the heart 
of the empire, and laid siege to ‘Vjenna, from which Le/o- 

6. Wliat cansed the interventioh of Gustavus Adolphus ? Give an account of 
the third period of this war. 

7. What was the effect of Eichelieu ’s intervention? How did the war end? 
Wliat were the terms of the treaty of Westphalia ? When was it made ? 

8. With what was the reign of Leopold I. occupied ? What was done hy the 
Turks ? By whom were they defeated and expelled ? In what other wars was 
Germany involved ? What is said of Prince Eugene ? 
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pold was compelled to dee. Througli the courage and ad^ 
dress of the celebrated Polish king, J olin Sdhi-es-Jch the city 
was relieyed, and the Turks were obliged to retreat to their 
own dominions. Germany was involved in the wars caused 
by the ambitious schemes of Louis XIV. of Prance; and 
several brilliant victories were gained in her interest by 
lier illustrious general, Prince Eugene, who, as has been 
already stated, participated in the great battles fought 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, at Blenheim, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 

9. Prince Eugene also gained several important victories 
over the Turks, of which the greatest were that of Zentciy 
in Hungary (1697) ; and that of Bel-gracW (1717), the lat- 
ter resulting in an immense loss to the Turks, including 
the city itself, over wliich, as being the key of Hungary, 
very many severe conflicts had taken place between the 
Austrian and Ottoman forces. Charles VI, who reigned 
from 1711 to 1740, was the last of the male line of the 
Hapsburgs ; and liis death was followed by disputes which 
led to the famous War of the Austrian Succession. 

10. In this war, Frederich the Ormt^ king of Prussia, 
joined the enemies of Maria Theresa, in their attempt to 
deprive her of her dominions ; and the elector of Bavaria, 
assuming the imperial throne, under the title of Charles 
VIL, and being assisted by France, advanced to Vienna, 
and compelled her to flee to Hungary. The Hungarians 
drew their swords enthusiastically in her favor, and Charles 
VIL was forced to retreat. The latter died in 1745 ; and 
Francis of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, the husband 
of ]\Iaria Theresa, was elected emperor, under the title of 
Franoisl. 

11. The reign of Francis I. was distinguished by the 

S'. What victories over the Turks were gained hy Prince Eugene ? What is 
said of Belgrade V Wliat line ended with Charles VI. ? What war followed f 

10. Give an account of the ‘'War of the Austi-ian Succession.” Who became 

emperor in 1745 ? . 

11. For what was the reign of Francis I, distinguished? What cansed the 

“ Seven Years’ War . . 
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great Seven Tears^ War/^ wliieli broke out eight years after 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle (1'5'56). Great Britain and 
Trance quarrelled about their colonial possessions in North 
America; Austria was eager to regain the territories which 
Frederick of Prussia had conquered during the preyious 
war ; and the Empress of Eussia was desirous of curbing 
the pride and ambition of the Prussian monarch. Poland 
and Sweden joined Eussia ; and thus Frederick, whose only 
ally was Great Britain, had to contend against five great 
states. 

12. The Prussian king was, however, the greatest general 
of his age; and the many splendid victories which he 
gained with his small but highly-disciplined army, illus- 
ti ate, in a very striking manner, to what an extent the 
genius of a military commander can triumph over superior 
numbers. ■ This war was closed by the Treaty of Paris, in 
1763.:' 

Ie3. During theicign of Francis 11. (1792-1835), occurred 
the great wars with Napoleon, the resuliof which was, that 
the Empire was dissolved in 1806, after an existence of 
more thaii a thousand years. Most of the states were 
formed in to the Confederation of the Ehine f and Austria 
became an hereditary empire, over which Francis continued 
to rule until his death in 1835. 

14. After the defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic, in 1814, the 
Confederation of the Ehine was dissolved; and, in 1815, 
the Congress of Vienna formed the Germanic Confedera- 
tion,’’ consisting of 39 states, of which the central assem- 
bly, or Diet, held its sessions at Frankfort on the Mayne 
Subsequently, the peace of Germany was much 
disturbed by the repeated contests of Austria and Prussia 
for supremacy in the affairs of the Confederacy. During 
the revolutionary period of 1848-9, the King of Prussia, 

1 2. What accomplished by Frederick the Great ? 

1 3. What distinguished the reign of Francis H. ? Wliat took place in ISOG ? 

14. What cliange occurred in the constitution of Germanyin 1814 and 1815? 
How was the quiet of Germany disturbed? What occurred in 1849 ? 
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•whose policy had been to give greater unity to Germany, 
obtained, by a vote of half the states, the title of Empemr 
of the Germans; but to this the other -states would not 
consent, 

15. The Six Weeks’ War” of 1866 gave to Prussia that 
leading' control in Germany for which she had so long con- 
tended. In June of that year, war was declared against 
Austria by Prussia and Italy; by the latter, to obtain pos- 
session of the Venetian territories. The Italians were de- 
feated ; but the Prussians, under the command of their king 
( William /.), invaded Bohemia, and in the battle of Sad’o-wa^ 
defeated ’with great loss the Austrians, under Marshal 
Benedeh By the treaty which soon followed, Austria was 
excluded from the Germanic Confederation ; and Prussia, 
after incorporating with her own dominions some of the 
states, formed of those north of the Mayne, including her- 
self, tlie North German Confederation, the diet of which 
meets at Berlin. The states further south, of which Bava- 
ria, Wurtemberg, and Baden nre the chief, are entirely 
independent. 

16. Austria. — Austria, after its organization as a sepa- 
rate empire in 1 806, continued to be involved in the great 
conflict with Napoleon, in which she suffered terrible disas- 
ters. The great defeat at Wagram left her powerless ; and 
the Emperor Francis was obliged to submit to the humilia- 
tion of accepting the victorious Corsican as his son-in-law 
(1810). Since the settlement of affairs by the Congress of 
Vienna, the most noted events in the history of the Austrian 
empire have been the unsuccessful revolt ,of Hungary, in 
which Kossuth {Jeos-shoof) took so distinguished a part 
(1840), and the wars waged with Prussia and Ital}’'. The 

.result of the latter has been to deprive Austria of all her 
dominions in Northern Italy, and to exclude her from all 
participation in the affairs of Germany. 


1 5. Give an account of the “ Six Weeks’ War.” What was its result ? 
10. Give a sketch of the history of Austria since 1806, 
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Pexjssia, 

17. Prussia derives its name from the Bo-rus'si, a fierce 

and warlike tribe of the Slavonic race, who early settled on 
tlie lands bordering on the Baltic Sea. In the first part of 
the eleventh century they were partially subdued by Bo- 
Us'las, king of Poland; but, for more than two centuries, 
tliey resisted every elfort made to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. This was finally established among them by means 
of the crusade carried on against them by the Knights of 
the Teutonic during more than fifty years. The 

country remained under tlie government of the Knights 
for about two centuries, when it became partly dependent 
upon the great kingdom of Poland (1462). 

18. Diichy of BTan[den-hurg, d^ of these Prus- 
sian territories, became, in 1640, the nucleus of the present 
kingdom of Prussia, through the efforts of Frederich Wil- 
liayn, styled the Great Elector, Prom Poland he obtained 
a recognition of his claim to the Duchy of Prussia*, which 
had been hitherto possessed by that kingdom. He partic- 
ularly distinguished himself for his successful wars against 
the Swedes, whom, in 1679, he entirely expelled from the 
countiy. He was also noted for his strenuous efforts in 
the cause of the Protestants ; for which he received letters 
of congratulation and thanks from Oliver Cromwell. When 
the Edict of Kantes was revoked by Louis XIV., many of 
the exiled Huguenots found a refuge in the dominions of 
the G-reat Elector. 

19. Prussia became a kingdom in 1701, the last Elector, 


* The order of Teutonic Knights was founded daring the Crusades. Their first seat was at 
Acre ; but, after the destruction of the kingdom, of Jerusalem, they removed to the banks of the 
Vistula, and succeeded finally in establishing a sovereignty, which had the control of nearly 
three millions of people. 


17. What is the origin of the name Prussia? Give an account of the Borussi. 
How was Chriytianit.y established 1 Who were the Teutonic Knights ? {See note,) 
Into whose control did the country pass, and when ? 

18. What was the nucleus of the kingdom, of Prussia? Who was called the 
Great Elector? What is related of him ? 

1 9. How and when did Prussia become a kingdom ? What is said of PredericK 

William I. ? ' , 
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Frederich III, haying been acknowledged king by the em- 
peror of Q-ermany, on condition that he should aid the 
cause of Austria in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
His troops gained great distinction by their valor in the 
battle of Blenheim. He was succeeded by Frederick Wil- 
liam L, in 1713, noted for' his harsh and eccentric charac- 
ter, his fondness for tall soldiers, and his savage treatment 
of his son, who succeeded him as Frederick the Great (1740). 

20 . Under the latter, Prussia became one of the greatest 
military powers in Europe, partly through the magnificent 
army which had been collected by Frederick William I., 
and disciplined to the highest degree of efficiency. The 
achievements of Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ 
War, have already been referred to. The details of this 
remarkable struggle present one of the most interesting 
chapters in history. In 1772, the Prussian territories were 
greatly enlarged by first 2 ^artiiion of Poland, Fred- 
erick gave considerable attention to the internal improve- 
ment of his kingdom, encouraging agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. He was passionately fond of litera- 
ture, was an intimate friend and associate of YoUaire^ and 
acquired himself some distinction as an author. He died 
in 1786, at the age of 75, 

21 . The wars with Hapoleon occurred during the reign 

of Frederick William III. In these, Prussia suffered the 
terrible overthrow of Jena (1806), but redeemed her honor 
through the achievements of {Uoo'ker), to whose 

skill, courage, and promptitude the great victories of Leip- 
sic and. Waterloo were partly due. Blucher’s hatred of 
ISTapoleon and the French was intense; and, had he not 
been overruled by the other generals, Paris, in 1814, would 
have been given up to be pillaged by the soldiers. 


20. What is said of the rei^ of Frederick the Great? Of the ‘‘Seven Years’ 
War ?” How was Prussia enlarged in 1T7:^ ? What is said of Frederick ? Wlien 

'did he die? 

21. During whose reign did the wars with Napoleon occur ? How was her de - 
featat Jena retrieved? What is related of Blucher ? 
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22. By the Congress of Vienna the Prussian territories 

were mncli enlarged ; and during the subsequent part of 
the reign of Frederick William, the condition of Prussia 
was greatly improved. The commercial league among 
the states, Zoll-ver-eln’, has very considerably 

facilitated trade ; and the establishment of common schools 
of a high order of excellence, has done much to enlighten 
the people and augmeilt the real strength of the kingdom. 
Frederick William III. was succeeded in 1840 by his son, 
Fredericlc yVilUam who died in 1861. During the 
reign of his successor, William L, the changes in the Prus- 
sian dominions occurred, which have been explained in 
connection with the history of Germany. These monarchs 
have ruled with despotic power, steadily resisting all efforts 
on the part of the people to obtain a liberal representative 
government. 

■ POLAKD. 

23. was erected into a kingdom, and became an 
extensive and powerful monarchy, during the Middle Ages. 
In the latter part of the fourteenth century occurred its 
first union with Lith-u-ahii-a, a large district extending to 
thehsFie'men and Dnie'per rivers. Soon after this, successful 
wars were waged -with the Teutonic Knights, which re- 
sulted in uniting the Prussian provinces with Poland 
(1462). During the reign of Bigismund /. (1506-1548), a 
war was carried on with the Russians, who thus acquired 
Smolensk. . Thi'ough the wise and beneficent measures of 
this sovereign, Poland was much improved, and reached a 
very high degree of greatness and splendor. 

24. In the next reign {Bigismund J/.), occurred the final 
union of Poland and Lithuania (1569) ; and the Protestant 

22. Wharfc other events are mentioned in the reign of Frederick William III. ? 
Who succeeded him ? What occurred in the reign of William I. ? How did these 
kings reign? , . 

2Ji. Olve a sketch of the early history of Poland. By whom was the kingdom 
miK'h improved ? 

2-1:. When was Protestantism introduced ? Who was the first elected mon 
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doctrines took a firm hold of the higher classes. At the 
close of this reign (1572)/the monarchy was made electiye; 
and the first king chosen was Henry of Valois, afterward 
Henry HI. of Finance. This change in the constitution of 
the kingdom was very injurious to its interests, since it 
fomented faction and gave rise to repeated civil wars. 

25 . The next century was chiefly occupied in wars with 
the two great northern powers, Sweden and Eussia. Dur- 
ing the reign of John Oas'i-mer (1648-68), a Swedish army 
overran Poland, took War'saw and Cra'cow, and com- 
pelled the king to flee. The Poles, however, made a vigor- 
ous effort to preserve their independence, and, having ex- 
pelled the Swedes, restored their sovereign to his throne. 

26 . The reign of John SoUeshi is one of the most brilliant 
in Polish history. He was a great warrior, and saved his 
country from the Gossachs and the Turks, His defeat of 
the latter near Vienna, in 1683, has already been referred 
to. The constant dissensions and turbulence of the Polish 
nobles, however, frustrated all his efforts to improve and 
strengthen the kingdom, and prepared the way for its 
final dismemberment and ruin. The last king of Poland 
was Btaiiislas Augustus, during' whose reign occurred the 
first partition (1772), by which Austria, Eussia, and Prus- 
sia divided most of its dominions among themselves, leav- 
ing to the Polish king only a nominal authority over those 
remaining to him. 

27 . Twenty years later, the war with the Eussians again 

broke out; but they were defeated by the Poles, under 
their renowned leader FO’-ni-a-toiJslci, in several 

engagements, notwithstanding which Stanislas submitted 
to the second partition, by which the Polish territories 
were still further diminished (1793), The next year, the 

^ — — ^ — - — i — : '■ 

25. How was the next ce^tury occapied ? What occurred during the reign of 
Jolm Casimer? 

26. What is said of John Sohieski ? Who was the last king of Poland ? 
scribe the, ^rsipar/Uio/i. 

27. Wliat events preceded the second! partUim f What was done in 1794 ? 
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Poles made an ineffectnal effort to regain their lost liber- 
ties, under that noble and illustrious patriot Tliad'de-us 
Kos-ci-us'ho, who bad so generously lent bis sword to tbe 
cause of American freedom, in tbe war of tbe Eevolution. 

28. At first Tietorious, tbe brave Poles were soon obliged 
to succumb to tbe overwhelming masses of tbe Eussians, 
commanded by tbe fierce and relentless Suwarrow ; and 
Kosciusko was wounded and made a prisoner (1794). 
Warsaw was soon after taken by storm; and tbe last relic 
of Polish independence was destroyed by the third parti- 
tion (1795). Stanislas died a broken-hearted exile in St. 
Petersburg (1798). Kosciusko, kept for some time a cap- 
tive at St. Petersburg, was afterward released ; and for 
many years wandered in America, Prance, and Switzerland.* 
In the last-named country be died, from tbe effects of a fall 
from bis horse (1817). 

,29. Tbe wars waged by Kapoleon I. against tbe enemies 
of Poland excited new hopes in tbe people of regaining 
their independence ; but these were destroyed by tbe Con- 
gress of Vienna, wdio gave some of tbe Polish territories to 
Prussia and Austria, and formed of tbe remainder tbe 
Kingdom of Polaiid^ under tbe control of tbe Czar. After 
tbe unsuccessful insurrection of tbe Poles in 1830, this 
kingdom was incorporated with tbe Kussian empire. 
Another, but still unsuccessful, insurrection against tbe 
Eussian government, took place in 1862. 

Hollajti) akd Belgium. 

80. Holland and Belgium^ called tbe Netherlands^ or 
Low Countries, constituted, in 843, a part of Germany. 
For several centuries, it was under tbe rule of petty 
princes ; and afterward constituted a part of tbe Bucliy of 

28. Wliat led to the third partition f What is related of Stanislas and Kosci- 
usko ? 

29. When and how was the kingdom of Poland fonned? What occurred in 
1830 and 

SO. Give a sketch of the early Mstoiy of Holland and Belgium. 
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doctrines took a firm hold of the higher classes. At the 
close of this reign (1572), the monarchy was made elective; 
and the first king chosen was Henry of Valois ^ afterward 
Henry HI. of France. This change in the constitution of 
the kingdom w^as very injurious to its interests, since it 
fomented faction and gave rise to repeated civil w^ars. 

25. The next century was chiefly occupied in wars with 
the two great northern powers, Sweden and Eussia. Dur- 
ing the reign of John Gas'i-mer (1648-68), a Swedish army 
overran Poland, took War'saw and Cra'cow, and com- 
pelled the king to flee. The Poles, however, made a vigor- 
ous effort to preserve their independence, and, having ex- 
pelled the Swedes, restored their sovereign to his throne. 

26. The reign of John SoUeshi is one of the most brilliant 

in Polish history. He was a great warrior, and saved his 
country from the Gossachs and the Turks. His defeat of 
the latter near Vienna, in 1683, has already been referred 
to. The constant dissensions and tui’bulence of the Polish 
nobles, however, frustrated all his efforts , to improve and 
strengthen the kingdom, and prepared the way for its 
final dismemberment and ruin. The last king of Poland 
was Stanislas during' whose reign occurred the 

first partition (1772), by which Austria, Eussia, and Prus- 
sia divided most of its dominions among themselves, leav- 
ing to the Polish king only a nominal authority over those 
remaining to him. 

27. Twenty years later, the war with the Eussians again 
broke out; but they were defeated by the Poles, under 
their renowned leader Prince Fo-m-a4otJ slci, in several 
engagements, notwithstanding which Stanislas submitted 
to the second 'partition^ by which the Polish territories 
were still further diminished (1793). The next year, the 


25. How was the next century occupied? What occurred during the reign of 
John Ca'^imer? 

26. Whar is said of John Sohieski? "Who was the last king of Poland? 
Bcviho ihG frst pardHon. 

27. W'h'at events preceded the secx>na partition f What was done in 1794 ? 
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Poles macle an ineffectual effort to -regain tlieir lost liber- 
ties, under that noble and illustrious patriot Tliad!de-u$ 
Kos-ci-usho, who had so generously lent his sword to the 
cause of American freedom, in the war of the Eeyolution. 

28. At first victorious, the brave Poles were soon obliged 
to succumb to the overwhelming masses of the Russians, 
commanded by the fierce and relentless Smoarrow ; and 
Kosciusko was wounded and made a prisoner (1794). 
Warsaw was soon after taken by storm ; and the last relic 
of Polish independence was destroyed by the ililfd parti- 
tion (1795). Stanislas died a broken-hearted exile in St. 
Petersburg (1798). Kosciusko, kept for some time a cap- 
tive at St. Petersburg, was aftei'ward released ; and for 
many years wandered in America, Prance, and Switzerland,- 
In the last-named country he died, from the effects of a fall 
from his horse (1817). 

29. The wars waged by Kapoleon I. against the enemies 
of Poland excited new hopes in the people of regaining 
their independence ; but these were destroyed by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, who gave some of the Polish territories to 
Prussia and Austria, and formed of the remainder the 
Kingdom of Poland^ under the control of the Czar. After 
the unsuccessful insurrection of the Poles in 1830, this 
kingdom was incorporated with the Russian empire. 
Another, but still unsuccessful, insurrection against the 
Russian government, took place in 1862. 

Hollae'd ae'd Belgium, 

30. Holland and Belgium^ called the NetlierlandSj or 
Low Countries, constituted, in 843, a part of Germany, 
For several centuries, it was under the rule of petty 
pi'inces ; and afterward constituted a part of the Duchy of 

28. What led to the third partition f What is related of Stanislas and Kosci- 

. . ■ ■■ 

29. Wlien and how was the kingdom of Poland formed ? "What occarred in 
1830 and 18fi2 ? 

SO. Give a sketch of the early history of Holland and Belgium. 
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Burgundy. SoTeral of its cities, as Ghent, Anftoerp, Brus- 
sels, and MechHin, grew strong and rich by their trade and 
manufactures. * The death of Charles the Bold, and the 
marriage of his daughter, Mary of Burgundy, with Maxi- 
milian, brought the Netherlands, for a time, under the sway 
of Austria (1477); but they subsequently passed, by in- 
heritance, to the emperor Charles V., who was the grand- 
son of Mary of Burgundy. 

31 . The historical importance of these states commences 
in the reign of Philip II. of Spain, the son and successor 
of Charles, through the resistance made by their spirited 
inhabitants to the tyranny and intolerance of that bigoted 
monarch. Under their great leader, William of Orange, 
surnamed the Silent,’Hhe Seven United Provinces suc- 
cessfully revolted against the cruelties of the DtfX'e of Alva, 
viceroy of Philip, and achieved their independence, William 
becoming the first Stadth older (1579). This illustrious 
personage was assassinated in 1584, but the United Prov- 
inces were presided over by the Princes of Orange till the 
French Eevolution. The other provinces (Belgium) con- 
tinued to belong to Spain, till they were transferred to 
Austria (1713). 

32 . The Butch Bepublic became, a short time after its 
independence, the most formidable maritime power in the 
world. The part taken by it in the great European wars, 
and its successive contests with Great Britain, have already 
been related. Buring the French Eevolution, the National 
Convention having declared war against Holland, the 
country was overrun by the French armies; and the anti- 
Orange faction excited a popular insurrection which ex- 
pelled William F., the last of the Stadtholders, and led to 
the establishment of the Batavmn Republic, under the 

SI. When and how does the historical importance of the Netherlands com- 
mence? How was the independence of the Seven Provinces secnrecl? What is 
said of William the Silent? How long did the Princes of Orange preside over the 
country ? To whom did Belgium belong? 

as. ’What did the Dutch Republic become ? "What happened during the French 
■ Revolution?;' ' ' 
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protection and control of tlie Erencli (1795). Belgium 
was made a part of France. 

33. ISTapoleon Bonaparte made liis brother Louis king 
of Holland, but afterward dethroned him, and annexed the 
country to France. After the fall of Hapoleon, the Con- 
gress of Vienna reunited Holland and Belgium, and thus 
formed the Kingdom of the Netherlands, which was placed 
under one of the Orange family, with the title of William L 
Thm union lasted till 1880, when Belgium successfully re- 
volted, and became a separate kingdom, Leogjold, a German 
prince, being placed upon the throne. In 1865, he was 
succeeded by Leopold II. Holland is now (1869) ruled by 
William IIL, who ascended the throne in 1849. 

SWBUEI^, Horwat, akb D'ej^maek. 

34. These three countries were in the Middle Ages in- 
habited by a Scandinavian people, the descendants of the 
Goths and other barbarous races. Each was governed by 
its own piinces till the beginning of the 14th century, 
when Horway was united with Sweden. The three coun- 
tries were forilied into one kingdom, under the rule of 
Margaret, Queen of Denmark, in the latter part of the 
same century (1897). This union, how^ever, was neither 
effectual nor permanent; but the kings of Denmark con- 
tinued to claim and exercise some sway over these countries 
till 1523, when Sweden was freed from the tyranny of 
Christian IL of Denmark, by the patriotic exertions of the 
TQixo'wiitdi Gustavus Vasa* 

35. Sweden. — This illustrious man was afterward 
elected king of Sweden, and, ^ by his wise and beneficent 
measures, established the prosperity of the kingdom, and 
gave to this semi-barbarous state an honorable place among 

33. What, disposition was made of Holland by Napoleon? By the Congress of 
Vienna ? What other changes occurred in Holland and Belgium ? 

34. Give the history of Sweden, Norwj^y, and Denmark to the time of Gustavus 

■Vasa,.' 

35. What is related of Gustavus Vasa? Of (Siastavus Adolphus? Of Oxen* 
sticrn? 

^ 15 
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the ciTilized monarchies of Europe. His reign of thirty- 
seven years (1523-1560) was also signalized by the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism. The next important reign was 
that of the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus, the hero of Liit- 
zen. His death, in 1632, would haye been an irreparable 
disaster to his country but for the virtues and talents of 
his minister Ox'en-stiern {-stem), who administered the 
government during the minority of Ghris-tina, daughter 
of Gustavus. 

36. Charles XL, during his long reign (1660-1697), suc- 
ceeded in enlarging the Swedish territories, and obtained 
from the Diet a decree giving to him absolute power. HiS 
reign was exceedingly prosperous, and the internal condi- 
tion of the kingdom was much improved. Charles XI L, 
called sometimes the ^‘Madman of the North, succeeded. 
His passion for con(][uest and military glory plunged his 
country in many miseries and misfortunes. A coalition 
formed against him by Denmark, Poland, and Eussia, led 
to the Northern War, m which Charles gained several bril- 
liant victories over the Danes and Eussiansj and having 
succeeded in dethroning the king of Poland, placed in his 
Stanislas (1704). 

37. The celebrated contest with Peter the Great fol- 
lowed; and Charles invaded Kussia with a large army, 
which, after suffering the most dreadful hardships from 
cold and hunger, was finally defeated at Pol-ta!va (l'i09). 
Charles took refuge-in Turkey, and succeeded in persuading 
the Turkish emperor to declare war against Eussia; but he 
afterward quarrelled with the emperor, and was compelled, 
after remaining more than five years in Turkey, to flee. 
He returned to Sweden in 1714, and still continued to 
carry out his ambitious designs till his death, which oc- 
curred during the siege of a town in Horway (1718). 

30. What is said of the reim of Charles XI.? What was the character of 
Charles XII. ? W^hat led to the Northern War ? What was accomplished in it by 
: " Charles XII. ? . ' « 

3 *7. What other events occurred during his reign ? When did it end ? 

-fe:' ■; 
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38. The vacillating policy of Giistaviis IV., during the 
ISTapoleonic wars, led to the loss of Bothnia and Finland; 
and, ill 1809, he was obliged to abdicate in favor of his 
uncle, Charles XIIL This king being without heirs, Ber- 
na-dotte', one of ISTapoleon’s marshals, was raised to the 
rauk of Crown Prince (1810), and became virtually the 
king. With the title of Charles XIV, he formally ascended 
the throne of ISTorway and Sweden in 1818, the two coun- 
tries having been united by the Congress of Vienna. His 
reign, which was characterized by vigor and moderation, 
lasted until 1844, when he was succeeded by his son Oscar, 
Since the death of the latter, in 1859, the kingdom of Nor- 
way and Sweden has been ruled by his grandson Charles 
XV, Bach country, howevei*, continues to have its own 
separate legislature. 

39. Norway continued to be united with Denmark till 
1814, when, by the treaty of Kiel {heel), the allied powers 
comi^elled the latter to resign , her j^ossession of Norway 
to Sweden. The union of the two countiies was afterward 
confirmed by the Congress of Vienna. The people of Noi'- 
way made some resistance to this arrangement; but the 
country being invaded by an army under Bernadotte, they 
were reduced to submission. The constitutional privileges 
of the nation have, however, been retained ; and the condi- 
tion of the country, under the Bernadotte dynasty, has 
been one of peace and prosperity. 

49. Denmark.— After the sej)aration of Sweden and Den- 
mark (1523), the latter was governed by Frederick I, who 
introduced the Lutheran religion into his dominions. Dur- 
ing the next reign, Sles^wich and EoV stein were annexed to 
the Danish territories. Under Christian IV., Denmark took 
an active part in the Thirty Years’ War; but defeat and 

38. What caused the loss of Bothnia and Finland f WTiat led to the election 
of Bernadotte? Of what countries was he made king? What is said of Ms 
reign ? Who succeeded him ? Who is the reigning sovereign ? 

39. Give the history of Norway subsequent to 1S14. 

40- What events are related in the history, of Denmark subsequent to the loss 
of Sweden ? 
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disaster were the consequence, and Christian -was obliged 
to submit to very humiliating conditions of peace (1629). 

41. Daring the Napoleonic wars, Great Britain, claiming 
the right to° search foreign vessels, took a Danish frigate 
that had made resistance. This led to a league with Kiis- 
sia, Prussia, and Sweden, against the naval power of Great 
Britain. Nelson, however, attacked and destroyed the 
Danish fleet in the harbor of Copenhagen, and thus para- 
lyzed the power of the confederacy (1801). The British 
ac^ain destroyed the Danish fleet in 1807, in consequence 
of a threatened alliance with Prance. By the treaty of 
Vienna, Denmark received the Duchy of Lauen-burg 

42 . In 1848, a revolt occurred in Sleswick and Ilolstein, 
to produce a separation of the Duchies from the Danish 
crown ; hut it was subdued, through assistance furnished 
by Austria. In 1864, Prussia, in alliance with Austria, 
compelled Denmark to give up these territories, and thus 
confined her sway to the peninsula and the adjacent islands. 
The marriage, in 1863, of the English Prince of W ales to 
ALteancfra, daughter of the Danish king, Christian lA., 
has a third time allied Denmark to Great Britain. 

Eussia. 

43 . The ancestors of the Eussians were the Slaves, who, 
at an early period, formed settlements near the sources of 
the Dnieper, Dniester, and Don rivers, and the Baltic Sea. 
Of these, Nov-go-rod' and Kief {ke-ef) were the chief. The 
size and influence of the former, while a member of the 

. Hanseatic League in the 13th century, were so great, that 
it was called the “ Mighty Novgorod.” It was the metrop- 
olis of one of the most extensive of the Eussian states, oc- 


41 . Wlmt events occurred drirlna: the Napoleonic wars? „ , ^ t- . 

42. What revolt happened in 184S? What caused the loss of the Eiiclnesf 

What alliance has been formed with England? ^ 

43. Who were the ancestors of the Russians ? Wliere did they settle ? WTiicli 
wore their chief settlements ? What is said of Novgorod ? 
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ciipyiiig a vast tract sti'etcliing from the Baltic to the 
White Sea. 

41. For several centuries Russia was overrun by the Mon 
golS;, from whom it was emancipated by Ivan IIL, one of 
the greatest of its monarchs, who, during his reign of nearly 
half a century (1462-1505), did very much to improve and 
elevate the people. He had married a niece of Constantine 
Palaeologus, and endeavored to introduce into his country 
the laws, institutions, and arts of civilization peculiar to 
the Greek empire. During this and the two succeeding 
reigns, the petty principalities were abolished, and Russia 
assumed the character of a consolidated empire (1584). A 
short time previous to this, the conquest of Siberia had 
been commenced; and, in Ir-hontslI was founded. 

45. Russia owes its greatness as a European power to 
the talents, and energy of Peter the Great, who was one of 
the most extraordinary personages described in history. 
With an inflexible will, he was dismayed by no difliciilty 
and appalled by no danger. With the spirit of an enlight- 
ened patriot, he resolved to introduce anionghis people the 
useful aids, the civilized customs, and the beneficent insti- 
tutions which he saw prevailing in other countries of Eu- 
rope. To accomplish this, he visited England, Holland, 
and other countries ; and even engaged himself as a com- 
mon mechanic, to obtain a knowledge of the arts which lie 
desired to teach his people. In 1703, the capital waB re- 
moved from Moscow to his new city, 8t. Petershurg. 

46. Previous to this, the war with Charles XII, of Sweden 

broke out ; and Peter was defeated with great loss in the 
battle of Narva Profiting by this experience, the 

Russian monarch reorganized his army ; and when Charles 

^ Narva is sitTiated in the western part of Russia, near the Guif'of Finland. 

44. By whom was Enssia overrun ? What is said of Ivan III. ? What change 
took place ill liussia ? What conquest was made ? 

45. To whom does Eussia owe its greatness ? What is said of Peter the Great ? 

4€. Describe his wars with Charles XII. What saved him from defeat by the 

Turks? Vr^hen did Peter the Great die ? 
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inYaded Russia, in 1707, lie was permitted to penetrate 
farther and farther into those dreary regions of frost and 
famine, till, with a small and half-famished remnant of his 
great army, he was surrounded at Poltava, and entirely de- 
feated (1709). Two years later, Peter allowed the Russian 
army to he surrounded by the Turks near the Pruth { 2 )root) 
rirer; and was saved from a terrible disaster by an artifice 
of the Empress Catharine, who bought off the vizier with 
her jewels. Peter the Great died in 1725. 

47 . Catharine /., tlie widow of the great Czar, succeeded 
him, ruling for two years. She had originally been a peas- 
ant girl ; but by her prudence, intelligence, and enterprise, 
she did much to facilitate the beneficent objects of her dis- 
tinguished husband. Prince Men'scU-lcoff, the chief min- 
ister of Peter, had also risen from a very humble station. 
During the reign oi Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great 
and Catharine, Russia became prominent among the nations 
of Europe, and took a distinguished part in the Seven 
Years’ War (1740-48). 

48 . The profligate empress IL (1702"-96)*had 

the celebrated for her minister and flivorite. 

Wars were waged with Turkey and Poland, and the Crimea 
was wrested from the former in 1784. The Turks were 
afterward severely defeated by the famous general Bimar- 
rota, and compelled to submit to further loss of territory. 
This' general also distinguished himself during the next 
reign (Paul) in the wars waged against hTapoleon. Paul 
was assassinated in 1801, and was succeeded by Alexander 
I., who entered into the several coalitions formed against 
Napoleon. He died in 182o. 

49. The veign ot Meholas L, who was a stern despot, is 


47. What is said of Catharine I. ? Prince Menschikoff ? The Empress Eliza- 

beth? • ' 

48. What is related of the reign of Catharine II. ? Of Suwarrow? Who suc- 
ceeded Catharine II.? What ended the reign of Paul? Who succeeded him? 
What is said of the reign of Alexander I. ? 

49. What were the Siief events of the reign of Nicholas I. ? By whom was he 
succeeded? What took place in 1866 ? 
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noted for tlie insurrection in Poland (1830) ; and tlie cruel 
punisliments inflicted upon tlie unfortunate Poles by tlie 
remorseless emperor. Tbe crushing out of the Hungarian 
insurrection by the interference of Eussia, and the Crimean 
war, were also eyents of this ‘ reign. Nicholas died while 
the latter was in progress, and was succeeded by the present 
emperor, Alexander IL (1855). 'The next year, the treaty 
of Paris was concluded, by which Eussia w^as obliged to 
resign her pretensions to the Banubian principalities, and 
to the unrestricted navigation of the Black Sea. 

50. Alexander’s reign has, in many respects, been mild 

and beneficent. Many important reforms have been intro- 
duced into the empire, the greatest of which is the aloliimi 
ofserfdmn, by which iburteen millions of people have been 
released from bondage, and made free citizens. The em- 
peror’s severe measures against the Poles, after the insur- 
rection of 1863-4, considerably modified the good opinion 
in which he had previously been held. During this reign, 
Eussia has made considerable acquisitions of territory in 
Asiaf the chief of which are the regions of the Ccm'ca-suB 
(1859), the valley of the A -mowr' and the northern 

portion of (1865). 

SwiTZERLAisrn. 

51. The chief events in the history of Switzerland, after 
the establishment of its independence in 1499, were those 
connected with the changes in religion brought about by 
the celebrated Protestant preacher Zwin^gle, an associate 
of Luther and Melancthon. The Cantons were soon in- 
volved in a civil war on account of religious dissensions, 
Zurich, in 1523, adopted the opinions of Zwingle, and was 
followed by Berne, and other Cantons in the north; while 


so. What is said of the reign of Alexander H. ? What have been its chief 
events? ' 

51. What is said of the history of Switzerland subsequent to 1499 ? Who was 
tJlric Zwingle? What involved the Cantona in civil war? What was the result? 
Who ivas Calvin ? What is said of his doctrines ? 
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the forest Cantons remained attached to the Church of 
Eome. In a battle fought in 1531, the latter were yicto- 
rioiis, and Zwingle was slain. Geneva was the residence 
of John Calvin, one of the most distinguished of the 
Protestants ; and from his preaching spread the doctrines 
which afterward characterized the Puritans of England, 
and the people of Scotland. The death of Calvin occurred 
in 1564. 

52. The naitrality of Switzerland was preserved during 
the Thirty Years’ War; and at its close, the peace of 
Westphalia secured the independence of the Confederacy,, 
by acknowledging it as a separate state. At this period, 
■the Swiss w^ere among the best soldiers in Europe, and 
were employed in immense numbers by foreign states. In 
1798, the French armies overran Switzerland; and, in 
1802, Napoleon, as First Consul, annexed three of the 
Cantons to France, and constituted of the others a Confed- 
eration dependent upon it. The Congress of Vienna re- 
stored the Cantons, and re-established the republic, con- 
sisting of 22 Cantons (1815). The Constitution of 1848 
vests the supreme power in a Federal Assembly consisting 
of two houses, whose place of meeting is at Bertie, 

Italy. 

53. Italy continued to be divided into a number of small 
states until a very recent period. Among these, the Duchy 
of Su’-vof became, in the latter period of the Middle Ages, 
a power of considerable importance. During the wars of 
Louis XIV. of France, it took sides with the allies, and w'as 
rewarded, by the treaty of IJtrecht, with the island of Sicily 
and other territories. The Kingdom of Sardinia originated 
in a treaty made between Savoy and Austria (1720), by 
which Sicily was exchanged for the island of Sardinia, and 

What followed the peace of Westphalia? What is said of the Swiss sol- 
diers? What changes have occurred since, in the governraent of Switeerlaiul ? 

.53. What is said Of Italy in the Middle Ages ? What is said of Savoy ? Of th« 
Kingdom, of Sardinia ? 
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the Duke of SaYoy was acknowledged king. By ISTapoleon 
it was stripped of much of its territory, which was restored 
by the Congress of Vienna, who also annexed to it the 
ancient republic of Genoa. 

51. Charles Albert was a Tigorons and enterprising mon- 
arch; and during his reign (1831-49) many reforms were 
introduced into the goyernment, in compliance with the 
demands for a more liberal policy, by the people. At the 
reyolutionary period of 1848, the king announced a new 
constitution, which was hailed with much satisfaction. An 
insurrection of the Austrian states of Italy broke out, and 
the king placed himself at the head of the Italian forces. 
Being disastrously defeated, he was compelled to abdicate 
in fevor of his son, Victor Emanuel (1849). 

55. During the reign of the latter, many changes haye 
taken place in Italy. Joseph Gar-i-hal' cU, called by some, 
from the simplicity of his dress, the Hero of the Bed 
Shirt,” landing in Sicily, proclaimed himself Dictator for 
Victor Emanuel. Having stormed Palermo, and defeated 
the troops of the King of Naples, he invaded the mainland, 
and, continuing in his victorious career, compelled the king 
(Francis IL, nicknamed Bombino) to flee (1860). 

56. Victor Emanuel afterward entered Naples, and was 
acknowledged king. Lombardy had been wrested the year 
before from Austria, through the aid of the French emperor, 
Napoleon III., who gained the splendid victories of Magenta 
and Solferlno over the Austrian foi'ces. As a result of the 
successful insurrection of 1860, the states of Italy, except 
Venetia and the Papal states, by general resolution, were 
consolidated into the Kingdom of Italy, under the rule 
of Victor Emanuel. After the Six Weeks’ War of 1867, 
Venetia was also surrendered by Austria, and annexed to 


54. What account is given of Charles Albert? Who succeeded him ? 

55. What is said of the insmTCCtioii under Garibaldi ? 

56. Who was acknowledged king' of Naples? How was Lombardy annexed lo 
Italy? How wac the kingdom of Italy formed? How was Venetia acq.uiredi 
What is now the capital of Italy ? 


15* 
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tlie Italian kingdom^ tke capital of wliicli is now at Flor- 
ence. 

Spaik. ■ . 

57. Charles V. of Germany, previous to liis election as 
emperor, inherited the throne of Spain, being the grandson 
of Isabella of Castile. His reign, which commenced at the 
death of Ferdinand (1510), lasted forty years; but is chiefly 
occupied with the general affairs of Europe. Cardinal 
Ximenes {he-ma'nes), one of the most celebrated personages 
of his age, administered the government till 1517, with 
great vigor and ability. Charles was succeeded, on his 
abdication, by Philip IL (1550), who thus became one of 
the greatest potentates on earth, being ruler over Spain, 
the Netherlands, Sicily, Naples, and other parts of Italy, 
besides of such parts of the New World as had been added 
to the dominions of Spain by the discoveries of Columbus 
and his Spanish successors. 

58 . Philip’s schemes were principally actuated by bigotry, 
and nearly all ended in utter failure ; so that, at his death 
(1598), he left the country despoiled of some of its best 
possessions, impoverished by ruinous wars, and greatly 
lowered in the respect of foreign nations. His successor 
{Fhili]) IIL) still further weakened the kingdom by the 
expulsion of the Moors (1610), who had been permitted by 
Ferdinand to remain in tlie country, on condition of their 
accepting Christianity. This measure of Philip IIL, which 
w'as based on the charge of hypocrisy in the professed con- 
version of the 'Moors, deprived Sjaain of 500,000 of its most 
useful population. 

59. The reign of Philip IF. (1621-65) was noted for the 
loss of Portugal, which had been annexed to Spain during 
the reig3i of Philip II. (1580), It now re-established its 

57. What is said of Charles V, and Ms reign in Spain? Who was Cardinal 
Ximenes y What is said of Philip IL ? 

58. What was the character of Philip’s schemes and their result? How was 
Spain weakened by Philip III. ? What is said of this measure ? 

50, For what is the reign of Philip IV. noted ? ■ Charles 11. ? Philip V. ? 
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independence as a separate kingdom under the Dulce of 
Bra-gan'za (1640). Philip IV. made the most strenuous 
exertions to recover the lost province^ and his failure is 
said to have partly occasioned his death. During the next 
Toign {Qlmrles IL. 1665-1700), Spain was left, by the inn 
becility of its government, a prey to the other nations of 
Europe, by whom it was despoiled of many of its best pos- 
sessions. The placing of Philip V. upon the throne, bydiis 
grandfather, Louis XIV., led to the War of the Spanish 
Succession. 

60. The attempts of the Emperor Xapoleon I. to obtain 
control of Spain, occasioned the Peninsi^la?' Wm\ the chief 
events of which have already been related. The conclusion 
of peace, in 1814, restored Ferdina7id VIL to the throne, 
who dissolved the Goriest or Parliament, and established 
an absolute rule. A revolution which broke out in 1820, 
compelled him to restore the free constitution formed in 
1812, and placed him under restraint. Louis XVIII. of 
France, however, sending an army into Spain, released him, 
and restored his authority. 

61. Isabella succeeded her father in 1833, but was soon 

opposed by Don her uncle, who claimed the throne 

on the ground that Isabella was excluded by the Salic law. 
A war of four years followed, between the party who sup- 
ported the government of the queen-dowager, Chris-ti'na, 
acting as regent for the young queen, and the adherents 
of Don Carlos. Great Britain finally sent an army in aid 
of Isabella; and Don Carlos, hopeless of success, fled to- 
France. Isabella's rule gave great dissatisfaction, and sev- 
eral revolutionary movements have occurred, in the last of 
which, the queen w^as deprived of the throne (1868). A 
provisional government now exercises authority over the 
country ; but a constituent Cortes has been elected, in which 
the monaTchist party is largely in the ascendant (1869). 

€0. What caused the Peninsular War? What was done in 1814? ' In 1830? 

61. Give an account of ifsabella’s reign. How did it end ? 
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Portugal. 


62 . It was during tlie reign of Mamiel^ siirnained the 

Great (1495-1521), that Vasco da Gama made his success- 
ful voyage to India, by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
(1497). This was soon followed by the accidental discovery 
of Brazil, by Cabral (1500), thus giving that extensive and 
fertile region to the Portuguese. An unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Sebastian IIL to Morocco (1578), from which he 
never returned, left Portugal without a sovereign, and occa- 
sioned disorder and anarchy, — ^the people constantly looking 
for the return of their king, of whose fate no tidings w^ere 
ever received. * 

63 . Philip II. of Spain, taking advantage of these circum- 
stances, seized upon the country (1580) ; and for sixty 
years it was held in subjection to the Spanish crown. 
During this period, it suffered much from the oppressive 
exactions of its conquerors, being obliged to share in the 
taxation occasioi;ed by the long and expensive wars waged 
by the. Spanish monarchs. At last, it was set free by a rev- 
olution; fxiidi John IV,y Dtche of Braga^iza^ ascended the 
throne (1640). Long wars followed with Spain, which did 
not acknowledge its independence till 1668. 

64 . During the next centuiy, Portugal remained in a 

state of inglorious stagnation, being steeped in ignorance 
and bigotry; and, after being one of the greatest maritime 
nations of the workl, was content to become a kind of com- 
mercial dependent of Great Britain. Under the reign of 
Jose^Ji /. (1750-77),'the genius and enteiprise of his great 
miniBt&T, JDon OarvalJio {Jcar-val’yo) infused a temporary 
vigor in the government ; but this was checked by the ac- 
cession of his daughter who permitted the nobles 

^ €2. What is said of the reign of Manuel of Portugal ? How and hy whom was 
Brassil discovered ? What occasioned trouble and disorder v 

troubles lead? How long was Portugal under Spanish 
Its character ? How and when did it regain its freedom 

64. What as said of its histoiy during the next cenfury ? Of the reign .To- 

'S6pil JL* ?■ 
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and clergy to resrnne tbeir destructive influence. Her in- 
sanity led to tlie appointment of Jier eldest boh, John FZ; 
as regent (1792). 

65. The invasion of Portugal by the French, under Mar- 
slial Juixot, induced John to abandon Portugal and retire 
to Brazil (1807), where he remained until 1821 ; although, 
by the death of his mother, he had been acknowledged king 
in 1816. His return was occasioned by the breaking out 
of a revolution in Portugal, which had for its object the 
establishment of a government securing the rights of the 
people. John VI. accepted the new constitution, and ac- 
knowledged the independence of Brazil, the throne of the 
latter country being occupied by his son, Don Pedro (1825), 
with the title of Emperor. 

66. ^ On the death of John VI. (1826), his son Don Pe- 
dro, preferring the Brazilian throne, resigned that of Por- 
tugal in favor of his daughter, Maria da Gloria; but his 
brother, Don Miguel {mdgioel), who had ‘previously op- 
posed the reforms in the government, laid claim to the 
throne, and obtained an acknowledgement of his riglit by 
the Cortes (1828). This led to a dreadful condition of 
anarchy, which was terminated by Don Pedro, with the 
aid of the British ; and Miguel being defeated, Maria ob- 
tained possession of the throne (1833). This and the sub- 
sequent reign xvere characterized by great national disas- 
ters. The present king, Louis L, ascended the throne in 
1861 ; and a better state of things now prevails. 

Turret. {From 1453 to the present time^ 

67. Moliamnned IL, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
greatly enlarged the Turkish territories; and his son, 
Bajazet IL .(1481-1512), extended his dominions to the 

65. What followed Junot’s invasjion of Portug’al? When and why did John 
retnrn from Brazil ? What course did he adopt with respect to the now coustitu- 
tion ? With respect to Brazil ? 

66, What followed the death of John VI, ? Who laid claim to the throne f 
' What was the result ? What else is related of Portugal ? 

ST, What is said of Mohammed 11. ? Bajazet IL ? Selim I. ? Soliman f 
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present limits of the Ottoman empire, adding besides a 
part of the region north of the J31ack Sea, and portions of 
Italy and Anstria. His successor, bSeZim /., a monarch of 
great enterprise and ability^ made conquest of Syria and 
Egypt, and laid the foundation of the Turkish naval 
power, which so long disputed the empire of the Mediterra- 
nean with the fleets of Venice. The greatest power and 
splendor were, however, attained by the Ottoman empire 
during the vdgn ot SoUman, surnamed the Magnificent 
(1520^GG). 

68. This great monarch reduced the powerful Danubian 
fortresses of Belgrade, wrested the island of Eliodes from 
its persevering and valiant defenders, the Knights of 8L 
Jolm^ and, having subjugated Hungary, marched to Vien- 
na, which lie besieged for four years. He also carried on a 
successful war with the Shah (emperor) of Persia ; and Im 
fleets triumphantly swept the Mediterranean from the 
Strait of Gibraltar to the Levant. One of his last under- 
takings was an unsuccessful attack on the island of Malta, 
which the Emperor Charles V. had given to the Knights 
of St, John, after their expulsion from Rhodes. 

69. During the reign of &Km /J. (1566--74), the German 
emperor agreed to pay an annual tribute to the Turks for 
their surrender of Hungary. The attempt to take Astra- 
chanf preliminary to the construction of a canal between 
the Don and Volga rivers— -a scheme projected by the- 
Turkish emperor for commercial purposes— aroused the hos- 
tility of the Russians, a people until that time little 
known in Southern Europe. Thus were commenced those 
fierce wars, which for centuries have been waged by these 
neighboring empires. During the reign of Selim, the 
fleets of Tiu’key received a check by the great naval defeat 


* A city of Russia, near the month of the Volga River. 

conquests were made by Soliman ? Where was he defeated t 
OU. VViiat events occurred during the reign of Selim II. r 
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sustained at Lepanto^^ in an action fought with Don John 
of jinstria (1571). 

70. The subsequent reigns, for more than a century, pre- 
sent only a continuous series of contests with Austria, Po- 
land, and Eussia, in which the Ottoman power succeeded 
in extending its dominions from the Danube to the Tigris, 
and from the southern limits of Egypt to the falls of the 
Dnieper Eiver. It sustained, however, several defeats, of 
which that at Vienna by the Poles under their king,. John 
Sobiesld, was the most memorable. The assistance given 
to Charles XII., after the battle of Poltava, involved the 
Turks in a war with Peter the Great, to whom it would 
have proved a great disaster, had he not been rescued by 
the skilful artifice of the Empress Catharine. A short 
time after this, the 3forea\ was taken from the Venetians 
(1714). V, ' 

71. The remaining portion of the history of Turkey is 
characterized by its contests with Eussia, which has proved 
its most formidable foe, despoiling it of many of its most 
valuable possessions. During a six-years^ war (1768-74), 
the Eussians overran the Crimea^ which they succeeded in 
retaining, notwithstanding the most desperate efforts of 
the Turks to regain it. While Catharine II. of Eussia was 
on the throne, the Turks were assailed by the combined 
power of Etissia and Austria, the forces of the former being 
commanded by Marshal Bimarroio, the most famous of 
Eussian generals, and particularly noted for his resolution 
and relentless ferocity, — qualities which he particularly 
displayed in his contests with the unfortunate Poles. 
Peace was concluded between Eussia and Turkey in 1792. 

* Z^panto 5s situated in Greece, on the north coast of the gpalf of the same name. 

t Morea is the modern name of the ancient Peloponnesus, in the southern part of Greece. 

70. 'Wliat do the snhseqiient reigns present? What defeats did Turkey sits 
tain ? What caused a war with Peter the Great ? What is said of it ? What con- 
quest was made from the Venetians ? 

7 1 . What is said of the contests of Turkey with Russia ? When w’as the Crimea 
conquered ? What war arose during the Empress Catharine’s reign ? What is 
said of Suwarrow ? When was peace made ? 
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72, The conquest of Egypt and the invasion of Syria 
hy Napoleon have already been refeiTed to. By the aid of 
the British, the lost territories were regained. One of the 
most interesting events since that time^ is the snccessfii] 
insurrection of tire Greeks, whose independence was se- 
cured by the battle of Namrino (1827). The wars waged 
with the rebellious Pacha of Egypt, Mehemet AU {malie- 
met ali’le)^ still further reduced the strength of the empire. 
This contest was terminated in ISfX, by the virtual surren- 
der of Egypt to Mehemet Ali, he being made hereditary 

* viceroy. His son, Ihraliim Pacha {WraliAiim 2 ^c^-shaio') , 
succeeded him in 1848. 

73 . Russia has repeatedly taken advantage of the present 
weakness of the Ottoman empire, to attempt its spoliation. 
In the Crimean war, Turkey was successfully aided by 
Great Britain and Prance, in opposing the schemes of con- 
quest of the Emperor Nicholas; and, by the treaty of 
Paris, it regained a portion of territory north of the Dan- 
ube, and was released from its ignoble subservience to the 
Russian empire. During the last few reigns, attempts have 
been made to intioduce reforms in the government, and to 
advance the civilization of the people. The present empe- 
ror {AVdul A'ziz) ascended the throne in 1861, and has 
shown in his administration a liberal and energetic spirit. 


Geeece. 

71. Prom the capture of Constantinople (1453) until a 
recent date, Greece was under the Mohammedan yoke, 
which "Was made galling and oppressive to the last degree 
by the brutal and fanatical Turks. In 1820, the Greeks 
determined to make a struggle for their independence ; and 
Mat-ro-cor-dcHo was proclaimed president. His most col- 


Z events m mentioned ? When was Egypt surrendered ? 

7.5. miat caused the Crimean War f What was its result ? What is said oi” the 
recent reigns ? , ' 

74. How long was Greece under the Mohammedan rule ? WTiat is said of it f 
What took place in 1820? What is related of Marco Bozzaris? For what is Mis 
eoionghimoted ? 
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ebrated compeer in the dreadful contest that ensued, was 
Marco Bozmris {lot-sahWis)^ — called, sometimes, the Le- 
onidas of Modern -Greece/^ This heroic chief perished in 
a niglit-attack upon the Turkish camp (1823), near Misso- 
longJdyOiiQ of the chief centres of the insurrection. This 
place also deriyes a mournful interest from the death of 
Lord Byron, who died there of a feyer, occasioned by his 
earnest efforts in behalf of Greece (1824). 

75. The fall of this place, after, a long siege, in which its 
brave defenders suffered the most dreadful hardships from 
fixmine, and which closed by their captivity, aroused the 
sympathy of Europe ; and England, France, and Biissia 
formed a league to assist the brave Greeks in their unequal 
contest. The combined fleets of the allies entirely de- 
stroyed the Tui’kisli and Egjrptian fleets in the harbor of 
IsTavarino (Oct. 20, 1827). After this victory, Count Capo 
d^Istria, a native of the island of Corfu, was formally in- 
stalled as President of Greece. Its* independence was ac- 
knowledged by the Turkish sultan in* 1829, 

76. Made a separate kingdom by the allied powers, its 
first king was Otho, a Bavarian jprince (1832). His reign 
was somewhat troubled, by the discontent of his subjects 
with his German officials and foreign troops, and by Rus- 
sian intrigues for the purpose of involving the little king- 
dom in the insurrections of the neighboring provinces 
against Turkey. Having abdicated in 1862, he was suc- 
ceeded the following year by Prince William of DenmarJc^ 
•who now occupies the throne with the title of George 
King of the Hellenes 

* George I. is a brother of Alexandra, wife of the Prince of Wales, the heir-apparent to the 
Britiish throne. 


*75. Wliat excited the sympathy of Europe ? Who were defeated at Kavarino? 
Where is Navarino? -(See Progressive Map, No. 7.) Who was made President 
of Greece ? When was its independence acknowledged? 

VO. Who was the first king of Greece? What is said of his reign ? By whom 
was he succeeded ? When ? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. B. 

1397. TJmoix of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

1462-1505. Reign of J/J., Czar of Russia. 

1493. Accession of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany 
1500. Discovery of Brazil by the Portuguese navigator, Cabral. 

1516. Accession of Charles L of Spain (Charles V. of Germany). 

1517. Commencement of Martin Luther’s preaching. 

1519. Accession of Charles V., Emperor of Germany. 

1530. Accession of Soliman the Magnijicent. 

1533. Sweden freed from the yoke of Denmark by Gustavus Vasa. 
1539. Lutherans called Protestants at Spire. 

1530. Confession of Augsburg signed. 

1531. Zwingle slain. 

1553. Treaty of Passau. 

1556. Accession of Philip II. of Spain. 

1564. Death of John Calvin. 

1569. Union of Poland and Lithuania. 

1571. The Turkish fleet defeated at Lepanto by Don John of Austria. 

1579. William the Silent, the first Stadth older of Holland. 

1580. Portugal annexed to Spain by Philip II. 

1584. Assassination of William the Silent. 

1598. Death of Philip 11. of Spain. 

1610. Expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

1618, Commencement of the Thirty Years’ War. 

1633. Battle of Lutzen. Death of Gustavus Adolphus. 

1640. Portugal freed from the Spanish yoke. Accession of John JF,, 
Buhe of Braganza. . 

1648. Peace of Westphalia. End of the Thirty Years’ War. 

1661. Irkoutsk founded by the Russians. 

1679. Defeat of the Swedes by William, the Great Elector. 

• 1683, Defeat of the Turks by John Sobieski. 

1097. The Turks defeated by Prince Eugene. 

1700. Defeat of Peter the Great at Warm by Charles XII. 

1 703. The capital of Russia removed to St. Petefshurg. 

1709. 'BiitilQ oiPoUam. Defeat of Charles NIL by Peter the Great 
1714. The Morea conquered fi*om the Venetians, by the Turks. 

1717. The Turks defeated at Belgrade by Prince Eugene. 

1718. Death of Charles XII. of Sweden. 

1735. Death of Peter the Great 

1740. Accession of Fredemk the Great of Prussia. 
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1745. Accession of Francis I., Emperor of Germany. 

1750. Commencement of tlie Seven Years’ War. 

1772. First Partition of Poland. 

1784. The Crimea ceded to liussia by the Turks. 

1793. Second Partition of Poland. 

1794. Kosciusko defeated and taken prisoner, 

1795. Third Partition of Poland. 

1801. The Danish fleet destroyed by Kelson at Copenhagen. 

“ - Paul, emperor of Russia, assassinated. 

1806. End of the Empire of Germany. 

1807, Prince John, Regent of Portugal, flees to Brazil. 

“ Second bombardment of Copenhagen by the British. 

1810. Bernaclotte elected Crown Prince of Sweden. 

1815. Switzerland made independent by the Congress of Yienna. 
1833. Death of 3Iarco BozzariA 

1835. Brazil acknowledged an independent empire, under Pedm 
1837. Battle of Kavarino. 

1839. The independence of Greece acknowledged. 

1830. Polish insurrection. 

“ Belgium made an independent kingdom by a revolution. 

1832. Accession of Oif/w, first king of Greece. 

“ Poland incorporated with the Russian empire. 

1833. Accession of Isabella, Queen of Spain. 

1841. Mehemet Ali made hereditary Viceroy of Egypt. 

1848. Revolt of Hungary, under Kossuth. 

1849. Accession of -S'wa/iwe?, king of Sardinia. 

‘V Revolt of the Danish Duchies. 

1855, Accession of Alexander II, emperor of Russia. 

Pall of Sebastopol. 

1859. The Caucasus conquered by the Russians. 

“ Campaign of Magenta and Solferino. 

1860. Insurrection in Italy, under Garibaldi. 

“ “ King Bomba” of Kaples compelled to flee. 

1862. Polish insurrection. 

1863. Kew kingdom of Italy formed, under Victor Emanuel. 

“ Accession of George I., King of the Hellenes. 

1864. Denmark deprived of the Duchies of Sleswick, Holstein, and 

Laiienburg. 

1866. The “ Six Weeks’ War.” 

“ Battle of Sadowa. 

1868. Revolution in Sixain. Queen Isabella dethroned. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PA0E 

1. State what yon can in relation to Martin Luther 235-237-325-3:36 

2. Give a Bketch of the reign of Charles V. of Germany 325-326 

3. "When did the battle of Liitecn take place, and with what result ? 327 

4. Give a statement of the causes and events which led to that battle . . . 326-327 

5. Pescrihe the part which Richelieu took in the “ Thirty Years’ War”. 207-326-327 
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SECTION IV. 

American History. 

JDlseoveriM and Settlements, 

1. America was discoyered in 14:92 by QliTisU'plier Qo» 
Inmhus^ a natiye of Genoa ( jen'o-a), Italy. With a fleet 
of tliree vessels, supplied by Queen Isabella, he set sail from 
Spain, and, after a voyage of ten weeks, reached one of the 
Bahama islands, to which he gave the name of Sa?i Salva- 
dor, He also discovered other islands belonging to the 
group of the West Indies; and in another voyage he dis- 
covered the mainland, at the mouth of the 0-n-no'co 
(1498), in South America; but he was not aware that he 
had reached a new continent, supposing that the lands dis- 
covered belonged to Asia. 

2. The mainland of Horth America was first reached at 
Labrador, by John Cabot {haVhot) and his son Sebastian, 
while sailing under a commission from Henry VII. of 
England (1497). The country was called America, from 
Amerigo Vespucci {ah-ma-rdgo ves-poot' die), a Elorentine 
navigator, who, in 1499 and 1501, visited the eastern coast 
of South America, and, on his return to Eurojie, gave an 
interesting account of his voyages, thus acquiring the repu- 
tation of being the first discoverer of the country. 

3. Twenty years after Columbus’s, first voyage, Fence de 
Leon {pon'tlta da la-dn^), an aged Spaniard, accidentally 

Map Questions,— (See Map, p. 358.) Where are the Bahama Islands? The 
West Indies? Where is Gnanahani, or San Salvador? Labrador? Florida? 
Quebec? Acadia? Nova Scotia? New Brunswick ? Port Royal Entrance ? St. 
Ausjiistiue ? Virginia ? Cape Cod ? Maine ? Jamestovra ? 

1 . By whom and when was America discovered ? Who was Columbus ? What 
land was first discovered? What else did Coliimhus discover? What did ho 
suppose these lands to be ? 

2 When and by whom was North America discovered ? W hy was the country 

called America ? , 

3 What account is given of the discovery of Flonda ? .Why was it so called 1 
Give- an account of the' discovery and conquest of Mexico. 
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discovered Florida, wliiGh received its name from tlie abun- 
dance of dowers with which its forests were adorned (1512). 
Five years later, Cor'do-va discovered Mexico, and explored 
the coast of Yu-ca4an\ Mexico was afterward conquered 
by another Spaniard named Oor'iez, and became a province 
of Spain (1521). 

4. The belief being general among the Spaniards that 
Florida abounded in riches, De Soto {da sodo) landed on its 
shores in 1539, and penetrated into the interior. During 
his wanderings, which lasted nearly three years, he discov- 
ered the Mississippi (1541). Meanwhile, the French had 
sent out Verrazzaiii {ver-rat-tsaKne), who explored the 
eastern coast of North America (1524); and Janies Cartier 
(car-te-d^), wdio, in two voyages, discovered the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence (1534-5). 

5 . The Huguenots desiring a place of refuge, at first at- 
tempted a settlement at Port Eoyal entrance (1562), in the 
region afterward named Carolina (in honor of the French 
king, Charles IX.) ; and two years later on the banks of the 
St. John’s Eivei’, Florida. Both attempts w’ere unsuc- 
cessful. The year after (1565), the Spaniards made a set- 
tlement in Florida, at St. Augustine, having previously put 
the French settlers to death with barbarous cruelty. 

0 . In 1583, an unsuccessful expedition was made by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, sailing from England under a patent 
granted by Queen Elizabeth ; and the next year Sir Walter 
Raleigh dispatched two vessels to the new world, under 
Am^idas and who visited the islands near the coast 

of North Carolina, and on their return gave so glowing an 
account of the country, that Elizabeth named the region 
discovered Virginia, as a memorial of her unmarried state. 

7. Two unsuccessful attempts were afterw'ard made to cs- 


4. Wliat account is given of De Soto’s expedition ? Verrazzani’s ? Cartier’s ? 

5. Where did the Huguenots attempt to settle? With what results? When 
and by whom was St. Augustine settled ? 

0. What voyages were made by the English ? Why was the country called Vin 
ginia?' . ■ 
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tablish a colony on Roanoke Island (1585-7) ; and an at- 
tempt farther north was made by Bartholomew Oosnold^ who 
discovered Gape Cod (1602), but failed to effect a settlement. 
Martin Bring the following year explored the coast and 
large rivers of Maine. In 1606, King James I. divided the 
territory claimed by the English into North and Sonth Vir- 
ginia, and granted the former to the Plymouth Company, 
the latter, to the London Company. The first permanent 
settlement under this grant was made at Jamedoion, in 
1607, by an expedition sent out by the London Company. 

8. Virginia was thus the first English colony success- 
luily planted in Korth America. The want of industrial 
habits among the settlers at Jamestown at first greatly 
impeded its prosperity, and broiiglit it at one time to the 
verge of ruin (1610). Kew emigrants, however, arrived; 
and its affairs being managed by the virtuous and prudent 
Lord Delaware (appointed governor in 1609), it soon began 
to assume a flourishing condition. Virginia afterward be- 
came a royal province, the London Company being dis- 
solved by the king (1624). 

9. Massachusetts was first settled in 1620, at Plymouth, 
Dy English Puritans, who, during the reign of James I., 
emigrated to America to find that religious liberty of which 
they were deprived in their own country. After the acces- 
sion of Charles I., another company of emigrants settled at 
Salem (1628) ; and two years afterward Boston was settled, 
piincipally by Puritans (1630). These two settlements 
belonged to the Massaclmsetts Bay Colony. 

10. New Hampshire w^as first settled in 1623, at Lit- 
tle Harhor, near Portsmouth, . and at Dover, by English 
emigrants sent out by Ferdinand Gorges {goVjez) and John 

7. What, other atteiiiptis at settlement were made by the English ? What is said 
of Martin Pring? How was the territory divided by James I.? Wliat was the 
first, settlement made ? 

8. What is said of the early history of Virginia? When and hoAV did it become 
a royal province ? 

0. Give an account of the settlement of Plymouth. Of Salem. Of Boston. 
What wore the first settlements of the Massachusetts Bay Colony ? 

10. Give a sketch of the early history of New Hampshire. 



1 1 . What Avere the first settlements made hi Connecticut ? ‘What other colo- 
hies wave planted ? What did they afterward form I 
12. What acconnt is iriAmn of the early history of I^hode Island f 
1 .•S, By AAdiom AAais Ncaa' York first settled ?* What led to it? What Avas its 
name at first ? When did its colonization commence? What settlements Axmre 
made? ■ ■ 


Mason, to whom this region had been granted, under the 
name oi Laconia* The name Ne-iv llampi<liire given 
to it in 1629. Trom 1641 to 1680, this colony was united 
to Massachusetts, from which it was not permanently sepa- 
rated until 1741. 

11. Connecticut was settled in 1633, by a company 
of persons from Plymouth, at a place called Windsor {loiW’* 
zer). Other settlements were made, by emigrants from 
Massachusetts, a short time afterward, the principal one 
being that at Hartford (1635-6). These settlements 
formed at first the Connectunit ^Colony* About the same 
time, a colony was planted at the month of the Coimecticnt 
Eiver, which was called Saijhrooh. A third colony was 
established in 1638, which received the name of New 
Haven* These three colonies subsequently formed the 
colony of Connecticut (1665). 

12. Rhode Island was settled by Boger Williams, who 
had been banished from Massaclinsetts because of his de- 
nunciation of the religions intolerance practised there, as 
well as for certain opinions entertained by him with respect 
to civil matters. The settlement was made in 1636, at 
Providence* The next year a company of emigrants left 
Boston on acconnt of religious persecution, and settled on 
the island of Ehode Island, which was purchased from the 
Indians. These two settlements were united by a charter 
ill 1644. 

1«1. New York, at first called New Netherlands, was 
settled in 1614 by the Dutch, who built a foi’t on Man-hat- 
tan Island, for the purpose of trading with the Indians. 
Their attention had been directed to this spot by the dis- 
co very (in 1609) of the Hudson Eiver, by Henry Hudson, 
an English navigator, in the service of the "Dutch East 
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India Company” On this discovery the Dutch claimed 
tlie wliole. region from Cape Cod to the southern shore of 
Delaware ]3ay. The actual colonization of the country did 
not commence until 1623^ when two settlements were 
made — one on Manhattan Island, called JVew Amsterdam , 
and tlie other at Albany, called Fofd Orange. 

14. Four governors ruled in succession, the last and most 
noted of whom was Peter Shiyvesant {sti've-sani)^ during 
wliose administration (1G64) FTew Amsterdam was taken 
by the English ; and ISTew Nethezdands accoiTlingly became 
an English colony, with the name of Neio York, being so 
called in honor of the Duke of York, to whom Charles 11. 
had granted the territory. In 1073, during a war between 
England and Holland, the Dutch I'egained their former 
possessions; but, after a period of fifteen months, returned 
them to the English. 

15. New Jersey.- — The Dutch, who included Hew 
Jersey in. the pi'ovince of Hew Hetherlands, established a 
trading-post at Bergen as early as 1022; but the coloniza- 
tion of the country did not commence till 1004, when a 
settlement was made EUzahethtoion (now Elizabeth) by 
emigrants from Long Island. Previous to this, however, 
this portion of Hew Hetherlands had been sold by the 
Duke of York to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Cazderet, 
and was named Hew Jersey in honor of the hitter, who had 
been governor of the island of Jersey in the English Chan- 
nel. The whole territory, in 1682, became the property of 
William Penn and other Quakers ; but in 1702, being given 
up by the pi’oprietors, it formed, with Hew York, a royal 
province, and thus continued till 1738, when it became a 
separate pi'ovince. 

16. Maryland was settled under a charter granted by 
Charles I. to Ce cil^Calvert^ Lord Baltimore, who wished to 

14. ITow many L^overnoiv ruled? Who was the most noted? What occurred 

during StuyvesanCs rule? Why was the country called Re w York? What hap- 
pen ed’ in liWS ? . , , 

1 5. What was the first settlement made in Rew Jersey ? Why was It so called ? 
Give a iikctcli of its history. 
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provide an asylum for Eoman Catholics^, wlio were tlieii 
persecuted in England. It was named Maryland in lioiioi 
of Ilenrietia Maria^ wife of King Charles. The hrst settle- 
ment was made in 1634, at a place which was called BL 
Manjs^ under the direction of Leonard Calvert, hrotlier of 
the proprietor. Free toleration was granted to settlers of 
eveiy Christian denomination. ITpon the death of Cecil 
Calvert, his son Charles became proprietor of the province, 
of wliich he retained possession until deprived of it by King 
William (1601). In 1715, the proprietor’s' riglits were re- 
stored to his infant heir, the fourth Lord Baltimore; and 
Maryland remained a proprietary government till the Eev- 
oliition. 

small settlom-cnts had 
heeii previously made by the Swedes on both sides of the 
Delaware Elver, the permanent settlement of Pennsylvania 
dales from the founding of Philadelpliia, in 1682, by 117^- 
lioM FenUf a distinguished Quaker. Penn had obtained a 
grant of the country fi'om Charles I L, until a view to found 
a colony where civil and religious liberty might be enjoyed, 
and wliere the people might dwell together in peace. Ills 
conduct toward both the Indians and the Swedish settlers 
was characterized hy remarkable iiprigb tness. With, the for- 
mer he made a treaty, and paid them for tlieir lands ; to the 
latter he gave assurances of protection in every civil and 
religions right. His descendants continued to administer 
the government till the Be volution. 

18. Delaware.— “This territory was first settled by 
Swedes, in 1638, and named Neiv Sweden. Subseqnently, 
Clovernor Stiijvesaiit subjected it to the authority of Hol- 
land (1655), to which it continned to belong till 1664, when 
it bename the property of Duke of York. By him it 


1 a. WTiat account is given of the settlement of Maryland ? What was granted 
to all settlers ? Give the subsequent history of the colony. 

17. By whom and where was Pennsylvania first settled? Who was William 
Ponn ? What course did he pursue ? What else is related of this colony ? 

1 S . Give a brief sketch of the early history of Delaware. 
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was granted to William Penn, under the name of “ The 
Territories;’’ and continued to be connected with Peimsyl- 
Taiiia, although having a sej)arate Assembly, until the 
Ke volution, 

19. North and South Carolina. — The first perma- 
nent settlement in this tract was made in 1050, by emi- 
grants from Virginia, who settled near the present village 
of E den-ion. In 1070, a colony ^vas planted on the w^estern 
bank of the ilshiey Eiver ; but W’-as soon after removed to 
the present site of Charleston. In 17''29, Carolina was sold 
to the king of England, and separated into North and 
Soutlh Carolina, Erom that time they were royal provinces 
till the Eevolution. 

20. Georgia. — This part of the country was granted by 
the English king, George IL, to General Oglethorpe {dgh 
thorp) and others, who desired to provide an asylum for 
their destitute countrymen. In honor of the king it wns 
called Georgia. The first settlement was made in 1733, at 
Savamiali. Oglethorpe defended the settlers against the 
hostile attacks of their Spanish neighbors; but the people, 
afterward, becoming dissatisfied wnth the gOYernmeiit of. 
the trustees, the hitter relinquished their rights to the 
crown, and Georgia became a royal province (1752). 

21. French Colonies. — The first permanent French 
settlement in America wms made by De Monts {da mong) 
a wealthy Huguenot, who, having obtained a grant from 
the French king, Henry IV., of an extensive region in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of St. LawTence, planted a settlement 
on the present site of An-nap'o-lis, E'ova Scotia (1605). 
To this place he gave the name of Port Eo\ja\ and to the 
whole territory that Cl A-cddi-a. At the close of the War 
of the Spanish Succession (called in American history 
Queen Annds War), this region, including Kova Scotia, 

19. W^'hat account ifi^iven of the settlentent of North and South Carolina? 

StO. WHiat led to the settlement of Geor^^ia ? Give its snbsecmcnt hisTt>ry. 

21. What was the first })in*manent French settlement? now was it made 
Give the subseauent history of Acadia and Tort Royal. 
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New Brunswick, and some of the adjacent islands, was 
given lip to the English by the treaty of Utrecht (1713). 
Port Royal was then named, in honor of Queen Anne, An- 
napolis. 

22. Canada, originally called Mio France, was first perma- 
nently settled at Quebec, by the French, under Champlain, 
in 1008 ; and continued in their possession until 1760, when, 
by the successful expedition of General Wolfe, in the pre- 
vious year, it was surrendered to the English, whose i^os- 
session of it was confirmed by the treaty of Paris (1763). 
By this treaty, the French ceded to Great Britain nearly all 
her American possessions east of the Mississippi River, and 
thus put an end to those boundary disputes, about which 
the war, called the French and Indian War,” had been 
waged for more than six years (1754-60). 

23. Louisiana was visited by La Salle, who discovered 
the mouth of the Mississippi River in 1691 ; and an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at, settlement was made by Ther-ville, in 
1699. It was named after Louis XIV., who made a grant 
of it in 1712 ; and was subsequently purchased by the Mis- 
sissippi company of John Law, after whose failure it was 
restored to the crown. In 1762, it became the property of 
Spain, by which it was retained until 1800, when it was 
given back to the French government, ffien under the con- 
trol of Napoleon. Louisiana at that time comprised nearly 
all the territory included between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains; and, in 1803, this immense tract 
was ceded by France to the United States for $15,000,000. 

21- Discovery and Colonization in South Amer- 
ica. — In 1500, Cabral, a Portuguese navigator, reached the 
coast of Brazil, and took possession of the country for the 
crown of Portugal, although it had been visited by one of 


22. Wnen and by whom was Canada settled? How and when was it conquered 
bytheBnti»h? 

23. What said of the early history of Louisiana? Why was it so called! 
Giye its subsequent history. What was its extent? 

24. What is said of the discovery of Brazil ? Of the Amazon Kiver ? 
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tke companions of Coliimbns a short time previoiisl j. Set* 
tiements were afterward made along the coast by the Por- 
tngncse, in whose possession the country continued until 
its independence 'was acknowledged in 1825. The Apiazon 
was first exjilored by a Spaniard, named Orellana 
{o~rel-i/ah'nah)p in 1539. 

25. In 1520, Magellan, a Portuguese naYigator in the ser- 
vice of Spain, having discovered the strait which now bears 
his name, crossed the Pacific Ocean (so named by him), 
but was killed at one of the Philippine Islands. The voy- 
age was, however, continued after his death ; and one of 
the ships reached Spain by the Cape of Good Hope, — thus 
completing the first voyage ever made round the world 
(1522). 

26. In 1513, a Spaniard named Bal-hoUt crossed the 
Isthmus of Darien, and obtained a view of the ocean lying 
beyond. He then turned to tlie southward and penetrated 
many miles into the country. Subsequently, Ffancuco 
Fi-zar’ro, a brave but cruel leader, -who had accompanied 
Balboa in the previous expedition, sailed from Panama with 
a company of loss than 200 men, and landed on the western 
coast of Peru — the wealthiest and most powerful state in 
America at the time of its discovery. By means of the 
basest treachery and the ‘most revolting cruelties, Pizarro 
succeeded in effecting the conquest of the country, although 
the unfortunate natives defended their liberties with admi- 
rable spirit and valor (1533). The monster, Pizarro, was 
aftei'ward assassinated (1541). 

27. Peru became, after Pkarro’s conquest, the principal 
seat of the Spanish empire in America ; and Lima (le'maJt), 
its capital, rose to a very high degree of magnificence. It 
I'eceived from Pizarro the appellation of the City of the 
Kings. GMli {cMl’le), which originally belonged to the 


25. Wbat account is given of MaffcIIaii’s voyage ? 

26. Wlmt was clone by Balboa ? By Pizarro? WTiat is said ofPiasarrof 
2 7 . Wbat account is given of Peru ? Of Lima f Of Cbili ? 




28. AVhat is ssaid of Venezuela ? Of tlie Rio de la Plata ? Buenos Ayres ? 

How long’ did these territories remain under the Spanish government? 
When did Peru become independent ? 

30. Who was Bolivar t What states were formed ? What is said of them ? 


Peruvian empire, was conquered by Almagro and Yal- 
v'i-a, two of the successors of Pizarro, tbe latter of whom 
founded Santiago {saJm4e-ah’ go) in 1541, Southern Ohili 
was so bravely defended by tbe Jndiaiis, that it resisted for 
centuries tbe rule of the invaders. 

28. Venezuela {mn-e-zioc^laJi) was so called by Vespucci 
and Ojeda (p-lia!dali\ the latter one of the companions of 
Columbus, who, near the Lake' of Maracaybo (mali-mli-M - 

discoyered an Indian village built on piles in tbe water. 
Hence, they named it Venezuela, or Little Venice (1499). 
The interior of the country was not conquered till the mid- 
dle of the next century. The Rio de la Plata was explored 
in 1530, by Sebastian Cabot, then in the service of Spain ; 
and, in 1580, the city of Buenos Agres i^o'niis a'riz) was 
founded by the Spaniards. 

29 . Thus, nearly all South America, except Brazil, fell 
into the poss<5ssion of Spain, and was retained under her 
rule until the beginning of the present century, when, by 
a series of revolutions, commencing in Chili, this extensive 
region was wrested from her, and formed into independent 
states. Peru was the last to secure her independence, wdiich 
W'as acknowledged in 182t>. 

30. The most prominent individual connected with these 
movements %vas the patriot Bol'i-var^ in honor of whom 
the republic of Eo-livi-a received its name. Nine states 
now' occupy the territory formerly included in the several 
Spanish viceroyalties of South America: Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador {eh-tvah-dord), Go4onVbia, Venezuela, Ghili, The 
Argentine EepuhUc, Paraguay {pali-irili-gwd), and Uru- 
guay {oo~7’oo-gwi^. These states, since their formation, 
have been under republican governments, but have been 
very mneb disturbed by internal dissensions and civil war. 
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The U]sriTEB States. 

31. Tlie expenses which Great Britain had incurred in 
the French and Jiidiaii War greatly increased her national 
debt; and the British ministryj asseihing that this luid 
l)een done in defending their American pos»sessions, pro- 
posed to lessen the burden by taxing the colonies. In pur- 
suance of this propositioiij the Stamp Act was passed in 
1705; the effect of which was to excite a great storm of 
indignation tlironghoiit the colonies, the people of whicli 
opposed all measures of taxation, on the ground that they 
had no representatives in the British Parliament. 

32. A change having occurred in the British ministry, 
the act was repealed in 1700; but the next year, the at- 
tempt to tax the colonies was renewed, by the passage of 
an act levying duties on glass, paper, tea, etc. This measure 
met with decided opposition from the colonies, particularly 
in Boston, to which General Gage ordered two regiments 
to overawe the inhabitants (1770). This greatly exasper- 
ated the people, and led to the affray called the Boston 
Massae]*e,’’ in wiiich the soldiers fired upon the iiopulace, 
killing three men and wounding others (1770). 

33. Parliament, wishing to conciliate the people, revoked 
all the duties except that on tea ; but as the people w^ere 
contending for the principle no taxation without rep- 
resentation,’^ the concession was without avail. Some of 
tlie tea sent over was retuiTied ; and no one would purchase 
that -which was landed. At Boston, a party of men, dis- 
guised as Indians, boarded the ships, broke open the chests 
often, and emptied their contents into the water (1773). 

31. The next year, delegates from all the thirteen colonies, 
except Creorgia, met at Philadelphia, and formed the First 

31. Wliat led to the passa.£?e of the Stamp Act ? What was its effect ? 

B2. WUien was it repealed? What other law was passed ? What was the re- 
sult ? What was the *''' Boston Massacre ?” 

33. What conciliatory measure was adopted by Parliament? What was its 
effect ? What was done with the tea ? 

34. What body met at Philadelphia ? What were its proceedings ? Who wer* 
the “ Minute-men ?’’’ 

16 * 
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Continental Congress.’' A declaration of rights was then 
adopted, and a suspension of all commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain recommended. Meanwhile, Massachii-^ 
setts had been preparing for a hostile conflict with the 
mother country, and militia, called '' minute-men,” wxa*e 
trained so as to be ready at a minutes notice. 

35. The Revolutionary War.—Tlie great conflict 
commenced at Lexington (April 19, 177^5), where a detach- 
ment of British troops, sent by General Gage to seize the 
American stores at Concord, attacked and dispersed a small 
body of militia collected to oppose them. The stores were 
destroyed, but the British, on their return, were attacked 
by the American militia, in large numbers, and with great 
difficulty made good their retreat to Boston. The patriots 
wishing to prevent the British from assuming offensive op- 
erations, erected fortifications on Breed’s Hill, near Boston. 
This brought on a battle, in wdiich the British troops suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Americans from their position, 
but only after the third attack; so bravely did the patriot 
militia stand their gi’ound. Tliis conflict is known in his- 
tory as the Battle of Bunker Hill” (June 17, 1775). 

36. Meanwhile, a general Congress of the thirteen colo- 
nies, in session at Philadelphia, resolved on W’'ar; and, hav- 
ing decided to raise an army of *20,000 men, elected George 
Wasliingto7i, oiiB of the delegates from Virginia, commander- 
in-chief (June 15). This illustrious man was born in Vir- 
ginia, February 22d, 1732, and consequently was in his 
44th year when he received this appointment. He had pre- 
viously gained great distinction as a military commander 
in the French and Indian War while his patriotism, 
prudence, and sterling worth of character, commended him 
to the universal confidence of his countrynien. 

37. In order to prevent the use of Canada by the British 

35. Where and when clidthe Revolutionary War commence? Describe the "battle 
of Lexington. The battle of Bimker or Breed’s Hill. 

SB.. Wbat was done by Congress ? Where and when was Washington bom f 
What IS said of him? 
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iis a place of rcndezYOixs and supply, -Generals Montgomerij 
and Benedict Arnold were sent by difierent routes to attack, 
and, if possible, take Quebec. The assault was made, but 
failed, Montgomery being slain, and Arnold severely wound- 
ed {Dec. 31, 1775). By erecting fortiiications on Dorchester 
Heights, near Boston, Washington compelled the British 
to evacuate this cit}' (March 17^ 1776); after which an un- 
succesvsful attack w'as made by the latter upon Charleston^ 
South Carolina (June 28), which was defended by a fort 
of palmetto-wmod erected on an island in the harboi*, and 
garrisoned by troops under the command of the gallant 
Colonel Afoulirie {mold t re) ^ wdiose name Avas afterward 
given to the fort. 

S8. This was soon followed by the Beclaration of In- 
dependence, adopted by Congress 4dli. In the 
mean time, the British had been collecting a large army, 
partly consisting of Hessian .mercenaries ; and on the 27th 
of August, General Hoii% the Biitislx commander, attacked 
and defeated the Americans at Brooklyn, Long Island. 
By this victory the British gained possession of New York, 
and soon after succeeded in compelling Washington to 
retreat across the Hudson Eiver and through New Jersey, 
into Pennsylvania. The patriots were greatly disinrited by 
this series of disasters ; but their hopes were revived by a 
bold stroke of Washington, who, early on the morning 
after Christmas day, crossed the Delaware, and suddenly 
attacking a body of Hessians stationed at Trenton^ com- 
pelled them to surrender (Dec. 26). 

39. The next year General Howe, failing to draw Wash- 
ington into an engagement in New Jersey, conveyed his 
troops, by means of the fleet of his brother, Lord Howe, to 


37. Give an account of the expedition to Canada. What led to the evacuation 
cf Boston ? What city was next attacked ? How was it defended ? 

38. What occiiiTed July 4th? What account is given of the battle of Long 
Island ? What was the result ? What led to the battle of Trenton ? 

39. What led to the battle of Chad’s Ford? What was its result? Where is 
Chad's Ford ? (Map, p. 87*2.) Where did Washington attack the British^ and witt 
what rosiilt? 
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40. Give an accoimt of Burgoyne’s invasion. Wliere was lie defeated ? What 
followed? , ■ ■ ' 


Chesapeake Bay, at the head of which they disembarked, 
and marched toward Philadelphia. At Chad’s Ford, on 
Brandywine Creek, their passage was disputed by "Wash- 
ington ; but the latter was defeated with considerable loss 
(Sept. 11, 1777). T-wo weeks afterward, Philadelphia fell 


into the hands of the British. On the 4th of October fol- 
lowing, Washington made a Yigorons attack on the British 
army stationed Q>t Germanlmon, near Philadelphia; but, 
although at first successful, he was finally repulsed. 

40. In the mean time, with an army 

of ten thousand men, British and German troops, Canadians 
and Indians, in Yaded the State of New York from Canada, 
with the design of effecting a junction with another army 
from the city of New York, so as to cut off "Washington’s 
communication with the Eastern States. At first, Burgoyne 
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met witli some success, capturing Timideroga, and com* 
pelliiig tlie American forces to retreat to the Mohawk ; hut 
a detachment of his army having been defeated at Benning- 
ton (xiugiist 16), the Americans, under General Gates, ad- 
vanced to Beni' is Heights, where a severe battle was fought, 
by wliich Burgoyiie found his march to Albany effectually 
checked (Sept. 19). A few -weeks afterward, a second bat- 
tle occurred near the scene of the previous one, and the 
British were driven back (Oct. 7). In this battle, called 
the Battle of Saratoga, Benedict Arnold, who afterward 
turned traitor, greatly distinguished himself. It was soon 
tbllowed by the siuTeiider of Burgoyne to General Gates, at 
Saratoga (Oct. 17). 

41. Benjamin Franklin and others had, in 1776, been 
sent to France to solicit aid, and this brilliant success at 
Saratoga decided the negotiations then set on foot. 
France acknowledged the independence of the United 
States ; and an alliance was concluded bet^veen the two 
nations, in pursuance of which a French fleet was sent to 
assist the Americans (April, 1778). The British, under 
the command of General Clinton, evacuated Philadelphia; 
and on their retreat through New Jersey, were attacked by 
Washington at Monmouth, where a protracted but indecisive 
engagement , took place (June 28, 1778). This year, to 
compenslite for their loss of Philadelphia, the British took 
Savannah. 

42. With the aid of the French fleet, the Americans, 
under General Lincoln, made a vigorous effort to regain 
possession of Savannah, but were repulsed with great loss, 
the gallant Polish officer, Count Pulaski, being among the 
slain (Oct. 9, 1779). The next year, the Americans expe- 
rienced another severe disaster in the loss of Charleston, 


41 . How was tlio alliance with France broiig:ht about ? What led to the battle 
of Monmouth ? What was the result 1 What city was taken ? 

42. Where were the French and Americans demated ? Who was slain ? When 
and how was Charleston taken ? What was the result? What partisan leaders 
distinguished themselves ? 
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■which was captured by General Clinton, after a long siege 
(May 12). General Lincoln and six thousand prisoners, 
thus fell into the hands of the enemy. This victory vir- 
tually delivered South Carolina to the British ; but the 
brave partisan leaders, Marmiy Sumter, Pickens, and 
otliers, carried on a harassing warfare against them, and 
thug kept alive the spirit of freedom in the South. 

4S. General Gates, appointed to succeed Lincoln, having 
allowed himself to be disastrously defeated by the Bidtish 
general, OormoalliB, near Camden (Aug. 16, 1780), Wash- 
ington sent General Greene to the South, to check the 
progress of the enemy. This officer, by his skilful general- 
ship, obtained considerable advantage over the British ; 
and, although not absolutely victorious in the battles that 
were fought, lie succeeded in greatly impairing the strength 
of the enemy (1781). 

44. Cornwallis having retreated into Virginia, occupied 
Yorhtoion, where he was attacked by the combined ih'ench 
and American forces, while a French fleet, under Count de 
G rasse [gras), blockaded the city by water. After a severe 
cannonade of two days, Cornwallis was compelled to sur- 
render his entire army prisoners of war (Oct. 19, 1781). 
This brilliant victory virtually ended the war, and was the* 
cause of great rejoicing throughout the country. Great 
Britain Tvas obliged to suspend hostilities; and on' the 3d 
of September, 1783, acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. 

45. In 1781, the permanent union of the states was ef- 
fected by the ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion ; but the general government thus established was 
soon found to be very inefficient, Congress having no 
power to raise money and pay the debts incurred by the 


43. Where was Gates defeated ? Who succeeded him in the command ? WTuit 
was done bj'' General Greene ? 

44. What led to tlie suiTender of Cornwallis ? WTiat was the result ? 

45. What was done in 1781 ? What led to the adoption of the Constitution ? 
V hen and how did it go into opemtion f 
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war. xlccordingly, a national convention was held at 
Philadelphia, with Washington as president; and aftei 
four months^ deliberation, the Constitution w^as adoptc'd 
(Sept. 17, 1787). After being ratified by eleven of the 
thirteen states, though not without great opposition, it 
went into -operation and Washington was inaiigni^ttchlhe 
first Prmiieni ef the United States. Hew Xorkt April 
30, 1789). 

'WasMngton’s Administratioii.^^ — 

Through the judicious management of Alexander Eamih 
ton^ Secretary of the Treasury, the public finances were 
soon placed in a good condition, and the credit of the 
country ■was established. Rhode Iskmcl and Earth Carolina 
joined their sister states in the union ; and Vermont, the 
first new state, was admitted (1701). Two other states 
w^ere also admitted, during this administration — Kentucky 
(1792) Tennessee (1796). The Indians north of the 
Ohio were reduced to submission by the victory at the 
3[au-mee% gained by General Wayne (1794), 

4T. John Adams’s Administration. (1797-1801.) 
— Washington having declined a nomination for a third 
term, John Adams was elected to succeed him. The neu- 
tral position taken by the United States in the war between 
England and France, gave great offence to the French 
Directory; and war being threatened, defensive measures 
were adopted, Washington again receiving the appointment 
of coromander-in-chief. Hostilities, however, had scarcely 
commenced, ‘when a treaty of peace was negotiated with 
Hapoleon Bonaparte, who had become First Consul (1800). 
Washington died the year previous at Mt. Vernon (Dec. 14, 
1790). In 1800, the capital was removed from Philadelphia 
to tlie city- of Washington. 

48. Jefferson’s Administration. (1801-1809.) — 

46. By whom was the financial condition o£ the conntry improved? What 
were the other events of W^asiiin<?ton’s administration ? . 

47'. What events of interest ocenrred during Adams’s administmtion ? Where 
was the capital located ? ■ " 



* The Western limits were not clearly defined. The United States government afterward 
claimed to the raeifie. 


48. Who Piicceofled Adams? How long was he in office? What state was 
admitted? What territory was purchased? What injured the commerce of the 
country ? What caused difficulty with Great Britain ? 

4_9. was war declared ? What victory was gained hy Harrison ? What ia 
said of the year 1812 ? ’ 


state, was admitted in 1802 ; and 
tlie French province of Louisiana, a vast region extending 
the Mississippi Eiver to the Kooky Mountains, was 
bought from Prance for fifteen millions of dollars (1803).* 
The United States, by this purchase, secured the free nav- 
igation of the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. During 
the wars waged hy the European powers against Napoleon, 
the foreign commerce of the United States suffered greatly 
in consequence of the French emperor’s ^^Continental 
System,” and the blockade of France by the fleets of Great 
Britain. The latter also claimed the right to search Amer- 
ican vessels, and impress all sailors of English birth found 
on hoard; and, in pursuance of this claim, the frigate 
Chesapeake was fired into and boarded, and four alleged 
deserters from British service, three of whom, it was after- 
ward proved, were Americans, were seized (1807). 

49. Madison’s Administration. (1809-1817.) — 
This outrage and others of a similar character, thuilly in- 
diicec? Congress to declare war against Great Britain (1812). 
The year before, the important victory of 
was gained over the hostile Indians of the northwest hy 
General Harrison. These Indians, incited hy British 
emissaries, and led on by the noted chief Te-cnm'seli, had 
begun to form a formidable confederacy; and, in the ensu- 
ing war, they fought on the side of the British. The first 
year of the war (1812) was characterized by disasters to the 
Americans, on land ; the whole of Michigan Territory being 
lost by the surrender of Oeneral Hull, at Detroit (August 
10). On the ocean, however, several brilliant victories, 
gained by Captain Hull, Co^nmodore Decatur, and others, 
retrieved tlie honor of the country. 
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50. In ISIS, Co'mmodo7*e Perry gained a splendid victory 
on Lake Erie, over a British fleet, every vessel of which 
was compelled to surrender (September 10). His dispatcli 
toGroiieral Harrison contained the well-known words, 
luive met tlie enemy, and they are ours.” This event was 

soon followed by the 


8URUNGTON HEIGHTS A:L„ 

N 1 A G-A R A -iun^y^Xan^^ )^/er 

FROWTIE 


Battle of the. ■TlKmiesr- 
' in ■; which'"' '. Harrisoii, •' 
entirely defeated the 
British under Broetor, 
and the Indians under 
Tecumseh, the latter 
being shot in the 
engagement (October 
5). By these victo- 
ries, Michigan Terri- 
toiy ■was recovered, 
and the war on the 
w'estern frontier ter- 
minated. 

51. The year 1814 is 
memorable for the de- 
feat of the British at Cld])].mva {cltip'pe-’Wmo) and Lmidys 
Lane, near IsTiagara Falls (July 5 and 25), in the latter of 
wliich battles General Scott, afterward so famous, particu- 
larly distinguished himself. Meanwhile, General Jaclcson 
had subdued the hostile Indians in Alabama ; and had taken 
Pensacola, a Spanish port, the authorities of the town hav- 
ing allowed the British to fit out expeditions there against 
the United States. The principal disaster of this year >yas 
the capture of the city of "Washington by a force under 
Geywral Boss (xiugust 24). The capitol, with its library, 
the president’s house, and other buildings, were burned, 

50. What victory was gained by Perry? By Harrison? What was the effect 

of these victories? ^ ^ ^ 

51. For what is 1814 memorable ? Where are Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane? (See 
Idap.) "What was done by J ackson ’ What disaster occurred ? What was the result ! 
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unci tlie British then hastily retreated. An inisncccssfiil 
u-ttempt was made soon afterward to take Baltimore. 

52. One of the most important events of the war was the 
lepnlse, by General Jacicson, of a large force of the British 
at New Orleans, where 2,000 of the British, including tlieii 
commander, General PaJcenham {lyayn-ain), were slain 
(January 8, 1815). The next month, the joyful tidings 
reached the United States that a treaty of peace had been 
signed at Ghent in December of the previous year, the 
great European war having been concluded by the fall of 
Napoleon. The points of dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain were, however, left undecided. 
The other important events of tliis administration were a 
successful expedition against Algiers, by Commodore De- 
catur, and the admission of two new States {Louisianay in 
1812, and Indiana^ in 1816). 

53. Monroe’s Administration (1817-1825). — Mad- 
ison’s successor in the presidency was James 2Ionroey of 
Virginia, in the first year of whose administration. General 
Jackson was sent to rejn’ess the hostile attacks of the Sem^ 
moles (sern'i-nolz)^ a tribe of Indians living in Florida. 
Finding that the savages had been instigated to their hos- 
tilities by persons in Florida, Jackson marched into that 
province and seized the fort at St. Marks, and the city of 
Pensacola. This having led to difficulties with Spain, the 
latter finally ceded Florida to the United States (1821). 

54. Five new states were admitted during this adminis- 

tration : Mississippi (1817), lUinois (1818), Alabama (1819), 
Maine (1820), and Missoitri A very exciting con- 

troversy preceded the admission of Missouri, the states of 
the North opposing its admission as a slave-state, wdule ' 
those of the South desired such admission. At length a bill 


52. Give an accoimt of the battle of New Orleans. When was peace made? 
what did it fail to decide ? What other events occurred ? 

53. Who succeeded Madison f What led to the acquisition of Florida? 

What new states were admitted ? What was the Missouri Compromise ?” 

what other events occuiTed ? What is meant by the “ Monroe doctrine ?” 
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known as tlie 31 issoiiri Compromise” was passed, 1:)y wliicJi 
it was declared that, with the exception of Jlissoiiri, slavery 
should 1)0 prohibittnl in tlio territory north of the parallel 
30® 30', and west of tlie ^lississippi. The independence of 
the South Anieriean republics was acknowledged by the 
United States government; and in 18:^3 Monroe declared 
tliat the American continents ‘^are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any 
European power;” Tills is known as the 31onroe 
Doctrine.” 

55. John Quincy Adams’s Administration 

(1S25-0.)— This administration was one of peace, and under 
it the nation made ra])id increase in population and wealth. 
Oil the fiftietli anniversary of American independence, by a 
singular coincidence, occurred the deaths of the two ven- 
erable ex -presidents, Joliii Adams and Thomas Jefferson 
(July 4t]i, 182b). Adams was succeeded by Andrew Jack- 
son, of Tennessee. 

56. Jackson’s Administration (1820-1837) was char- 
acterized by great vigor and resolution. He vetoed the bill 
to recharter the United States Bank ; and when the people 
of South Carolina, dissatisfied with the tariff law of 1828, 
refused to obey it, and threatened to secede from the 
Union, he issued a proclamation declaring that the military 
power of the government would be called into requisition to 
enforce the laws. A compromise bill,” subsequently passed 
by Congress, restoi'ed quiet The attempt to remove the 
Seminoles from Florida to lands west of the 3£ississippi was 
met with determined opposition by many of the tribe under 
their chief, Osceola (os-e-o'lah ) ; and a fierce war ensued, 
•which lasted for several years. . Osceola was finally seized, 
and sent to Fort Moultrie (1837), and the Indians, two 
months afterward, were entirely defeated by Col Zachary 

♦55’. What is said ot John Q. Adains'’s administration? What intorostin<? coin- 
cidence is referred to ? By whom was Adams ^succeeded ? 

5 6. What was the character of Jackson’s administraiion ? What measures did 
he adopt ? What war broke out ? Describe it. 



Taylor, Their hostilities, however, were not entirely reprcsse^J 
tilU842. 

57. Vail Btiren’s Administrate^ (1837--1841).— 
Jackson was succeeded in the presidency by Martin Vmi Bu- 
ren^ of New York. His term of four years is chiefly memora- 
ble for a disastrous monetary revulsion, by which commerce 
and manuiactures wei’e prostrated, and the mercantile classes 
of the people were involved in general bankruptcy (1837). 

Canadian rebellion enlisted the sympathies and engaged 
the active co-operation of many of the citizens of the United 
States ; but a proclamation issued by the president was 
successful in preventing any improper interference in the 
affairs of Canada. 

58. Harrison^s and Tyler^'s Administrations 
(1841-1845). — Van Bureifls successor in office was WUliam 
irmry Harrison , of Tippecanoe and the Thames;” 

but the new president 
died just one month 
after his inaugura- 
tion, and the vice- 
president, John Tyler, 
became president.— 
Texas, which had re- 
volted from Mexico, 
mmn and set up a gov- 
ernment of its owm 
(1836), applied to be 
annexed to the United 
States ; and three days 
before tlie expiration 
of his term of office, " 
the president signed a 
bill for its annexation. 

5D. FolMs Administration (1845-1849). — Tyler’s 


57. What is related of Van Biiren’^ administration? 

58. Who succeeded Van Baren ? How did Tyler become President ? What is 
related of Texas ? 
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successor hi office was Jcwies K, Polk. On the fourth of 
Jiiljj 1845, the legislature of Texas haying approved 
the ''annexation bill” passed by Congress, Texas be- 
came one of the 'United States. This led to a war with 
Mexico, she not Ijaviiig acknowledged the independence 
of her revolted province. Hostilities were commenced in 
1846, near the Rio Grande {re'o grahn’da), to which General 
Taylor had been sent to protect the new state from Mexican 
invasion. Ilaving defeated the Mexicans in two battles, 
he took possession of Mnt-a-moWas^ and marching to the 
strongly fortified city of Monterey (jnon-ta-rc^) compelled it 
to capitulate (Sept. 24). 

61). In another expedition under Gen. Kearny (kaPne), 
the Americans gained possession of hTew Mexico; and a 
party under Captain Fre-mont\ entered California, and 
defeated the Mexicans in several skirmishes. The conquest 
of this important territory was afterward completed by 
means of the fleet 
ifn der C^:)m i iiodores 
Slote and Stockton, 
assisted by Fremont 
and General Kearny 
(1847). Taylor’s last 
engagement in ]\[ex- 
ico was the battle of 
Buena Vista {hioa nah 
vees’tali), in which he 
defeated an amiy 
under Santa Anna 
nearly four times as 
• numerous as his owui, 
driving the i\Iexieans 
in disorder from tlie 
Held (Feb. 23, 1847). 



5 a. Wlio s.noc<‘efled Tyler ? What caused a war with Mexico ? How were hos- 
tilit let? commenced ? W'hat was done by Taylor y 
00. Uo vv \\ atj Ciililuniia conquered ? What occurred at Buena Vista ? 
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61. With a view to conquei' a peace,” General Scott was 
ordered to proceed against the capital of Mexico (1847), 
Landing his army near Vera Gniz, he, with the aid of the 
fleet, compelled this strongly fortified city to surrender, and 
then marched into the interior. Having defeated Santa 
Anna at the mountain pass of Cerro Gordo {sar'ro gorUlo)^ 
and captured in succession all the strong posts by which 
the capital was defended, Scott entered it in triumph (Sept 
14). On the second of February following, a treaty of peace 
was signed, by wdiich all the territory north of the Eio 
Grande, together with the whole of Hew Mexico and 
California, was relinquished to the United States, the 
latter agreeing to pay to Mexico $15,000,000, and to 
assume- her debts to American citizens, to the amount of 
$3,000,000. 

62. Taylor’s and Fillmore’s Administrations 

(1849-1853). — Polk was succeeded by Zachary Taylor, the 
hero who had achieved such brilliant victories in the "war 
with Mexico. Gold having been discovered in California, 
thousands of emigrants from all parts, of the world rushed 
thither ; and so rapidly did the territory become populated, 
that in the fall of 1849 it contained a suflicient number of 
settlers to constitute a state, and, accordingly, applied for 
admission. The application met with violent opposition 
from the southern states, because the constitution of the 
proposed state excluded slavery ; but a compromise having 
been effected through the efforts of Henry Clay, California 
was admitted as a free state (1850). Meantime, General 
Taylor died (July 9, 1850), and was succeeded by the vice- 
president, Millard Fillmore. 

63. Pierce’s Administration (1853-1857). — During - 

t]:iie administration of Fierce, the successor of 

61 . Give an account of Scott’s expedition. What was the result ? 

^ 62. Who sncceeded Polk ? What occurred in California ? Whv was its admis- 
sion opposed y How and when was it admitted ? How and when did Fillmore 
. ' hecoiric President ? 

66. What controversy was continued during Pierce’s administration? Wha^ 
again excited the slavery question ? 
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Fillmore, tlie controversy between the slavehoiding and 
non-slaveliolding sections of the Union was renewed, the 
one being in favor of, and the other opposed to, the exten- 
sion of slavery into the territories. This question, supposed 
to have been settled by the compromise of 1850, was again 
excited by the passage of a bill for the organization of 
Kansas and Nebraska as territories, the bill containing a 
clause by which the “ Missouri Compromise” was repealed, 
and the question of permitting or excluding slavery w'as 
left to be determined by the inhabitants of the territories 
(1854). 

61 . No sooner bad tbe bill passed^, tlian emigrants from 
both sections of tbe ITnion began to pour into Kansas, 
those from tbe North being determined to make it a free 
state, while tliose from tbe South were equally resolved 
that slavery sliould be permitted within it. With such 
undue zeal was this strife maintained, that frequent colli- 
sions took place, in which blood was shed. While these 
things were in progress, Pierce was succeeded in office by 
James Barhanan, of Pennsylvania. 

65. Buchanan^s Administration (1857-1861). — 
The slavery qtiestion continued to he the prominent topic 
of discussion during this administration ; and the feeling 
of opposition prevailing in the South against the North, 
was greatly intensihedby ^^John Brown’s raid,” — an attempt, 
by seizing the arsenal at Harper’s Kerry, to capture and 
liberate a large number of slaves. The undertaking failed; 
and several of those engaged in it, including Brown him- 
self, were tried and hung. Kansas was not admitted until 
1801, when it came in as a free state. 

66. The election, in the fall of 1860, of Abraham Lincoln^ 


G4. What led to civil war in Kans^as ? Who succeeded Pierce ? 

G5. What que«tioii was contmiK^d ? How were the bitter feelings of the South 
intensified? What was “John Brown’s raid?” What was its re.sult? When 
was Kansas admitted? 

What caused a violent outbreak at the SoiUIi ? What was done at Charles- 
ton ? WHiat events followed this ? What property was seized by the insurgents I 
What forts were retained by the govenimont? 
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tlie candidate of the RepiiblicaBS (the party opposed to the 
further extension of slarerj), occasioned a Yiolent outbreak 
in the South; and in South Carolina, a conrention was 
called, which met at Charleston, and passed an ordinance 
declaring that the State had seceded from the Union (Dec. 
20). This was soon followed by the passage of similar 
secession 'ordinances in six other states: Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, AIaba7nay Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas; and a con- 
gress of delegates from the insurgent states met at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and haying adopted a constitution, 
assumed the title of the Confederate States of America/’ 
and elected Jefferson Davis, ’ptmidmi (Feb. 9). Forts, ar- 
senals, navy-yards, and other property belonging to the 
general government, within the Confederate states, were 
seized, Fori Fic/cens, near Pensacola, Sumter, near 
Charleston, and Fortress lionroe, near the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay, being nearly all that remained to the 
United States. 

67. Iiincoln’s Administration. — The Great Civil 
War. (1861-1865.) — In this sad and distracted condi- 
tion were the affairs of the country when Lincoln en- 
tei'ed upon the office of president. One of the first acts 
of the Confederates, after his inauguration, W'as the bom- 
bardment and capture of Fort Sumter ; and this was soon 
followed by the passage of secession ordinances in Virginia, 
Temiessee, Arkansas, and North Oarolina. The excite- 
ment consequent upon these events throughout the iJTorth, 
was intense. Troops w^ere at once called for by the presi- 
dent; and a large army was soon collected near Wash- 
ington, under General Scott, to oppose the Confederate 
^rmy stationed at Manassas Junction, a few miles distanL 
Near this spot, on the 21st day of July, occurred the first 
great conflict of the war — the battle of Bull Run, in which 

67* How was the war of the rebellion brought on? What led to the battle of 
Bull Run ? W^hat was its result ? , , . . , 

ir 
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the Union forces were defeated, and fled panic-stricken 
from the field. 

68. General McOlellan was then called to take the chief 
command; and an immense army was collected at Wa>sli- 
ington, with the purpose of invading Virginia, and cap- 
turing Eichmond, the capital of the Confederate States, 
This army did not set out until April, 1862. Meanwhile 
an active warfixre had been carried on in Missouri, with 
varying success; the Federal navy had been greatly in- 
creased and strengthened; and by means of it, strong 
positions in North and South Carolina were wrested from 
the Confederates* The capture of Roanolce Island, and of 
Fort PulasJci, near Savannah, still further strengthened 
the Union cause. 

69 . The remarkable victory gained by tlie Monitor’’ 
over the powerful ram, Virginia, near Norfolk; the victo- 
ries of Ge?ieral Pope on the Mississippi ; and the capture, 
by General Grant, of Forts Henry and Doiielson, on the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Eivers, were important events 
of the winter of 1861-2 and the following spring. The 
taking of New Orleans by the fleet under FaPrn-gut and 
Porter, aided by a military force under General B idler, was 
a still more valuable conquest (April 25). 

70. These great victories were counterbalanced by the 
ill success of McClellan, who had attempted to reach Eich- 
mond by the peninsula between the York and James Eivers. 
Having arrived within a short distance of the city, he was 
suddenly attacked by the Confederates at Fair Dales, wiiere 
a bloody, but indecisive contest took place (May 31). A 
movement of McClellan’s to change his base of operations 
to the James Eiver, brought on a series of destructive bat-^ 
ties, lasting through seven days (June 25-July 1), the re- 

68. Who took the command? What was collected ? For what purpose ? What 
events occurred in the West and South ? 

6f>, What other important events occurred during the winter of 1861-2 and the 
loilawing spring? What important city was captured ? How ? 

TO. What was done hy McClellan ? Where was .a great battle fought ? What 
was Its i^‘sult!v>Wjat battles follow 
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suit of wliieli was to leave the Union army in a very weak- 
ened cuiKlition. 

71. Taking advantage of Hiis, the Confederates, under 
General Lee^ marched toward Washington ; hut were con- 
fronted by tlie armies of Gem Banks and Gen. Pope. These 
were defeated, the latter in the Second Battle of Btill Run 
(Aug. and 30th) ; and Lee crossed the Potomac into 
Maryland. Meanwhile, McClellan had been recalled from 
the James ; and having assumed the command of the army 
ill ^laryland, defeated the Confederate general, Lee, in the 
great ledith of Aiitietam (an-fe'tam) (Sept. 17). Lee a1 
once retreated across the Potomac; but McClellan made 
110 pursuit, airl in Xoveinber was superseded by Barmide, 

72. A dreadful repulse of the Union army at Fredericks- 
hiirij soon followed (Dee. 13); and Burnside, at his own 
refjuest, was superseded by Gen. Hooker. The latter, how- 
ever, was defeated in the great battle of Chancellor sville 
(May 2d and 3d, 1SG3), wdiicli was followed by another in- 
vasion by tin* Confederate army under Lee, who at this 
time penetrated into Pennsylvania. At Geiiifshurgy how- 
ever, a dreadful conflict of three days occurred (July 1st, 
2d, and 3d), the result of which was, that Leo was coim 
polled to retreat. 

73. In the mean time. General Grant having gained a 
series of victories over the Confederate forces in the south- 
west, succeeded in taking Vickshurgy after a siege of several 
months (July 4) ; and Fort Hudson having soon afterward 
surrendered to Gen. Banks, the Mississippi was completely 
opened. Gen. Rosecrans {rozderants), who, in the begin- 
ning of the year, had gained an important victory over a 
jarge Confederate army, under Gen. Bragg, at Murfrees- 
’'ho-ro (Jan. 2, 18G3), was attacked near OMck-a-mau'ga 


7 1 . What was done by General Lee ? What victories did he gain ? Where 
was he defeated ? Bv whom wat? McClellan unperseded f 

7 2. Wiuit disasters ensne.d ? Where wa« Lee defeated ? W itli what result ? 

73. How was the Idissist^ippi opened? What victory did Rosecrans gain? 
Where was he defeated y llovv was Bragg di'iven into Georgia ? 
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Creek by Bragg, and compelled to fall back (Sept. 20) 
The timely arrival of Hooker and Grant, the latter of 
whom took the command, enabled the Union army to gain 
a decided victory, after a three days’ conflict ; and Bragg 
was driven back into Georgia (Hov. 25). 

74. Gen. Grant, having been appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the armies of the Union, arranged, in the 
spring of 1864, two campaigns— one against Eichmond, 
under his own direction, and the other against Atlanta, 
under General Sherman. The latter, by a series of masterly 
movements, compelled the Confederates to retreat, and 
finally succeeded in taking Atlanta (Sept. 2), whicli hav- 
ing destroyed, he made his memorable march through 
Georgia to the sea-coast, and occupied Savannah (Dec. 21). 
Meanwhile, Gen. Thomas, who had been left by Sliernuin 
with a considerable force in Tennessee, attacked the Con- 
federate army under Hood, and, after a battle of twn days, 
routed it with great slaughter (Dec. 16). 

75. In Virginia, Gen. Grant had in the mean time en- 
countered the Confederate army under Lee; and after a 
series of terrific battles, compelled it to retreat toward 
Eichmond; but Grant having transferred his army to the 
south bank of the James, Lee, whose movements had been 
conducted with consummate skill, occupied Petersburg, 
and thus compelled the Unionists to lay siege to that city 
(June). This siege lasted until the following April, when, 
by a skilful movement, Grant compelled its evacuation; 
and both Petersburg and Eichmond were occupied by the 
nation’s victorious troops (April 3, I860). 

76. Geyi. Sheridayi, distinguished for his brilliant victo- 
ries over tlie Confederate forces in the Shenandoah valley,^ 
was ordered to pursue the* retreating army of Lee; and so 

T4. What campaiijna were planned in the spvino: of 18G5? What was accom- 
plished by General Sherman ? By General Thomas ? 

T5. Describe Grant’s cainpai'jn in Virginia. When and how was Eichmond 
taken V 

* 7 6. What was done by Sheridan ? By Sherman, after leaving Savannah ? 
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vigorously was tbe order obeyed^ that in less than a week, 
Lee, being overtaken and surrounded, was compelled tc 
surrender to Gen. Grunt (April 9). Meanwhile, Slierman 
had continued his victorious marcli from Savannah. Pass- 
ing through Soutli Carolina, lie occupied Columbia, com- 
pelled the evacuation of Charleston and Port Sumter; and, 
entering North Carolina, defeated the Confederates in two 
battles (Mai'ch). 

77. The surrender of Lee was soon followed by that of 
the other Confederate generals, and tlie great civil war was 
at an end, having been brouglit to a close by the most per- 
severing and gigantic efforts ever put forth by any nation. 
Through all disasters and discouragements, the patriotic 
and high-minded president had resolutely striven to save 
the integrity of tlie country, a,nd had won the esteem and 
affection of all by his conscientious devotion to this noble 
cause. On the first of January, 1863, he had issued his 
memorable emancipaliou proclamation, giving freedom to' 
all the slaves in the Confederate States, excepting in 
such portions as were occupied by the national troops. 
By this more than three millions of slaves were declared 
free. 

78. Having been re-elected president in the fall of 1864, 
he had served but a few weeks of his second term, when, in 
less than one week after Lee’s surrender, he was assassinated 
by a desperado acting in sympathy with the Confederate 
cause (April 14). The intelligence of this sad event illed 
every loyal heart throughout the land with sorrow and 
dismay, and for several weeks all the great cities throughout 
the North were draped in badges aiid emblems of mourning. 

^ The funeral cortege was followed by hundreds of tliousands 
of the citizens of the republic, as it wended its way from 
the capital to Springfield, the former home of the deceased 

How did the rebellion end? What Is remarked of President Lincoln? 
What proclamation did he Issue in January, 1868 ? What was its effect f 
78. When and by whom was Abraham Idncoln assassinated? What was the 
result ? 
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presideiitj — tlieiicefortli to be rendered sacred as Iiis burial- 
place. 

79. Johnson’s Administration ( 1SG5 - 18G0).— 
Andrew Johnson became president by the death of xibraluim 
Lincoln, April 15. The assassin of the late president was 
pursued, and refusing to surrender, was shot. Most of his* 
accomplices were apprehended, and, after trial, were hung 
Jefferson president of the late Confederacy, who had 
fled to Georgia, was arrested; but, after a long confinenient 
in Eortress Monroe, was released. A resolution of Congress 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution, abolishing 
vSlavery, having been approved by the requisite nuni])er 
of states, slavery was declared to be abolished (Dec. 18th, 
1805). At this time the national debt amounted to about 
$2,700,000,000. 

80. Notwithstanding the veto of the president, the ^^re- 
construction act” was passed, admitting the states recently 
iji rebellion to their former paidicipation in the govern- 
iiicnt, on the adoption of republican constitutions, and the 
election, by the suffrages of both white and black citizens, 
of representatives, who had not been concerned in the 
rebellion. Under this law, most of the states have formally 
returned to their allegiance^ and are now (1869) represented 
in Congress. During the year 1867, NelrasJca was admitted 
into the Union, and the territorial possessions of the United 
States were increased by the purchase of Eussian America, 
to which the name. Alasha was given. In the fell of 18G8, 
General Grant and Schuyler Golf ax were elected president 
and vice-i3resident, respectively, of the United States. 


^ 70. Vlio sncceecletl Lincoln in the presidency? What was done with the assas- 
sin ol’ the President, and his accomplices ? With Jeflerson Davis ? How was 
slavery abolished ? What did the national debt amount to ? 

80. What was the ‘‘ reconstniction act IIow was it passed ? What were its 
chivf provisions ? What has resulted tVom it ? What new state was admitted in 
ISfiT '{ What territory was purchased ? Who were elected President and Vice- 
President in 1868 ? 
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Mexico. 

8L Mexico was inlmbited, previous to tlie discovery of 
America, by a race called the Aztec^^ and had risen to a 
condition of considerable civilization and splendor. It bad 
-its orators and poets, its sculptors and architects ; and th * 
mighty ruins which still greet the traveller amid the 
overgrowing forests, attest the genius and enterprise of its 
inhabitants. As already stated, this greiit nation was 
subdued by a few Spaniards under Cortez, a bold and jin- 
scnipiiloiis leader, and became a Spanish province (1521). 

82 . It thus remained for three centuries; but bitter 
dissensions grew up between the Spaniards and the Creoles 
and mixed races, and the government was frequently 
tlireateiied with insurrection. This was particularly the 
casfe during the troubles in Spain occasioned by the Penin- 
sular war; but the viceroy succeeded in crushing the various 
chiefs who sprang up, and preserved the government from 
overthrow (1811). 

83 . The "revolutionary movement, however, soon com- 
menced again ; and Ikirbide {e4oor'be4ha) became emperor 
in 1822, but in consequence of a tyrannical abuse of power 
was obliged to abdicate. This was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the independence of Mexico (1824), which was 
soon acknowledged by all the principal foreign nations 
except Spain (1825), A government was then organized 
on the plan of that of the United States; but its benefits 
were entirely prevented by the ceaseless intrigues of the 
military leaders, each ambitious to acquire the supreme 
authority, and constantly plotting revolution to overturn 
the established government. 

81. By wliom' was Mexico inhabited previous to the discovery of America? 
What is said of the Aztecs ? By whom was Mexico subdued ? 

82. How long did it remain a province of Spain? What dissensions arose? 
When were there insurrections ? How were they subdued ? 

S3. Who became emperor in 18S^? What followed ? When was the independ* 
euce of Mexico acknowledged by foreign nations ? What government was organ- 
ized ? How wore its beiieilts prevented ? 
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84 . Prominent among these was Santa Anna, whose 
remarkable career presents a singular series of yicissitiides. 
Eepeatedly made president or dictator, lie has as often been 
deposed and driyen into exile. During the war with the 
TJnited States (1846-7), he was at the head of the govern- 
ment, and experienced a succession of disastrous defeats, 
resulting in the total prostration of the Mexican republic 
to the power of the TJnited States. 

85 . Since his final deposition and banishment in 1855, 
Mexico has been a constant scene of strife and anarchy ; 
and during the civil war waged by the rival chiefs Miramon 
{me^rali-nion) and Juarez {litvali'rez), such acts of flagrant 
injustice were committed against foreigners, that Great 
Dritain, France, and Spain sent fleets into the Gulf of 
Mexico, to enforce satisfaction. The allied forces were 
about to proceed against the capital, when a treaty was 
entered into with the provisional government of Mexico by 
all the allies except France (1862). 

86. In April, 1862, the French emperor declared war 
against Mexico, then under the government of Juarez, and 
having sent a considerable force there, captured Pnella. 
(1803), and compelling Juarez to flee, took possession of 
the country. He then invited the Archduke Maximilian, 
brother of the emperor of Austria, to take the imperial 
throne of Mexico, which was accepted in 1864. It was, 
however, soon overturned by an insurrectionary movement 
under Juarez, who, gaining possession of the emperor, 
caused him to be shot (June 19, 1867). Since then, the 
country has continued under the rule of that successful 
popular leader. 

Oeoteal Amebica. 

87. Central America, like Mexico, was formerly inhabited 

84. Who was prominent among the Mexican leaders ? What is said of Santa 
■A-iinE ?■, 

85. What led to the interference of Great Britain, France, and Spain ? What 

treaty was made ? i 

SO. What was done by the French' emperor? Who was made emperor of 
Mexico ? How and by tX^hom was he deposed ? What followed ? 
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by the Aztecs, the massi?e niias of whose cities 
ish the traveller amid itsliixnrmMt tropical fore 
subdued by the Spuiiiards booh after the coiK|ues 
and reiiudned in their possession until 18^1, whc 
a part of the dominioiia of the Mexican eniper 
After his fall (18*28) the five states of Gnatema' 
*mah'yji)y llondidrasj Kiearagua {nik-a-m¥y 
SalvacloTj and Costa llica {rekah)^ formed a fee 
with the title of the United States of Centra 
In 1839 the union was dissolved, and the sfcii 
independent republics. Belize {ha-leez')^ siiic< 
been in the undisputed possession of Great I 
the Mosquito Kingdom is an independent I] 
under British protection. 


■ The West Iedies. . ■ 

88. These islands were discovered ])y Colun 
first voyage {lA{)2)JjmnaliaHii or San Salvador 
first spot of the new world on wind) he landec 
covery of these islands gave to the Spaniards tl 
right which they claimed to tlieir possession. All 
islands were soon colonized by them; and siid 
harsh and cruel treatment of tlie mild and 
aborigines, that the latter soon became almc 
Their places as slaves were then supplied by tl 
nate negroes, kidnapped from their homes in A; 
smaller islands, left uninhabited, became places 
for the pirates, called Buccaneers, who swarm 
Card, bean {car-iMd an) Sea and the Gulf of 1: 
made navigation subject to great peiil and disas 

89. Chiha, still in the possession of Spain, was i 
17G2 by the British ; and Havana was taken at 

87. By whom was Central America formerly inhabited, ? By wh€ 
diied ? V\’hat happened in IS'U *? In 18*23 ? When was the union dis 
is said of Belize I* Of the Mosquito kingdom? 

88. Who discovered the West Indies ? W^hich of them were co 
Spaniards f What was their treatment of the natives ? Who were tl 
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of the bayonet. It was, however, given back the next year 
Sir Francis Drake distinguished himself for several success- 
ful attacks on the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, 
particularly Porto Rico. Jamaica was colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1509 ; and by means of the enforced labor of 
the Indians, and subsequently of the negroes, great qiiaiiti 
ties of sugar, cotton and other rich products, were raised. 
It was taken by an expedition under Admiral Penn and 
Gen. Venables, sent out by Cromwell in 1655. In 1834, the 
slaves were emancipated by the British government, but 
were bound as apprentices to their former masters. In 
1865, a negro insurrection broke out, but was put down by 
the prompt and terribly severe measures of Goveimor Eyre 
(Ire). 

90. Ilayti {hJtee), or Eis-panJ-o'la {Little Syain) was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492, and remained the undis- 
puted property of Spain until 1697, when the western part 
of the island was surrendered to France. The latter part 
attained a high degree of prosperity, while the Spanish set- 
tlements languished and declined. In 1790, the population 
of the island was estimated at 550,000, a large part of whom 
were negro slaves. During the French revolution (1794)^ 
the negroes found an heroic champion in one of their 
number named ToussalnW Oiimrture {to J sang loJver-tnre)^ 
who contended for a long time, with great success, against 
the white oppressors of his race, finally proclaiming him- 
self Emperor of Eaytiy in imitation of ISTapoleon. At last 
taken prisoner by the French, he was sent to France, and 
was confined in prison, where he died after ten months^ 
captivity (1803). 

91. The sad fate of this man, the greatest and noblest;^ 


89. By whom was Cuba attacked in 1762 ? What was done by Drake i Give a 

sketch of the history of Jamaica. ■ 

90. By whom was Hayti discovered ? What happened in 1773? What was the 
population m 1790 ? Give the history of Toussaint L’Oiiverture. 

V is remarked of his fate ? When was the Ilaytien Kepiihlic estab- 

iiBhed ? The Repiiblic of St. Domingo ? Who was Sonloiique ? What title did he 
assume ? When did he abdicate ? 
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of tlie negroes mentioned in history; has reflected undying 
disgrace upon Xapoleoii I., by whom he was thus cruelly 
treated for following liis example^ but with a much more 
patriotic devotion to his country and his race. After many 
years of trouble (.1822), the Haytimi RejmUic was estab- 
lished, to whicli the Spanish portion of the island was 
annexed. In 1844, the inhabitants of the latter, by a 
successful insurrection, formed themselves into a separate 
republic, under the name of 8L Domingo. A few years 
afterward (1849), Soulouqiie {soo4oo¥)^ikt president of the 
Ilaytien republic, made an unsuccessful attempt to subju- 
gate St Domingo; but the nest year he succeeded in 
making himself emperor of Hayti, with the title of Faustin 
L In 1859, however, he was compelled to abdicate, and the 
republic was restored* 
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:A.:.D. ■■ ■ ' 

1492. Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

1497. Mainland of North America reached by John Cabot 

1498. Mainland of South America reached by Columbus. 

1499. Voyage of Vespucci and Ojeda. 

1500. Coast of Brazil reached by Cabral. 

1512. Discovery of Florida by Ponce de Leon. 

1513. Pacific Ocean first seen by Balboa, 

1519-22. Voyage of Magellan. 

1521. Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 

1524. Coast of North America explored by Verrazzani. 

1530. Rio de la Plata explored by Sebastian Cabot. 

1583. Conquest of Peru by Pizarro. 

1534, Gulf and river of St. Lawrence discovered by Cartier, 

1539. Amazon River explored by Orellana, 

1541. Mississippi River discovered by De Soto. 

“ Santiago, Chili, founded by Valdivia. 

1505. St. Augustine, Florida, founded by the Spaniards. 

1580. Buenos Ayres founded by the Spaniards. 

1585. First English Colony on the island of Roanoke. 

1005. Port Royal, Acadia, settled by De Monts. 

1G07. Virginia (1.) settled at Jamestown by the English. 

1008. Quebec settled by the French under Champlain. 

1009. The Hudson River discovered by the Dutch under Hudson. 
1014. New York (11.) settled by the Dutch at New Amsterdam. 
1020. Massachusetts (HI.) settled by the Puritans at Plymoutlk 
1023. New Hampshire (IV.) settled by the English. 

1030. Boston settled by the English. 

1033. Connecticut (V.) settled by emigrants from Massachusetts. 

1034. Maryland (VI.) settled by the English Catholics. 

1030. Rhode Island (VII.) settled by Roger Williams. 

1038. Delaware (VIII.) settled by the Swedes. 

1050. North Carolina (IX.) settled by emigrants from Virginia. 
1004. New Netherlands taken by the English. 

“ New Jersey (X.) settled by the English at Elizabethtown. 
1070. South Carolina (XI.) settled by the English. 

1082. Pennsylvania (XII.) settled by the Quakers under Penn. 
1091. Mouth of the Mississippi discovered by La Salle. 

1710. Port Royal taken by the English, and named Annapolis. 

1732. George Washington born in Virginia, (February 22). 

1733. Georgia (XIII.) settled by the English at Savannah. 
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Commencement of the French and Indian War. 

. Quebec taken by tiie English. Death of General Wolfe. 

. Treaty of Paris. Canada given up to the English. 

. Passage of the Stamp Act. 

. The tea thrown ovei-board at Boston. 

. The FM (hnUmntal Oongrm met at Philadelphia. 

. Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill,. 

Montgomery slain at Quebec. 

. Declaration of American Independence (July 4th). 

Battles of Long Island and Trenton. 

. Battles of Chad’s Ford and Germantown. ' 

Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga (October 17th). 

. American independence acknowdedged by France. 

Battle of Monmouth. 

, Repulse of the Americans and French at Savannah. 

. Charleston taken by the British. 

Gates defeated by Cornwallis at Camden. 

Treason of Benedict Arnold. 

. Greene’s Campaign in the South. 

Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown (October 19th). 

. Independence of U. S. ackiiowledgecl by Great Britain. 
Constitution of IJ. S. adopted by the Convention at Phila* 
delphia. 

Washington (I.) the first President of the United States. 

admitted into the Union. 

KentvFky admitted into the Union. 

Tennessee admitted into the Union. 

J ohn Adams (II.) President of the United States. 

Death of Washington. 

Capital of U. S. removed from Philadelphia to Washington. 
Thomas Jefferson (HI.) President of the United States. 
Louisiana purchased from France. 

Death of Toussaint L’Ouvertiire in prison in France. 

James Madison (IV,) President of the United States. 

Victory over the Indians at Tippecanoe by General Harrison. 
War declared by the United States against Great Britain. 
Surrender of Detroit by General Hull. 

Perry’s victoiy on Lake Erie. 

Victory at the Thames by General Harrison. 

Battles of Chippewa and Lundy Lane. 

The city of Washington taken by General Ross. 

Treaty of peace signed at Ghent. 
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1815. Victory over the British -at Hew Orleans by Jackson. 

1817. James Monroe (V.) President of the United States. 

1820. Passage of the Mmouri Go^mpromm bill. 

1826, Independence of Peru acknowledged by Spain. 

1825. John Quincy Adams (VI.) President of the United States, 

** Independ-ence of Mexico acknowledged. 

1829. Andrew Jackson (VII.) President of the United States. 

1835. War with the Seminoles in Florida. 

1837. Martin Van Buren (VIII.) President of the United States. 

“ Defeat of the Seminoles by Taylor. 

1841. William Henry Harrison (IX.) President of the United States. 
“ John Tyler (X.) President of the United States. 

1842. The war with the Seminoles terminated. 

1845. J ames K, Polk (XI.) President Of the United States. 

“ Texas admitted into the Union. 

1846. Commencement of war between the United States and Mexico 

1847. Victory over Santa Anna by Taylor at Buena Vista. 

“ The city of Mexico taken by General Scott. 

1848. Treaty of peace between the United States and Mexico. 

1849. Zachary Taylor (XII.) President of the United States* 

1850. Death of President Taylor. 

“ Millard Fillmore (XIII.) President of the United States. 

“ California admitted into the Union. 

“ Soulouque [Faustin I) Emperor of Hayti. 

1853. Franklin Pierce (XIV.) President of the United States. 

1854. Passage of Kansas and Hehraska hill. 

1857. James Buchanan (XV.) President of the United States, 

1859. Abdication of Soulouque, Emperor of Hayti. 

1860. Secession ordinance passed by South Carolina, 

1861. Secession ordinances passed by ten other States. 

“ Abraham Lincoln (I^I) President of the United States. 

“ Beginning of the great war of the Bebellion. 

“ First battle of Bull Run. 

1862. Hew Orleans taken by the Unionists. 

“ The Seven Days’ battles under McClellan. 

Defeat of the Union army at Bull Run. 

“ Victory over the Confederates at Antietam by McClellan. 

“ War declared against Mexico by Prance, 

1863. Emancipation proclamation issued by President Lincoln, 

“ Victory gained by Rosecrans at Murfreesboro. 

“ Defeat of the Unionists at Chancellorsville. 

Defeat of the Confederates under Lee at Gettysbm-g. 
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1S08. Yicksbiirg taken by General Grant. 

1SG4„ Campaign of Grant in Yirginia. Petersburg besieged. 

Atlanta taken by General Slierman. 

Battle of Kasliville. Confederates defeated by Tbomas. 
1805. SuiTender of General Lee. End of the Rebellion. 
Assassination of President Lincoln. 

** Andrew Johnson (XYII.) President of the United States. 
Slavery abolished throughout the United States. 

1807. Reconstruction Bill passed by Congress, 

** The Emperor Maximilian shot in Mexico. 

1868, Election of General Grant and Sehuyler Colfax, President and 
Yice-President of the United States, 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

:PA»I 

1. What important voyages were made to America in the 15th century ? 237“234-359 

2. What important voyages were made in the Kith century ? 360-301 

301 
801 ''' 
369 . 
303 
304;''„ 
36 . 5 .' 
306 .' 


3, Give a sketch of the colonial histoiy of Virginia . 


301 


5. Of New Hampshire — 

7. Of Rhode Island 

9. Of New Jersey 

11. Of Pennsylvania 

13. Of Georgia 

15. Of Louisiana 


4. Of Massachusetts 

6. Of Connecticut 362 

8 Of New York 363-363 

10. Of Maryland 363-364 

12. Of Delaware 364-365 

14, Of North and South Carolina.. 860-365 

16. What French colonics were estahlished in America? — 365-366 

17. What did the Portuguese accomplish in America ? 366-367 

18. Who was Pizarro, and what did ho accomplish ? 367 368 

19. What else was accomplished for Spain in South America ? — 368 

20. In what wars did the British colonies of America suffer? 270-301 

•21, Give a sketch of the causes of the Revolutionary war 369-370 

22. What military events took place before Independence was declared ?.. 370-371 

23. Give an account of those that occurred in Massachusetts 370-871 

24. Give an account of the other events of the year 1775 870-371 

25. What events of importance took place in 1776 ? 371-373 

2Sk Describe the battle of Long Island and Washington’s retreat to Penna. 371 

27. What were the important events of 1777 ? 371-372-373 

28. Describe Washington’s contests with General Howe 371-372 

29. Give an account of the invasion and surrender of Burgoyne 372-373 

30. Give an account of the events of 1778 373 

31. Give an account of the events of 1779 373 

32. Give an account of the events of 1780 373-374 

83. Give an account of the events of 1781, and close of the war 374 

34. What is said of the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution ?.. . 374-375 

35. Give an outline of the events of Washington’s administration 375 

36. Of John Adams’s 375 37. Of Jefferson’s 875-876 

88. What were the causes of the second war with England ? .876 

39. Give a sketch of the military events previous to 1813 .876 

40. Give a sketch of the military events of 1813 376 

41. Give a sketch of the military events of 1814 ... 377-;i7S 

42. Give a sketch of the naval events of the war 376-377-275 

43. What were the important events of Monroe’s administration ? 378-379 

44 . Of John Q. Adams’s ? 379 45. Of Jackson’s? 379-380 

46. Of Van Buren’s ? 380 47. Of Tyler’s? 380 

48. Give the cause and commencement of the Mexican war 3$0~3S1 

49, Give an account of the events of 1846 

60, Give an account of the events of 1847 *381 -382 

51 . When was a treaty made, and what were its terms ? 382 

52. What were the events of Taylor’s and Fillmore’s administration ? 382 

63. Of Pierce’s?....,......,... 382-383 64. Of Buchanan’s ? 383-3S4 

55. Relate the causes which led to the “ Great Civil War” 384-386 

56. What did the Confederates do before the inauguration of Lincoln ? . . . . 385 

57. VTiat afterward occurred before McClellan took command ? 385 

6S, Gi ve an account of McClellan’s movements, 3S5-3S6- 387 

59. Give an account of the operations in Missouri 386 

60. Give an account of the operations in Louisiana 386 
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61. Give an accoimt of operations previons to 1865 386-381 

6g, Give an accoant of Bumsicle’s operations...,, ... .......... .... 387 

63. Of PopeV 3ST 64. Of Hooker’s 387 

Of Banks's '■ 66. Of HoBecnins’a 387 

61 Of Grant’s ^-387~as8 ' '■ 68. Of Shericlaii’s ........... 388 

m. Of Sherman's .388-389 .70. Of Thomas’s 388 

7!. What were the eloslng events of the ■war?...,.., ... ..... 389 

13. What had President Lincoln clone in reference to the slaves I.,..., .. ... 389 

11. What can yon state of Lincoln’s character, acts, and death ?. 389 

74. Name the inineipal events of Johnson’s administration 390 

17. Give, as far as yon can, the history of slavery in the TJ. S S79-383-389-39C 

76. By whom was Johnson sncceeded in the Presidency ? ....... 390 

77. Give the history of Mexico previous to the discovery of America 391 

78. Its subsequent history to the establishment of its independence. . ..... 391 

79. Give a sketch of the career of Santa Anna 381-382-392 

80. Wliat treaty was made by Mexico in 1862?. 392 

81. What eircnmstances led to the making of the treaty ? 392 

82. Give the subsequent history of Mexico..., .. 892 

83. Give the Mstoi-y of Central America previona to 1821 392-393 

8^1. Give the aubseqnent history of Central America. 393 

85. What can you state of Belize and the Mosquito kingdom ? 393 

86. 'What events in the life of Columbus can you mention? 359-367-368-893 

87. By w’hat right does Spain hold many islands of the West Indies ? 393 

88. What account can you give of the Buccaneers ? 393 

89. What history can you give of the Island of Cuba? 393-394 

90. State all the facts you can in relation to Jamaica 

91. Give the history of Hayti, or Hispaniola. 

92. Give the facts in relation to Toussaint L’Ouverture ; 

93. Name, in chronological order, the most proipinent facts in American 

history of the 15ih ceniury 

94. Name, in order, those of the 16th century, 

95. Name, in ordei, those of the 17th century, 

96. Name, in order, those of the 18th century. 

97. Name, in order, those of the 19th century. 
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396 

396 

39f>-397 

397-398 




PAGE PAGE 

A* Albert IX 218 

AbbasWes 152 Albert. Prince ... 278, 2S0 

Abbe dc FleiPry 302 Albiijenses 191,102 

Abd-cI-Ka'der 319 Albigeoits {al'be-zkwah) 191 

Ab^'diil 2 ¥‘AiZ' .......................... 352 Al'bo-in ^ IM 

Ab-er-cronPbie, Sir Riilph 273 Alcibiadcs 45 

Abonkir 310 Alenin {ai'kwln) 145 

Ad)ra-ham 2U A-lep'po 138 

A-biPbe*ker 15U Abex-an'der the Great 51, 53, 54, 55 

Ab-y!**siiPi-a 280 Alexander II. of Russia 343 

A-ca'di-a 355 Alexander III.. King- of Scotland... 171 

Ac-ar-na'oi-a Alexander VI.. Pope 286 

A-clne'an League 59 Alexander Se-ve''nis.. 116 

Achaia ta-ArdyGA.) 34 Al-ex-an'dri-a 53,84,96,115,135, 309 

Achaia, a Roman province 61 Al-fon'so II, of Aragon 285 

Achilles 3t Al-foiPso III. of Portugal 227 

Acre icdker) 20S, 210, 310 Alfonso VI. of Portugal 227 

Act of Conformity 240 .'\lfonso X. of Portugal 225 

Actiiim {(tk'she-vm) IIX) Alfred the Great 157 

Adams, John 375, 379 Al-geb-i-a, Conquest of 319 

Adams, John Ouhicy 3T9 Algiers 378 

Ad'di'Son 267 Al-hapPhra 227 

A-doKphus. King of the Goths 125 Ali («////<?). 150 

Adolpiius, Gustavus 327, 33S Al-le-man'ai 143 

AMri-an 111,112 AlTi-a River 73 

A-dri-an-o'pIe 123, 139 Af'nia 279 

A-dH-aPic, Weddingthe 222 A\nm<4Xo ial-maJdgro) 368 

gHlgean {e-rfe'w)) Sea 31, 31) A1 Mansur {mati-soor') 152 

iE^gos-poPa-mop 45, 48 Alps 80,214, 310 

A5'Ii-a Cap-i-to-li'na 112 Alsace ^97 

Atl-miFi'US . 80,84 Altai (aAtiO 134 

AE-odi-ans, Migration of 35 AFtorf 217 

iS'qui-ana 71 Alva, Duke of 336 

Aetius . 126 Alyatt.es 17 

AS-todi-a ^ A-maFti 224 

AS-todi-an League.,,, 59 A-mS^sis 21 

Af-ghaii-is-tanC 278 AnFa-xon 367 

Afri-ca 11,125135,153,227,393 America 270, 359 

A-gath'o-clSs 78 America, North, 147, 234, 241, 25S, 271 270 

Age of Despots 38 359 

Agesilaus (a-fes-eda^itfi) 48, 49 America, South.. . 234, 369, 366, 367, 368 

ALdneourt (afiti-GOuri) 179, 199 Amerigo Vespucci (ak-ma-re'go ves-pood- 

A^gis ^,59 eke) 359, 368 

Agnadcllo {m-yah-deVlo) 287 American Colonies 269, 272,361 

A-gra'ri-an Laws 70, 8(> Amd-das 360 

A-gric'o-la 110 Amiens Treaty of. .. 273, 311 

Ag-ri-gen'tum 61 A'mir-al-ma 151 

^g-rip-pidia 107 Am'mon 31 

A-has-u-e'rns 82 A-moor' River. 343 

AlFri-man 33 Am-phic-ty-oude Council 61, 62 

Aix-la-Chapelle (aA*ea loh sha-pel')\^ Am-phip'o-lis .44,60 

270, 303, 329 Am-'eter-dam, * 300 

Ak^'bah 161 Ara'u-rath 139 

Alabama ial-ali-hah'maJi).. 377, 378, 385 Aniens Martius 68 

A1 'a-ric 1^, An^gles 147 

A-las'ka 390 Anjou {akWjoo). 187 

Albany (< 2 ^^^F^a-ne) 363 An-nap'o-lis 365, 366 

ALbe-marle', Duke of. 259 Anne, Queen of England,. , 263, 265, 266 

Albert L 217, 219 Anne of Austria — 29^ 
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Anne Boleyn {an bul'en). . .. 2‘)5, 336, 237 

Anne, Duciliess of Brittany 285, 266 

Anne of Gleves 237 

An'son, Commodore 26S 

Antalcidas (an-tal'se-das) 48 

Antietam (an-te'tam) 387 

An-ti^?'o-nus 67, C8 

Antigoims Do'pon 60 

Antigonus Go-iia'tas .... 59 

An'ti-och, founded by Seleuciis 58 

An-ti'o-chus the Great 83, 93 

Aii-tip'a-ter 51,56, 57 

Aiifoinctte, Made {an4wah'net') "3(H^W8 

An-to-ni'niis Pi'us 113 

Antoninus, Marcus Au-re'li-us. . 112, 113 

An'to-ny, Mark 98, 99, lOU 

Ant/werp 836 

A-pohlo, Oi’aclc and Temple of 

Ap'pi-us Clau'di'US ’ 72 

A’piiTi-a 233 

Aquitaine (ak-we^ain') 143 

Ar-a-bePla Stuart 245 

A-ra'bi-a 23, 24, 55, 150 

Ar'a-go .* 319 

Ar'a*gon 193, 334, 225 

A'ram 26 

A-ra^tiis of Sicyon (siffh'e-071) 59, 60 

Avbela {ar-be'lah) 54 

A^-ca'di-a 34 

Ar-caMi-us 124, 131 

Archangel {ark-an' ge!) 239 

Archimedes {ar-ke-me' dlz) 78, SI 

Archons {nr'koiiH) 37 

Ardesher {ard-e-sher') 116 

A-re-op'a-gus 37 

Argentine {ar-jen-teen,') Republic. ... 368 

Argo 35 

Adgo-lis 34, 36 

Ar-go-nautde Expedition 35 

Ar'gos 36, 45, 48, 77 

Aristides {ar-is4i' dlz) 41, 42,43 

Ar-is-to-budus 93 

Aristobulus 11 ,.93 

Aristotle {ar'U4oUel) .. . 61 

Arles (mi) 146 

Ar-madla, Invincible . 241 

Ar-nie'ni-a 92, 96 

Ar-mind-us 105 

Arnold, Benedict 371, 873 

Arnold of Winkelried (win/kel-reed) 219 

Artaphernes {ar4ah-pJmr'Mz) ....... 39 

Artaxerxes I. {ar4az-erx'ez) 82, 43 

Artaxerxes II 46 

Arthur, King 148 

Arthur, Prince 167, 234 

Artois {ar4wah)^ Count of. 318 

As'ca-lon 207 

Ascham, Roger (as'kam) 238 

As'dru-bal, 81 

Ashdlod...., 26 

Ashley, River. ' 3fj5 ! 

Ash'ur 14 

Asia ia'she-ah).., 11, 136,222 

A sia Minor. 17, 84 

As'ke-lon. .... ........ 26 

As-mo-me'an Dynasty.. .. . ... i.. ... 93 

As'pern, Battle of 313 

As-syrd-a " 14 

Assyrians ■■17 


PAGE 

As-tra-chan^ {-Mji) or As-tra-can'. . . . 350 

Astrology 23 

Astronomy 152, 255 

As-tudi-as 225 

Astyages {as4i' ah-jez) 17 

Ath'el-stan 157 

AtIPens 37 

At Vos, Mt 39 

At-ian'tic 25, 146 

Atlantic Cable 280 

At'ta-lus 83, 84 

Attica (at/te-kah) 34, 37, 41, 44 

Attila (at'te-lah) 125, 126, 220 

Augsburg (ougs'boorg) 214, 326 

Augustan Age of England 267 

Augustan Age of French Literature .‘J02 

Au'gnstiiie, ‘8t - 360 

Au-gus'tus 104, 105 

Aii-gusdu-Ius, Romdi-Ius 127 

Au-redi-an 119, 120 

Au*redi-us, Marcus 112, 113 

Ausder-litz 311 

Aiis-tra'si-a (slie-aK) 343 

Austria. 217, 296, 312, 330 

Austrian Succession, War of, 269, 3{];3, 328 

Avars ia-varz') 133, 134, 145 

Avignon {ah-vl7i'7jong).,. . 192,194, 225 

Az'tecs.., 391,393 


Ba'hel 

Bab'y-lon 

Bah-y-lo'ni-a 

Ba'con 244, S 

Bac/td-a 

Baden (bah'deri) S 

Bag'dad 136, 152, 1 

Bailly (baJd-ye^) 

Bai'a-zet 1 

BajazetlT S 

Bukik-la'va ■ 2 

Bal-bidus 1 

Bal-bo'a ‘i 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders 138, 2 

Badi-ol, John 171, 1 

Baltic 1 

Baltimore g 

Banks, General g 

Ban'nock-biira 1 

Bar-badloes S 

Barbaric Monarchies, Map of.. facing 3 
Bar-ba-ros'sa, Frederick, 208, 215, 216, i 

Barbarossa, the Pirate g 

Barebonc, Praise-God S 

Bardow g 

Bar'nct 3 

Ba'silll 1 

Bastile {bahs4eer) g 

Batavian Republic g 

Ba-vadi-a 218, 269, g 

BSy'ard, Chevalier 287, 288, £ 

Beauharnais (bo-aj'-na'} Horteiise g 

Beckdt, ’’J'homas a 163, 104, 1 

Bel or Bedus 

Belgium (beL'je-um) 303, :■ 

Bel-grade' 328, g 

Bel-i-sad’i-us 132, 1 

Belize {ba4eez').. g 

Bel-shazdar 
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Be'mis (or Bern 'iti) Heights 3T3 

Jk*ii'c-dek, Murjjhul 

7(1 

. .Boii-e-voB'" m . S-M 

B.'is^al (fm-^gawr) 

Bcn-ha'tlacl 

Beii'iiinij-tou 3T3 

Berosi im {im'-e-ze^m) 315 

Ber'geo.. ^ ^16, 

Berkley, Lord StS 

Ber-W, orBerdin 313, 830 

Ber-mi-dotr.e*' 

Berne 844 

Be-ro'BUS*. * ,14 

■.■Ber'tiia, \ 188 

Bible, English m 

Bi-thyn'i-a, 84,130 

Black Prince.. 1T4, Ho,. 191, 1U8, 335, 335 

Blackheaih ITT 

Blake, Adniiral 354, 355, 255 

Blanche of Castile {km4eel') 193 

Blenheim ihleiVhhm) 3(»fJ, 338 

Biucher {bioo'ker) 815, m2 

Bffiotia (be-o’nhe-ulL) 34, 59 

Bo-he'mi-a 318 

Bu'he-mond, Coant of Tarentum 30T 

Bo-les'las 3;B 

Boleyn, Anne (dfd'en^ an).. 2:35, 33(1, 23T 

Bolingbroke {bid^ing-bruk) 3l>7 

Bol'i-var 8(>8 

Bo-liv'i-a 3(>8 

Bu'na-parte, Napoleon, 2T3, 3T4, 2T5, 

817, 375, 8TI>. 

Bonaparte, Jer-ome' 812 

Bonaparte, Joseph 311,313 

Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, 311, 330,331, 
337, 345 

Bond-face VIIL, Pope 1S3, 184 

Book of Coniuiou Prayer 3:kS 

Bordeaux (bor-do^) 194 

Bor'gi-n, Gesar 285 

Borodiito (bor-(hde'no) 314 

Borussi (bo-roos'&l) 331 

Bo-rye''tho-nSa 134, 130 

Boed)o-rus 32, 130 

Boston 301, 363, 309, 371 

Boshvorth Field 184 

Both'ni-a 839 

Bouillon (boo-eel-pongOf Godfrey of. . 207 

Boulogne 330 

Boiir'bon, the Constable of. 288, 289 

Boyne. Battle of the 264 

Boz/.arri.s (bot-mr‘ris) a53 

Brad^dock, General 270 

BratPshaw 253, 258 

Bra-garPiia 346, 347 

Bragg. General, 3S7, 388 

Braii'den-bnrg. 331 

■•BrarPd3’‘-wine Creek 372 

Brasd-das 44 

Bmzil ibrah-zeel') 313, 349, 3(56, 36S 

Breed’s Hill 370 

Brem^'en 216, 3(4 

Brendnis 59,73 

Britain 25, 94, 107, 110, 114, 147 

BriPta-ny 187 

Brook'lyn 371 

Brougham (broo^am) 276 

Brown, John 383 ! 
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Bruce, Ilobert. 171, 172, 173 

Bruges or broozke) 216 

Brtm-diPsi-nm {-zhe-uni} 95 

Brus^seis 336 

Bru'ttis, Jimiua 68 

Brutus, Marcus 97, 99 

Buccaneers... 3',)3 

Bu-chan'‘an, George 247 

Buchanan, James dm 

Buckle (bmk^d^ 281 

Buena Vwt& (bwa'nak vees'Sah) 381 

Buenos Ayres {bo'nus a'riz) 368 

Bulgarians. 13:1, 151, 206 

Bull Bun 383, 387 

Buhver (biWwer) 2Sl 

Bunker Hill,. 370 

Bua'yan, John 262 

Burgoynufittf r-g)rei?P;,General, 272,372,373 

Bnr%mn-dy 143, 146, 187 

Burke, Edmund. 273 

Burns. 276 

Burnside, General 387 

Bute, Lord. 271 

Butler, Samuel. 262 

Butler, General... 386 

By'ron, Lord. 276, 277, 353 

Byk'an-tine Empire 131 

Byzantium {be-zafi'ake-um) 42, 122 

C. 

Cabal, the .. .... .... 259 

Cab'ot, John .... 234, 359 

Cabot, Sebastian 234,359,368 

Ca-bral' 348, 366 

Cabu 1 ikah-booV) 278 

Cade, Jack 181 

Ca-de''sia 160 

Cadiz {ka'diz). 25 

Cufsar, Julius. ... .93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99 

Cffisars, the Twelve ....... ... ill 

Cairo IM'ro) ...... 153, 309 

Ca-la'bri-a ... . . — 223 

Calais (Wia). 174, 196, 239, 291 

Caded 160 

California 381, 382 

Ca-lig'u-la, Cains.... 106, lOS, 110, 114 

CaPvin ;J44 

Cam-by'aSs. 21, 24,29,31 

Cam'den 374 

Ca-mil'Jus 72,74,75 

Cam-padii-a 83, 110 

Campbell, Sir Col'in 279 

Campo Formio, Treaty of 309 

Canada. . . 270, 278, 303, 366, 371, 372, 380 

Ca-na'i-iee 25 

Cannte {kan^ne) 80, 81 

Cannes {kan) 316 

Cannon 154, 174 

Ca-nossa 215 

Can-ton' 280 

Ca-nute' the Great i, 159 

Cap'et, Hugh (or kd'pet),, 147, 187 

Capetian Dynasty 147 

Oa'po d’Is'tri-a 353 

Cap-pa-do 'cia {~$he~ah) 84 , 118 

OB^pre-m 106, lOS 

Cap'U'a 81, 91 

Car-arcalla ..." 115 

Ca-rac'tii-cus. 101 
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Cardinal cle Retz {rUtz) 399 

Cur-ib-be'an Sea 398 

Ca-ri'nn8 120 

Carlisle (kar-rde') 172 

Car'lo-mau 144 

Car-lo-vin'gi>aii Dynasty 144, 230 

Car-lyle' 281 

Oar-o>libxa 300 

Caroline of Brunswick 270 

Carr, Robert 240 

Oar'te-ret, Sir George 303 

Car'thage, 21), 77, 78, 70, 80, 81, 82, 85, 80 
120,151 

Car-tha-ge'na 208 

Cartier (kar-te-a') ; 300 

Cas'pi-an 10, 31, 91 

Cas-san'der 67, 58 

Caa'si-inor, John 334 

Cassius {k<mh'e'Uii) 94, 97, 98, 99 

Cassius, SpurhiB.'. • 70 

Castile (ca.'i-fed') 225, 237 

Catharine de' Medici {med'e-che). 290, 292, 
.293, 294 

Catharine of Ar'a-goii 234 

Catharine I. of Russia . . . . : 312, 351 

Catharine II. of Russia 342, 351 

Cat'i-lTne 93 

evto 97 

Cau'ea-sus 343 

Cau'clTne Forks 75 

Cavaliers 250 

Cawn-pore' 279 

Caxt'on, William 183 

Cecil (m'U), Lord Burleigh 240 

Cecrops (j^e'krops) 37 

Cel-ti-be'ri-a, (note) 80 

Cel-ii-be^ri-ans 80 

Central America 392 

Cer'ro Gor'do 382 

Chad’s Ford 372 

Chaldea (kal-de'ah) 12 

Chaldees ' (kal-dez) 13 

Champagne (^ham-pan/ 7ja) 187 

Champlain [sham-plane') 306 

Chancellor de I’llopital {lo'pe4cd). . , , 292 

Chancellorsville 387 

Charlemagne [shar'le-fnahn) 144, 145, 140, 
148, 152, 213, 220, 221 

Charles Albert, of Savoy 345 

Charles the Bold 201, 202, 219 

Charles the B’at 140 

Charles the Simple 140, 100 

Charles the Pretender 209,270 

Charles L of England 247,299 

Charles 11. of England, 253, 254, 257, 300, 
303, 304 

Charles IT. of Spain 301 

Charles IV. of France 174, 190 

Charles IV. of Bohemia. . . 218 

diaries V. of France 198 

Charles V. of Germany, 235, 288, 289, 290, ' 
291, 325, 840, 330 

Charles VI. of France 198, 199 

Charles VI. of Germany 209, 328 

Charles VIT. of Prance 199, .200, 201 

Charles VIII. of Frauce,.,.. ....285, 286 

Charles IX. of France..,. .. 292, 293, 300 j 
Charles X. of France. . . . ...... ... . . . ,318 ' 
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